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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 


Divisions. 


Names. 


First  i  J.  J.  Darlington,  esq. 

Second  ;  Leonard  C.  Wood  . . . 

Third  \  James  TV.  Whelpley, 


Terms  expire. 


Addresses. 


esq 


Sept. 
...do 
Sept. 


Fourth  j  David  H.  Hazen,  M.  D  . . . 

Fifth  !  John  T.  Mitchell,  esq  ... . 

Sixth  |  A.  H.  Witmer,  M.  D  

j  F.  J.  Shadd,  M.  D  

Seventh  i  Blanche  K.  Bruce  

Eighth  !  L.  A.  Cornish,  esq  


|....do 

j  do 

'....do 
j  July 
!  Sept, 
i  Sept. 


13,  isr, 


13, 1893 


24, 1804 
13, 1895 
13, 1893 


Com- 


410  Fifth  street  Nff. 
507  E  street  NW. 
American  Security  and  Trust 

pany,  1405  G  street  KW. 
407  Sixth  street  SW. 
1339  F  street  NW. 
St.  Elizabeth  Insane  Asylum. 
Freedmen's  Hospital. 
City  Hall. 

Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  Busch  Buildin 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


President. — John  T.  Mitchell,  1339  F  street  NW. 
Secretary. — J.  G.  Falck,  Franklin  School. 

Superintendent  of  schools. — W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Franklin  School. 
Superintendent  of  colored  schools. — G.  F.  T.  Cook,  A.  M.,  Sumner  School. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


The  stated  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  also  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  June. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 
On  Rules :  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Wood,  Bruce. 

On  Ways  and  Means,  Supplies,  and  Accounts:  Messrs.  Whelpley,  Hazen,  Cornish. 
On  Buildings,  Repairs,  and  Furniture:  Messrs.  Wood,  Witmer,  Cornish. 
On  Normal  and  High  Schools  and  Scholarships:  Messrs.  Darlington.  Mitchell, 
I       Bruce,  Whelpley. 

On  Teachers  and  Janitors :  Messrs.  Witmer,  Whelpley,  Shadd. 
On  Text-books,  Studies,  and  Examinations  and  Promotions  of  Pupils :  Messrs.  Hazen, 
Mitchell,  Bruce. 

On  Penmanship,  Music,  and  Discipline:  Messrs.  Shadd,  Whelpley,  Hazen. 
On  Industrial  Education,  Drawing,  and  Night  Schools :  Messrs.  CoiiNisn,  Darling- 
ton, Wood. 

On  Library  and  Report :  Messrs.  Witmer,  Darlington,  Shadd. 
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BRIEF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY. 


FIEST  SIX  DIVISIONS. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

W.  B.  Powell,  Franklin  school. 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

First  division  N.  D.  Cram  Dennison  school. 

Second  division  (A)  N.  P.  Gage  ...Seaton  school. 

Second  division  (B)  C.  S.  Clark  Gales  school. 

Third  division  A.  T.  Stnart  Wallach  school. 

Fourth  division  Isaac  Fairbrother  Jefferson  school. 

Fifth  division  B.  T.  Janney  Curtis  school. 

Sixth  division  (A)  J.  E.  Keene  Monroe  school. 

Sixth  division  (B)  J.  T.  Freeman  Anacostia,  D.  C. 

Primary  grades  L.  A.  Denney  (Miss)  Franklin  school. 

PRINCIPALS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Lane  Central  high  school. 

C.  M.  Lacey  Sites  Eastern  high  school. 

E.  C.  Westcott  (Miss)  Western  high  school. 

C.  A.  Davis  Business  high  school. 

Principal  normal  school  1.  G.  Myers  (Mrs.)  Franklin  school. 

Directress  of  music  A.  E.  Scammell  (Miss)  1108  Maryland  avenue,  SW, 

Directress  of  drawing  S.  E.  W.  Fuller  (Mrs.)  2611  Messmore  avenue. 

Director  of  manual  training.  J.  A.  Chamberlain  626  O  street,  NW. 

Directress  of  cooking  E.  S.Jacobs  (Miss)  1009  S  street,  NW. 

Directress  of  sewing  M.  W.  Cate  (Mrs.)  217  I  street,  NW. 

Directress  of  physical  cul-  Rebecca  Stoneroad  (Miss)  ..1125  Thirteenth  street,  NW 
ture. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  DIVISIONS. 


Seventh  division  

Eighth  division  (A).. 
Eighth  division  (B).. 
Principal  high  school 


Principal  normal  school  . . . 

Director  of  music  

Director  of  drawing  


Director  of  manual  training 
Directress  of  cooking  

Directress  of  sewing  

Directress  of  physical  cul- 
ture. 
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SUPERINTENDENT. 

G.  F.  T.  Cook,  Sumner  school. 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

.H.  P.  Montgomery  Sumner  school. 

.  W.  S.  Montgomery  John  F.  Cook  school. 

.J.  H.  N.  Waring  Lincoln  school. 

.F.L.Cardoso  M  street  between  New  Jer- 
sey avenue  and  First  street 
NW. 

.L.  E.  Moten  (Miss)  Magruder  school. 

.  H.  F.  Grant   2040  Seventeenth  street  NW. 

.T.  W.  Hunster  Fifteenth  and  Kenesaw  ave. 

nue  NW. 

.J.  H.  Hill  2521  Sixth  street  NW. 

.M.  B.  Cook  (Mrs.)  215  Prince  street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

.C.  E.  Syphax  (Mrs.)  1447  Pierce  Place  NW. 

M.  P.  Evans  (Mrs.)  934  S  street  NW. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


1    Gentlemen:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
'  1892,  accompanied  by  full,  interesting,  and  valuable  reports  from  the  two 
superintendents,  the  principals  of  the  high  schools,  the  supervising 
principals,  and  the  heads  of  special  departments  of  instruction. 


In  doing  this  we  can  not  refrain  from  inviting  your  attention,  and 
i  through  you  that  of  Congress,  to  the  admirable  exhibit  of  growth,  pro- 
gress and  efficiency  which  has  characterized  the  public  schools  of  this 
District  during  the  past  seven  years  of  their  history,  apparent  from  the 
several  reports,  and  presented  with  especial  care  and  fullness  in  the 
clear  and  exhaustive  report  of  Superintendent  Powell.  Whatever  may 
be  said  or  thought  of  the  success,  or  want  of  success,  on  the  part  of 
our  high  schools  in  fitting  the  favored  few  of  our  pupils  who  annually 
go  from  them  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  for  meeting  the 
special  requirements  of  some  of  them,  no  one  who  contemplates  the 
record  of  facts  accomplished  and  results  attained  within  that  period, 
'as  shown  by  these  reports,  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  in  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which  they  were  instituted,  namely,  that  of  reaching  the  greatest 
number  of  the  youth  of  our  District  and  promoting  their  best  interests 
.and  advancement  in  life,  our  public  schools  have  achieved  aphenomeual 
degree  of  success,  efficiency,  and  usefulness. 


At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  a  stage  has  now  been  reached  at 
jwhich  it  should  be  possible  to  make  the  standard  of  high-school  edu- 
cation second  to  that  of  no  other  school  system  in  our  country,  and  to 
>do  so  without  narrowing  or  abridging  their  beneficial  results  to  the 
.great  body  of  pupils.  The  added  fourth  year  of  the  course,  if  supple- 
mented by  snch  liberality  of  appropriation  as  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
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the  financial  status  of  the  District,  and  the  absolute  requirements  of 
the  object  aimed  at  unite  in  rendering  appropriate  and  necessary,  will 
undoubtedly  accomplish  that  result.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
this  end,  however,  that  some  increase  be  allowed  in  the  number  of 
higher  salaries  accorded  to  the  high  schools.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that 
2,200  high-school  pupils  can  be  provided  with  a  capable  and  efficient 
corps  of  instructors,  qualified  by  scholarly  acquirement  and  skilled  ex- 
perience, to  educate  them  in  Latin,  Greek,  quantitative  and  qualitative 
chemistry,  physics,  and  advanced  mathematics,  under  appropriations 
which  admit  of  but  four  teachers  at  salaries  of  $1,500  each,  of  none  at 
a  salary  in  excess  of  that  sum,  and  of  only  12  teachers  in  the  entire 
corps  receiving  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,000.  By  contrasting  these 
meager  allowances  to  positions  which  should  be  filled  by  men  of  marked 
superority  in  culture,  learning,  and  intellectual  force  with  the  salaries 
accorded  copyists  and  merely  clerical  officers  in  the  various  departments 
here  in  Washington,  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  must  be  apparent  to 
the  most  casual  observer. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
larger- salaried  classes  may  be  materially  increased  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  ensuing  year,  in  order  that  the  wishes  of  those  who  favor  the 
maintenance  of  a  still  higher  standard  in  the  high  schools,  among  whom 
is  to  be  included  every  member  of  this  board,  may  be  fully  realized. 

PROPOSED  ABOLITION  OF  AVERAGE  SALARY  CLAUSE. 

In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  call  to  your  attention,  and  through  you 
to  that  of  Congress,  a  somewhat  anomalous  and,  we  think,  unnecessary 
provision  in  the  later  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  a  gross  sum  Avas  appropriated  for 
the  pay  of  a  specified  number  of  teachers,  with  a  proviso  that  the 
average  salary  of  teachers  should  not  exceed  a  specified  sum.  For  the 
past  two  years,  the  teachers  have  been  grouped  in  classes,  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  given  number  of  teachers  at  a  specified  salary,  foi  another 
given  number  of  teachers  at  another  specified  salary,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  list,  the  exact  number  of  teachers  to  be  employed  and  the  ex- 
act salary  to  be  paid  to  each  being  thus  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  ap- 
propriation; but,  in  analogy  to  the  former  method  of  appropriation,  a 
clause  has  continued  to  be  inserted  that  the  average  salary  of  the 
teachers  shall  not  exceed  a  given  sum — $685,  for  example,  that  being 
the  average  salary  prescribed  by  the  appropriation  for  the  now  current 
year. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  clause  prescribing  an  average  salary  be 
hereafter  omitted,  as  no  longer  answering  any  useful  purpose,  since 
the  teachers  are  now  provided  for  in  classes,  and  its  only  effect  being 
to  embarrass  the  board  and  the  auditing  officers  of  the  Government 
whenever,  by  reason  of  death  or  other  unanticipated  contingencies, 
temporary  vacancies  happen  to  occur  in  the  lower  grades. 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  interesting  results  shown  by  Su- 
perintendent Powell's  report  to  have  followed  the  appropriation  for  free 
school  books.  The  largely  increased  attendance  in  the  lower  grades 
resulting  from  it,  and  the  broadening  of  the  course  of  instruction  which 
it  renders  feasible  are,  of  themselves,  ample  vindication  of  the  wisdom 
of  that  appropriation. 

In  this  connection,  however,  we  desire  to  invite  attention  to  an  un- 
fortunate (and  we  think  an  unintended)  result  of  this  appropriation,  as 
construed  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Government.  Up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  now  current  school  year  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  t^e  school  authorities  to  provide  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  who  were 
meritorious  and  whose  circumstances  required  such  action,  with  free 
text-books,  paid  for  from  the  contingent  fund.  This  year  it  is  held  by 
the  accounting  officers  that  the  legislative  provision  for  free  text-books 
to  all  pupils  throughout  the  first  six  grades  is  a  legislative  prohibition 
of  free  text-books  to  any  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  or 
in  the  high  schools.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  beneficent  provision 
in  question  (furnishing  free  text-books  to  all  pupils  within  the  grades 
specified  regardless  of  their  circumstances  in  life)  is  having  the  effect 
of  abridging  the  educational  opportunities  of  a  number  of  meritorious 
and  promising  pupils.  It  is  conceived  that  this  can  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  Congress,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  that  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  ensuing  year  may  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  the 
necessity  or  the  opportunity  for  such  a  construction. 

CUSTODIAN  OF  FREE  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

We  call  to  your  attention  the  imperative  necessity  of  providing  some 
officer  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing, distributing,  and  having  charge  of  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  property  to  which  the  annual  free  text-books  appropriation  is  giv- 
ing rise.  The  appropriation  for  free  text-books  for  the  past  school  year 
was  $25,000,  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $35,000,  and 
each  succeeding  year  will  doubtless'  increase  the  total  of  the  fund? 
and  the  bulk,  volume,  and  value  of  the  books  and  supplies  purchased 
therewith.  The  board  last  year  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
custodian  for  this  property,  which  recommendation  was  stricken  out  by 
Congress,  but  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  was  allowed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  free  text  books  and  the  custody  thereof.  Your  honorable 
board  appointed  a  custodian,  at  a  salary  of  $50  per  month,  but  the  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  Government  refused  to  recognize  such  an  offi- 
cer on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  Congress  in  refusing  to  create 
such  an  office  was  equivalent  to  providing  that  there  should  be  no  such 
officer.  We  can  not  think  that  Congress  appropriated  for  the  custody 
of  this  property  with  any  other  intent  than  that  there  should  be  a  cus- 
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todianj  but,  however  this  may  be,  we  eall  the  matter  to  your  attention 
with  the  recommendation  that  in  the  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  year 
such  explicit  and  appropriate  provision  may  be  asked  for  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  this  large  and  valuable  property  as  the  importance  of  the  matter 
demands. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  that,  for  per- 
haps the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  now  provided  with  accommodations  substantially 
equal  to  their  needs,  except  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions, 
comprising  the  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, some  additional  accommodations  for  the  lower  grades  are  still 
needed,  as  set  forth  in  Superintendent  Cook's  report.  When  these 
needs  are  fully  met,  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  ensuing  year,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  have  the  appro- 
priations for  new  buildings  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  attendance. 
That  growth,  the  accompanying  statistics  show,  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,400  per  annum,  of  which  increase  about  200  is  found  in  the  high 
schools,  where  adequate  accommodations  for  some  time  to  come  already 
exist,  leaving  about  1,200  new  pupils  to  be  provided  for  in  the  graded 
schools.  If,  therefore,  the  new  school  buildings  included  in  the  esti- 
mates submitted  to  you  for  the  next  ensuing  year  shall  be  granted,  the 
accommodations  will  be  made  fully  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  schools 
as  established  by  the  enrollment  for  the  present  year,  the  colored 
schools  included,  and  four  8-roomed  buildings  annually,  at  the  preseut 
rate  of  growth,  will  probably  be  all  that  we  shall  have  to  ask  of  Con- 
gress in  the  succeeding  years. 

CLERK  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  board,  in  its  estimates,  has  repeatedly  recommended  that  the 
salary  of  this  official  be  increased  from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  His  position 
is  one  of  much  importance,  requiring  in  it  an  officer  of  education,  ex- 
ecutive ability,  and  untiring  effort.  We  beg  leave  to  renew  that  recom- 
mendation in  this  more  formal  way  as  one,  in  our  opinion,  in  every 
way  deserving  of  your  most  favorable  consideration. 

John  T.  Mitchell, 
President  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  POWELL. 

The  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  public  schools  under  your  charge  for  the  school  year 
1891-'92. 

The  part  of  the  report  setting  forth  the  facts,  in  summary,  for  the 
entire  school  is  made  by  uniting  the  facts  given  by  Superintendent 
Cook,  of  the  seventh  and  eight  divisions,  with  those  relating  to  the 
schools  of  the  first  six  divisions,  under  my  supervision. 

This  summary  is  made  for  the  convenience  of  officials  who  have  not 
time  to  make  the  consolidation  necessary  for  a  view  of  the  entire  system. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  39,678—25,188  white  and  14,490 
colored.  This  shows  an  increase  of  1,292,  or  3.4  per  cent,  over  the  en- 
rollment of  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  number  enrolled  18,890  were  males  and  20,788  were  females. 

The  average  enrollment  was  32,206,  or  2.9  per  cent,  above  that  of  the 
year  previous. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  29,762,  being 
752,  or  2.6  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  the  year  previous. 

TEACHERS. 


There  were  employed  845  teachers — 562  white  and  283  colored, 
these  111  were  males  and  734  females. 
The  teachers  employed  were  distributed  as  follows : 


Of 


Supervisors  

Normal  schools  . . 

High  schools  

Grammar  schools 
Primary  schools. 

Drawing  

Music  

Health  exercises 
Manual  training 

Cooking  

Sewing  

Total  


White. 


5 
61 
205 
233 
7 
4 
4 
15 
10 


5G2 


Colored. 


3 
4 
17 
64 
173 
3 
2 
2 
5 
4 
6 


Total. 


283 


845 


0 
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The  day  schools  cost: 

For  teachers  and  supervisors   $586,  385. 05 

For  rent   9,602.00 

For  fuel  :   30,  058.  58 

For  j  anitors   47,  350.  96 

For  incidental  expenses,  including- insurance,  general  supplies,  printing, 

etc   26, 148.  72 

For  free  text  books  and  supplies   24,  779.  00 

For  industrial  instruction,  including  manual  training,  cooking,  and 

sewing   9,  798. 72 

For  buildings  and  repairs   24,  216.  07 

Total    758,340.00 

The  relative  numbers  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  of  our  schools 
are  shown  by  the  following: 

Per  cent  of  whole  enrollment. 


In  normal  schools  . . 

In  high  schools  

In  grammar  schools 
In  primary  schools  . 


Schools. 


White.  Colored. 


.18  I 
7.09  I 
39.46  | 
53.27 


.18 

2.  81 
23.  39 
73.  62 


There  were  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  2,907 — 1,344  white  and 
1,563  colored  persons.  These  were  taught  by  55  teachers,  of  whom  26 
were  white  and  29  colored. 

The  night  schools  cost: 

For  teachers   $5,  987.  00 

For  incidental  expenses   316.  07 

Total   6,303.07 

The  day  schools  were  in  session  185  days;  the  night  schools  were 
open  58  nights  in  the  first  six  divisions  and  48  nights  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  divisions. 

The  total  number  of  persons  benefited  by  the  schools  was  42,585. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Table  I. — Showing  attendance  and  cost  of  white  and  colored  schooU. 
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Whole  enrollment: 

Normal  schools  

High  schools  

Grammar  and  primary  schools 


Total  

Increase  for  the  year 
Per  cent  of  increase. . 


average  enrollment : 

Normal  schools  

High  schools  

Grammar  and  primary  schools 

Total  

Increase  for  the  year  

Per  cent  of  increase  


Average  daily  attendance : 

Normal  schools  

High  schools  

Grammar  and  primary  school; 

Total  

Increase  for  the  year  

Per  cent  of  increase  


Whole  enrollment: 

Boys  

Girls  


Total  

Whole  enrollment  in  night  schools 


Grand  total . 


Number  of  teachers : 

Male  

Female  


Total  

Night  schools . 

Graud  total. 

School  buildings : 

Owned  

Rented  

Free  


Total  

Schoolrooms  :* 

Owned  

Rented  

Free  

Total  

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  including  supervision  (based  on  average  en- 
rollment)   

Cost  per  pupil  for  all  expenses  except  repairs  and  permanent  improve- 
ments (based  on  average  enrollment)  


White. 


4G 
1,785 
!3,  357 


Colored. 


25, 188 


46 
1,596 
19,  017 


20,  659 
545 
2.7 


44 

1,483 
17,  402 


18,  929 
425 
2.3 


12,  636 
12,  552 


25, 188 
1,344 


26,  532 


70 
492 


562 
26 


00 


428 
26 


454 


27 
407 
14, 056 


14, 490 
343 
2.4 


27 
364 
11, 156 


11,  547 
360 
3.2 


25 
349 
10,  459 


10,  833 
327 
3.1 


5,  254 
i,  236 


14,  490 
1,563 


16,  053 


41 

242 


283 
29 


312 


238 
21 
2 


26.1 


'Not  including  high  schools. 
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Table  II. —  Whole  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  several  kinds  and  grades  of  schools  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 


Normal  schools 
High  schools  ... 

Total  


Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade  


Total  

Primary  schools,  city : 

Fourth  grade  

Third  grade  

Second  grade  

First  grade  

Total  

County  schools  

Grand  total  


White.     Colored.  Total. 


46 

1,785 


1,831 


1,  889 
2,048 
2,393 
2,919 


9,  249 


2,  801 
2,  787 
2,  803 
3,639 


12,  030 


2,  078 


25, 188 


Table  III. —  Whole  enrollment  of  pupils,  hoys  and  girls,  white  and  colored,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 


Grade. 

Boys. 

Whole  enrollment. 
Girls.    |  Total. 

Per  cent. 

Normal  schools  

1 

1,086 

- 

1,106 

73 
2, 192 

0. 18 
5.53 

1,009 

1,428 

2,  437 

6.14 

1,266 

1,662 

2,928 

7.38 

Sixth  grade  

1,  642 

1,883 

3,  525 

8.89 

Fifth  grade  

2, 166 

2,  271 

4,  437 

11.18 

Fourth  grade  

2,  388 

2,  489 

4,877 

12.  29 

2,  602 

2,  788 

5,  390 

13. 58 

2,846 

2,  968 

5,  814 

14.65 

First  grade  

3,  884 

4, 121 

8,  005 

20. 18 

Total  

18,  890 

20, 788 

39,  678 

100.  00 

SUMMAHY. 

Normal  and  high  schools  

1,087 

1, 178 

2,  265 

,n 

Grammar  schools  

6,  083 

7,  244 

13,  327 

33.  59 

11,  720 

12,  366 

24,  086 

60.  70 

Total  

18,  890 

20,  788 

39,  678 

100.  00 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  below  the  high  school  was  as  follows : 
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White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

39 

8 

47 

42 

11 

53 

50 

14 

64 

56 

20 

76 

187 

53 

240 

52 

26 

78 

53 

36 

89 

56 

40 

96 

58 

56 

114 

219 

J.  Do 

377 

41 

42 

83 

447 

253 

700 

394 

165 

592 

53 

88 

108 

447 

253 

700 

Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Total  


Primary  schools,  city: 

Fourth  grade  

Third  grade  

Second  grade  

First  grade  

Total  


County  schools  . . . 
Grand  total. 


Number  of  whole-day  schools. 
Xumber  of  half-da v  schools. . . 


Total 


The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  (based  on  the  whole  enroll- 
ment) was  as  follows: 


White. 


High  schools  (to  a  teacher,  excluding  principal) 
Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Primary  schools,  city : 

Fourth  grade  

Third  grade  

Second  grade   

First  grade  

County  schools  


Colored. 


29.7 

48.4 
48.8 
47.9 
52.1  i 

53.9 
52.5 
50.0 
62.7 
50.  7 


25.4 

51.7 
62.0 
53.5 
54.0 

58.0 
55. 1 
54.0 
58.2 
52.6 


Total. 


28.6 

49.0 
51.  5 
49.  1 
52.6 

55.2 
54.2 
51.7 
60.5 
51.6 
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Eight  hundred  and  forty  five  teachers  were  employed,  as  follows: 


Supervising  principals . 

Normal  schools  

High  schools  

Total  


Grammar  schools,  city 

Eighth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Total  

Primary  schools,  city : 

Fourth  grade  

Third  grade  

Second  grade  

First  grade  

Total  


County  schools  

Teachers  ot  music  

Teachers  of  drawing  

Teachers  of  manual  training. 

Teachers  of  cookery  

Teachers  of  sewing  

Teachers  of  physical  culture. 

Grand  total  


White. 

L/Olor6cl. 

i  oiai. 

9 

3 

12 

5 

4 

9 

61 

17 

78 

75 

24 

99 

39 

8 

47 

42 

11 

53 

50 

14 

64 

56 

20 

76 

187 

53 

240 

50 

26 

76 

51 

35 

86 

54 

38 

92 

56 

46 

102 

211 

145 

356 

40 

39 

_79 

4 

2 

6 

7 

3 

10 

15 

5 

20 

10 

4 

14 

9 

6 

15 

4 

2 

6 

562 

283 

845 

The  cost  of  the  schools  for  supervision  and  teaching  was  as  follows; 


Supervision :  - 

1  superintendent  

8  supervising  principals,  each  $2,000. 
3  supervising  principals,  each  $2,000. 

1  supervising  principal  

1  clerk  

1  messenger  


Total  

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment 


White.       Colored.  Total 


$3,  300.  00 
16,  000.  00 


1,  500.  00 
1,  200.  00 
300.  00 


22,  300.  00 
1.00 


aiition : 

Normal  schools  — 

Principals  -   1,500.00 

2  teachers  J  2,000.00 

2  teachers  I  1,600.00 

1  teacher  

1  teacher  1  

1  toacher  


Total 


'io»t  jjcr  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment. 


*5, 100. 00 
20.  54 


!,  250.  00 


6,  000.  00 


800.  00 
200. 00 


9,  250.  00 


1,  500,  00 


800.  00 
750.  00 
700.  00 


t3,  750.  00 
48.  00 


*  Includes  tho  cost  of  teaching  eight  practice  schools,  $4,132.72. 
t  Includes  tho  cost  of  teaching  five  practice  schools,  $2,250.00. 
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White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Tuition — Continued. 
High  schools — 

$2,  500.  00 
50,  445.  00 

$1,800.00 

$4,  300.  00 
50,  445.  00 
13,  020.  00 

13,  020.  00 

Total  

52,  945.  00 
33.  31 

14,  820.  00 
40.71 

67,  7G5.  00 
34.  55 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  

Grammar  schools,  city — 

39  eighth,  42  seventh,  50  sixth,  56  fifth  grade  schools..  

8  eighth,  11  seventh,  14  sixth,  20  tilth  grade  schools  

Total  

153,  260.  00 

42,  825.  00 

153,  263.  GO 
42,  825.  00 

153,  260.  00 
19.  70 

108,  900.  00 


42,  825.  00 
18. 13 

74,  863.  38 

196,  085.  00 
19.  34 

108,  900.  00 
74,  863.  38 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  

Primary  schools,  city — 

52  fourth.  53  third,  56  second,  58  first  grade  schools  

26  fourth,  36  third,  40  second,  56  first  grade  schools  

Total  

108,  900.  00 
11.35 

74,  863.  38 
10.77 

183,  763.  38 
10.  95 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  

Special  teachers— 

4  music  teachers,  7  drawing  teachers,  4  teachers  of  phys~ 
ical  culture  

11,  300.  00 

11,  300.  00 
5,  510.  00 

2  music  teachers,  3  drawing  teachers,  2  teachers  of  phys- 



5,  510.  00 

Total  

11,  300.  CO 
.51 

5,  510.  00 
.55 

16,  810.  00 
.52 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  

Manual  training — 

Carpentry,  14;  metal  working,  1 ;  cookery,  10;  sewing,  0. 
Carpentry,  4;  metal  working,  1;  cookery,  4;  sewing,  6 

Total  

23,  067.  50 

  23,  067.  50 

10,450.00  ■  10,450.00 

23,  067.  50 
1.04 

10,450.00  j  33,517.50 
1.05  '  1.04 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  

County  schools — 

25, 180. 08 

25, 180.  08 
9.9  XfiS  r,n 

99  sr.p;  on 

25, 180.  08 
15.  28 

22,865.00  48,045.08 
14.25  14.76 

Cost  per  pupil  estimated  on  average  enrollment  

Supervision. 


Tlie  cost  of  supervision  was : 

One  superintendent  (white)   $3,  300. 00 

One  superintendent  (colored)   2,  250.  00 

Eight  supervising  principals  (white,  each  $2,  000)   16, 000.  00 

Three  supervising  principals  (colored,  each  $2,000)   6, 000. 00 

One  supervising  principal  (white)   L  500.  00 

One  clerk   1;  200.  00 

One  clerk  (colored)  *.   800.  00 

One  messenger   300.00 

One  messenger  (colored)   200.  00 


Total  cost  of  supervision   31;  550.  00 

Average  cost  of  supervision  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment, 
32,206)   .97 
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Summary : 

Total  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision   $586,  385.  96 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled   39,  678 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled   32,  206 

Average  daily  attendance   29,762 

Average  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision,  estimated  on — 

1.  Whole  enrollment   14.77 

2.  Average  enrollment   18.  20 

3.  Average  daily  attendance   19.  70 

Washington  Normal  School  of  the  first  six  divisions. 

Number  of  teachers  trained   46 

Average  attendance   44 

Number  of  teachers  employed   5 

Average  salary   $1,  020 

Washington  Normal  School  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions. 

[Colored.] 

Number  of  teachers  trained   27 

Average  attendance   25 

Number  of  teachers  employed   4 

Average  salary   $937. 50 

Contingent  expenses. 

Total  amount  expended   $26, 148. 22 

Average  amount  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)   .81 

Fuel. 

Total  amount  expended   $30,  058.  58 

Janitors. 

Total  amount  expended   $47,  350.  96 

SUMMARY. 

Amount  expended,  grand  total   $734,123.93 

Average  cost  per  pupil  (including  high  and  normal  schools)  for  all  ex- 
penses except  repairs  and  permanent  improvements — 

1.  On  whole  enrollment   18.68 

2.  On  average  enrollment   22.  79 

3.  On  average  daily  attendance   24. 66 

High  schools  of  the  first  six  divisions. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (girls,  803;  boys,  982)   1.  785 

Average  enrollment   1,  596 

Average  attendance   1,  483 

Per  cent  of  attendance   94.  3 

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month   20. 1 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed   2 

Number  of  teachers  employed   61 

Average  salary  paid   $8(i7.  95 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)   $33. 31 
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Washington  Sigh  School  of  the  seventh  and  eight  divisions. 
[Colored.] 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (girls,  303;  boys,  104)  

Average  enrollment  

Average  attendance  

Per  cent  of  attendance  

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month  

Number  of  pupils  dismissed  

Number  of  teachers  employed  

Average  salary  paid  .     - 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)  

Grammar  and  primary  schools. 


407 

364 
349 
95.8 
20.4 
0 
17 

5871. 76 
$40.  71 


of  tardiness  per  month . 


Number  of  pupils  enrol 
Average  enrollment  . . . 
Average  attendance  . .  - 
Per  cent  of  attendance . 
Average  number  of  cases 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed  

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 

Number  of  teachers  employed  

Average  salary  paid  y 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)! 
Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)  I 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

23,  357 

14,  056 

37,  413 

19,017 

11. 156 

30, 17.i 

17,402 

10, 459 

27,  861 

91.7 

93.7 

92.5 

1,985 

542 

2,  527 

9 

8 

17 

51 

147 

198 

438 

237 

675 

$656.  02 

$539.  05 

$633.  91 

43.4 

47.0 

44.7 

$15. 10 

$12.59 

$14. 18 

Special  teachers. 


Drawing   ' 

Music  

Teachers  of  physical  culture  

Average  salary  paid : 

Drawing  ---  

Music  

Teachers  of  physical  culture  -  :  

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  special  tuition  (estimated  on  average  en- 
rollment)  


AVhite. 


7 
4 
4 

5778.  57 
837. 50 
625.  00 

.51 


Colored.t  Total. 


3 
2 
2 

$720.  00 
1,  000.  00 
675.  00 


$761. 00 
891.  66 
641.66 


.52 


394a- 


First  six  divisions. 

—2 


t  Seventh  and  eighth  divisions. 
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List  of  schoolhouses  owned,  with  their  respective  locations,  and  with  the  number  of  rooms 

in  each. 


Names  of  buildings. 


Central  High. 
Eastern  High . 


Franklin  . 
Dennison 
Force  


Berret . 
Adams 


Harrison 
Thomson 
Phelps  — 

Henry  

Webster. 
Sea  ton  — 
Abbott . . 
Morse  — 

Polk  

Gales  

Blake.... 
Twining. 
Arthur . . 
Blair  .... 
Taylor . . . 
Madison  . 
Hamilton 
Wallach  . 


Location  of  buildings. 


is 


Maury  

Peabody . . 

Brent  

Towers . . . 
Carberr  y . . 
McCormkl 


Lenox   

Jefferson  

Amidon  

Bradley  

Potomac  

Greenleaf .. . 
Smallwood. . 

Curtis  

Addison  

Corcoran  

Grant  

"Weightman . 

Jackson   

High  street. 
Threlkeld... 


0  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  northwest  

Seventh  street,  between  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  C  street  south- 
east. 

Thirteenth  and  K  streets  northwest  

S  street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  northwest  

Massachusetts  avenue,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 

streets  northwest 

Fourteenth  and  Q  streets  northwest  

R  street,  between  Seventeenth  and  New  Hampshire  avenue 

northwest. 

Thirteeenth  street,  between  V  and  W  northwest  

Twelfth  street,  between  EL  and  L  northwest  ' 

Vermont  avenue,  between  T  and  U  streets  northwest  ; 

P  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  northwest  ' 

Tenth  and  H  streets  northwest    ! 

1  street,  between  Second  and  Third  northwest   J 

Sixth  street  and  New  York  avenue  northwest  

Fifth  and  R  streets  northwest  

Seventh  and  P  streets  northwest  j 

First  and  G  streets  northwest  ■ 

North  Capitol  street,  between  K  and  L  northwest  ' 

Third  street,  between  N  and  O  northwest  ' 

Arthur  Place  northwest  

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  northeast  

Seventh,  between  F  and  G  streets  northeast  

Tenth  and  G  streets  northeast  

County   


Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets  south- 
east  


B,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets  northeast  

Fifth  aud  C  streets  northeast  

Third  and  D  streets  southeast  

Eighth  and  C  streets  southeast  

Fifth,  between  D  and  E  streets  northeast  

Third,  between  M  and  N  streets  southeast  

Seventh  and  G  streets  southeast  

Fifth  street  and  Virginia  avenue  southeast  

Sixth  and  D  streets  southwest  

Sixth  and  F  streets  southwest  

Thirteen-and-a-half,  between  C  and  D  streets  southwest  

Twelfth,  between  Maryland  avenue  and  E  street  street  southwest 

Four-and-a-half,  between  M  and  N  streets  southwest  

I  street,  between  Third  and  Four-and-a-half  southwest  

O  street,  between  Thirty-second  and  Thirty -third  northwest  

P  street,  between  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  northwest  

Twenty-eighth  street,  between  M  street  and  Olive  avenue  northwest 

G  street,  between  Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  northwest  

Twenty-third  and  M  streets  northwest  

U  street,  between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty -first  northwest  

Thirty-second  and  S  streets  northwest  

Thirty-sixth  street  and  Prospect  avenue  northwest  
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List  of  schoolho uses  owned,  ivith  their  respective  locations,  and  with  the  number  of  rooms 

in  each — Continued. 


•2  Names  of  buildings. 
A 


6a 
6a 

Ca  | 
6a  j 
6aj 
6a  | 
6a  j 
6a  j 
6a  i 
6a 
6a  j 
6a  I 
6a  ! 
ba  i 
66  j 
66  1 
66  | 
66 
66 

66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 

7 
7 


7  I 
7  I 
7 

8(2 

8a 

Sa 

8a 

8a 

8a 

8a 

86  | 

86  ! 

86 

86 

86 

86 


Location  of  buildings. 


Monroe   Steuben  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth,  county. . 

Mott,  and  Annex   Sixth  street  extended  and  Trumbull  street  

Wilson  i  Central  street,  between  Erie  and  Superior,  Meridian  Hi 

Brookland  !  Brookland,  D.  C  

Mount  Pleasant  !  County  


Tennallytown . . 
Grant  Road  ... 

Brightwood  

Soldiers'  Home. 


Conduit  Road  1  do 

Chain  Bridge  Road  '  do 

Brightwood  '  do 

Fort  Slocum  do 

Queen's  Chapel  Road . 
YanBuren,  and  annex 

Tyler  

Cranch   

Hillsdale  and  Birney. 

Benning  

Benning   Road,  and 
annex. 

Giesboro   

Anacostia  Road   

Burrville  

Good  Hope  

Garfield  


 do  

Anacostia,  D.  C  

Eleventh,  between  G  and  I  streets  southeast 

Twelfth  and  G  streets  southeast  

Nichols  avenue,  Hillsdale,  D.  C  

County  

 do  


 do. 

County 

 do. 

 do. 

 do. 


High  school   M  street,  between  New  Jersey  avenue  and  First  street  northwest. 

Sumner   Seventeenth  and  M  streets  northwest  

Stevens   Twenty-first,  between  K  and  L  streets  northwest  

Magruder   M  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  northwest  

Wormley   Prospect  street,  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  northwest 

Chamberlain   East  street,  Georgetown  

Briggs   Twenty-second  and  E  streets  northwest  

Garrison   Twelfth,  between  R  and  S  streets  northwest  

Phillips   N  street,  between  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  northwest. 

J ohn  F.  Cook   TJ  street,  between  Vermont  avenue  and  Tenth  street  northwest. . . 

Garnet   O  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  northwest  

Banneker  i  Third,  between  K  and  L  streets  northwest  

Jones  !  First  and  L  streets  northwest  

Lovejoy   |  Twelfth  and  D  streets  northeast    

Slater  !  P  street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First  northwest  

Logan  i  Third  and  G  streets  northeast  

Lincoln  j  Second  and  C  streets  southeast  

Randall  j  First  and  I  streets  southwest  ,  

Giddings  |  G  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  southeast  

Anthony  Bou  rn  j  Ninth  and  E  streets  southwest  

Bell  j  First,  between  B  and  C  streets  southwest  

Ambush   L  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  southwest  


Not  used, 
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Table  IV. —  Whole  enrollment  of  colored  pnpils  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  grades, 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 


Normal  school 
High  school  . . 
Eighth  grade  . 
Seventh  grade 

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade 
Fourth  grade  . . 
Third  grade  . . . 
Second  grade  . . 
First  grade  . . . 

Total 


Grades. 


Normal  and  high  schools 

Grammar  schools  

Primary  schools  

Total  


Whole  enrollment. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

i  ■ 

26 

27 

0. 19 

104 

303 

407 

2.  81 

192 

255 

447 

3.09 

315 

425 

740 

5.11 

390 

533 

923 

6.  37 

OOV 

1,  279 

8.  83 

7Qf; 
/yo 

l .  uio 

1,  813 

12.  51 

1,017 

1,  286 

2,  303 

15.  89 

1,193 

1,464 

2,657 

18.  33 

1,  697 

2  197 

3,  894 

26.  87 

6,254 

8,  236 

14,  490 

100.  00 

y  -  -  d 

105 

329 

434 

3.00 

1,447 

1,942 

3,  389 

23.40 

4,702 

5,  965 

10,  667 

73.  60 

6,254 

8,236 

14, 490 

100.  00 

Table  V. — Growth  of  the  schools  since  the  year  1880. 


School  year  ending  June  30— 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 


Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 


First  six  divisions. 


Seventh  and  eighth 
divisions. 


!  Per  cent 
i  Number.  •      of  i 


15,027  |. 
15,494  | 
16,063  ! 
16,  524  I 
16,  642  | 
17,468  j 
18, 720  ! 
19,285  j 
19,762  | 
20,477  j 
21,  077  j 

21,  599  j 

22,  264  i 


3. 10 

3.  60 

2.  80 
.71 

4.  90 
7. 10 

3.  00 

2.  40 

3.  60 
2.  90 

2.  60 

3.  00 


Number. 

6,  573 
6,  567 

6,  763 

7,  070 

7,  225 
7,689 
8, 191 

8,  448 

8,  791 

9,  088 
8,299 
9,  702 
9,942 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


Total. 


2.  98 
4.  53 

2.  19 
6.  42 
6.  52 
3. 13 
4.06 

3.  37 
2.21 

4.  25 
2. 47 


Number. 

21,  600 

22,  061 
22, 826 
23, 594 

23,  867 

25,  157 

26,  911 

27,  733 

28,  553 

29,  565 

30,  366 

31,  301 
32, 206 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


2. 13 
3.  46 
3.  36 
1.11 

5.  40 

6.  97 
3.  05 
2.95 
3.54 

2.  70 

3.  07 
2.  89 
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Table  VI. 


-Average  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  schools  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  for  each  year  since  the  year  1880. 


AA-era^e  enrollment. 


School  year  ending 
June  30— 


First  six  divisions. 


Number. 


Seventh  and 
eighth  divisions. 


Total. 


Teachers. 


Per  cent 

of  ;  Number, 
increase. 


1880  1  15.027 

1881   15,494 

1882  '  16,063 

1883  ;  16,524 

1884   16, 642 

1885   17,  468 

1886   18,  720 

1887   19, 285 

1888   19,762 

1889  ;  20,477 

1890  j  21,077 

1891   21,599 

1892   22,264 


3.1 

3.6 

2.8 

0.  71 

4.9 

7.1 

3.0 

2.4 

3.6 

2.9 

2.6 

3.0 


Per  cent 

of  Number, 
increase. j 


6,  573 
6,  567 

6,  763 
7,070 
7,225 

7,  689 
8, 191 

8,  448 

8,  791 
9, 088 

9,  289 
9,  702 
9,  942 


21,  600 

22,  061 

22,  826 

23,  594 
28,  867 
25, 157 

26,  911 

27,  733 

28,  553 

29,  565 
30. 366 
31,301 
32,  206 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


TThole 
number 

em- 
ployed. 


2. 13 
3.46 
3.36 
1.11 
5.  40 
0.  97 
3.05 

2.  95 

3.  54 
2.  70 
3.07 
2.89 


Increase. 


485 
505 
525 
555 


620 
654 
693 
745 
795 
845 


Table  VII. — Average  enrollment  of  pupils,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  cost  of 
tuition,  and  rates  of  increase  for  each  year  since  1880. 


Average  enroll- 
ment. 

Teachers. 

Cost  (excluding  rent  and  per- 
manent improvements). 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

In- 
crease. 

Per  pupil 
(based  on 
average 
enroll- 
ment) . 

Aggregate 
amount. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

21,  600 
22, 031 

434 

$16. 95 
17.28 

$366, 199.  51 
381,  314. 19 

2.13 

461 

27 

4.12 

22,  826 

3.46 

485 

24 

17.44 

398,  254.  54 

4.44 

23,  594 

3. 36 

505 

20 

17.  78 

419,  594.  60 

5.C5 

23,  867 

1.11 

525 

20 

18.  22 

435,  032.  79 

3.  67 

25, 157 

5.40 

555 

30 

18.  66 

469,  550.  51 

7.  93 

26,  911 

6.  97 

594 

40 

17.  76 

477, 993.  67 

1.79 

27,  733 

3.  05 

620 

25 

19.11 

509, 194.  01 

6.  52 

28,  553 

2.  95 

654 

34 

19. 11 

545,  717.  71 

7.17 

29,  565 

3.54 

693 

39 

20. 11 

594,  774.  73 

8.  98 

30,  366 

2.70 

745 

52 

21.58 

655,  310. 08 

10.17 

31,  301 

3.07 

795 

50 

21.44 

671,124.  08 

2.41 

32,  2C6 

2.  89 

845 

50 

22.  49 

724, 521.93 

7.  95 

School  year  ending  June  30- 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
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Table  VIII. —  Whole  enrollment  of  pupils  in  white  and  colored  schools,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  for  each  year  since  the  year  1880. 


School 
year  end- 
ing- June 
30— 


1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 


Whole  enrollment. 


First  six  divi- 
sions. 


No. 


18,  378 
19, 153 
19, 031 

19,  830 
21,221 
21,  267 
22, 198 
23,  973 
23,  810 
24, 594 
25, 468 

20,  354 
27,  398 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


4.2 
*0. 63 
4.2 
6.9 
0.21 
4.3 
3.9 
3.1 
3.2 
3.5 
3.4 
4.3 


Seventh  and 
eighth  divisions. 


No. 


8,  061 
8, 146 
8,  289 
8,  710 
9, 167 
9,598 
10, 138 

10,  345 

11,  040 
11, 170 
11,438 

12,  132 
12, 280 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


Total. 


No. 


1.05 
1.75 
5.07 

5.  24 
4.7 
5.62 
2.0 
6.71 
1. 17 
2.  39 

6.  07 
1.21 


26,  439 

27,  299 
27,  320 
28, 546 
30, 388 
30, 865 
32,  336 
33, 418 
34, 850 

35,  764 

36,  906 

38,  386 

39,  678 


Per  cent 
of 

increase. 


3.2 


4.4 
6.4 
1.5 
4.7 
3.3 
4.28 

2.  62 
3.1 
4.01 

3.  36 


Teachers. 


r-  (C 

pi  b 


434 
461 

485 
505 
525 
555 
595 
620 
654 
693 
745 
795 
845 


Cost  (excluding  rent 
and  permanent  im- 
provements). 


55  a 
»  <o 

ill 

3  ^  S 
ft  3 
u  a  o 
£  o  ^ 


$13.  85 
13.96 
14.  57 

14.  69 
14.31 
15.21 
14.78 

15.  23 

15.  65 

16.  62 

17.  75 

17.  48 

18.  26 


5366, 199. 
381,314. 
398,  254. 
419,  594. 
435,  032. 
469,  550. 
477,  993. 
509, 194. 
545,717. 
594,  774. 
655,  310. 
671, 124. 
724,  521. 


4.12 
4.44 

5.  35 
3.67 
7.93 
1.79 

6.  52 
7. 17 
8.  98 

10. 17 
2.41 

7.  95 


*Decrease. 

Table  IX. — Amount  expended  for  rent  and  sites  and  buildings  each  year  from  the  year 
1880  to  the  year  1892,  inclusive. 


Pent. 

Sites  and 
buildings. 

$28,  908.  35 

$74,  998.  24 

26,  506. 11 

103,  416.  91 

26,  472.  57 

253,  609.  73 

14,  805.  33 

103,  141.47 

8,  742.  50 

103,  563.  94 

7,  060.  00 

118,  400.  00 

6,  919.  66 

61,130.  04 

7,  354.  00 

73,  085.  34 

10,  215.  44 

239, 115. 77 

14,  832.  00 

332,  312.  44 

10,  000.  00 

240, 467.  39 

9,  892. 00 

229, 078.  00 

9,  602.  00 

220,  344.  47 

School  year  ending  June  30— 


THE  FIRST  SIX  DIVISIONS. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  27,398 — 25,188 
white  and  2,210  colored.  This  is  an  increase  of  1,144,  or  4.3  per  cent., 
over  the  number  registered  last  year. 

The  average  enrollment  was  22,204,  being  6G5,  or  3.1  per  cent.,  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  20,374,  being  527,  or 
2.7  per  cent.,  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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Enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  several  kinds  and  grades  of  schools  for  the  school  year  ending 

June  30,  1892. 

Normal  school   46 

Hiuli  schools   1,785 


Grammar  schools : 

Eighth  grade   2,023 

Seventh  grade   2,  245 

Sixth  grade   2,775 

Fifth  grade   3,357 


Total   10,400 


Primary  schools : 

Fourth  grade   3,  367 

Third  grade   3,403 

Second  grade   3,  652 

First  grade   4,745 


Total   15,167 


Grand  total   27,398 

Table  X. — Enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  several  kinds  and  grades  of  schools  for  school 
year  ending  June  SO,  1892,  compared  with  that  for  the  previous  year. 


Grade. 


"Whole  enrollment. 


1891-'92. 

1890-'91. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

46 
1,785 

45 
1,  669 

1 

116 

1,831 

1,714 

117 

2,023 
2,  245 
2,  775 
3,357 

1,  911 

2, 187 

2,  648 

3,  340 

112 
58 

127 
17 

10,  400 

10,  086 

314  j  

3,  367 
3,  403 
3,652 
4,745 

3,  324 
3,  273 

3,  424 

4,  433 

43 
130 
228 
312 

15, 167 

14,  454 

713 

27, 398 

26,  254 

1,144 

Normal  school 
High  schools  . 


Total 


Grammar  schools : 
Eighth  grade . 
Seventh  grade 
Sixth  grade  — 
Fifth  grade  . . . 


Total 


Primary  schools : 
Fourth  grade 
Third  grade.., 
Second  grade 
First  grade  . . 

Total  


Grand  total 
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Table  XI. — Showing  the  whole  enrollment  of  white  pupils  within  the  city,  by  grades,  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 


Whole  enrollment. 

Grade. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total . 

Per  cent. 

46 

46 

0.  20 

High  schools  

982 

803 

1,  785 

7.  72 

Eighth  grade  

773 

1,116 

1,889 

8.17 

Seventh  grade  

877 

1,171 

2,048 

8.  86 

Sixth  grade  

1,141 

1,252 

2,  343 

10.36 

1.  49G 

1  423 

2  919 

12.  63 

1,460 

1,  341 

2,  801 

12.  62 

1  433 

1,354 

2,  787 

lo.  DO 

1,458 

1,345 

2,  803 

12. 13 

First  grade  

1,936 

1,703 

3,  639 

15.  75 

Total  

11,  556 

11,  554 

23, 110 

100.  00 

SUMMARY. 

982 

849 

1,831 

7.92 

4,  287 

4,  962 

9,  249 

40.  02 

6,  287 

5,  743 

12,  030 

52.  06 

Total  

11,  556 

11,  554 

23, 110 

100.  00 

Table  XII. — Showing  the  whole  enrollment  of  white  pupils  in  the  first  six  divisions  (city 
and  county),  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 


Whole  enrollment. 

Grades. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

46 

46 

0.18 

High  schools  

982 

803 

1,  785 

7.  09 

Eighth  grade  

817 

1, 173 

1,990 

7.90 

Seventh  grade  

951 

1,237 

2, 188 

8.  69 

Sixth  grade  

1,252 

1,350 

2,602 

10.33 

Fifth  grade  

1,616 

1,542 

3. 158 

12.  54 

Fourth  grade  

1,  593 

1,471 

3,  064 

12.16 

Third  grade  

1,585 

1,502 

3,  087 

12.  26 

1,  653 

1,504 

3. 157 

12.  53 

First  grade  

2,187 

1,  924 

4,111 

16.  32 

Total  

12,  636 

12,  552 

25, 188 

100.  00 

SUMMARY. 

982 

849 

1,831 

7.27 

4,636 

5,302 

9,938 

39.46 

7,018 

6,  401 

13, 419 

53.  27 

Total  

12,  636 

12,  552 

25, 188 

100.  00 
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Table  XIII. — Showing  the  whole  enrollment  of  pupils  (white  and  colored)  in  the  first  six 
divisions  (city  and  county)  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 


vjri  ctucot 

Whole  enrollment. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

46 

46 

u.  it 

982 

803 

1,  785 

R  M 
O.  OL 

830 

1, 193 

2,  023 

7.  38 

Seventh  grade  

971 

1,  274 

2,  245 

8.20 

1,313 

1.457 

2,775 

10.13 

TTif+Ti  crra/lo 

1,699 

1,658 

3,357 

12.25 

1,73G 

1,  631 

3,  367 

12.29 

1,743 

1,660 

3,  403 

12.42 

1,  912 

1,  740 

3,  652 

13.  33 

First  grade  

2,476 

2,  269 

4,  745 

17.32 

Total  

13,  667 

13,  731 

27, 398 

100.  00 

SUMMARY. 

Normal  and  high  schools  

982 

849 

1,831 

6.  68 

Grammar  schools  

4,  818 

5,582 

10,  400 

37.  96 

7,  867 

7,  300 

15, 167 

*  55.36 

Total  

13,  G67 

13, 731 

27,  398 

100.  00 

SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  number  of  schools  below  the  high  school  was  as  follows : 

Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth  grade   39 

Seventh  grade   42 

Sixth  grade   50 

Fifth  grade   56 

Total  :   187 

Primary  schools,  cit;.  : 

Fourth  grade   52 

Third  grade   53 

Second  grade   56 

First  grade   58 

Total   219 

County  schools: 

White   41 

Colored   42 

Total   83 

Grand  total   489 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  (based  on  the  whole  enroll- 
ment) was  as  follows : 

High  schools  (to  a  teacher,  excluding  principal)   29.  7 

Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth  grade   48. 4 

Seventh  grade   48.  8 

Sixth  grade   47.  9 

Fifth  grade   52.1 
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Primary  schools,  city : 

Fourth  grade   53.  9 

Third  grade   52. 6 

Second  grade   50. 1 

First  grade     62.  7 

County  schools : 

White   50.7 

Colored   52.6 

TEACHERS. 

Six  hundred  and  one  teachers  were  employed,  as  follows: 

Supervising  principals   9 

Normal  schools   5 

High  schools   61 

 75 

Grammar  schools,  city: 

Eighth  grade   39 

Seventh  grade   42 

Sixth  grade   50 

Fifth  grade   56 

  187 

Primary  schools,  city : 

Fourth  grade   50 

Third  grade   51 

Second  grade   54 

First  grade   56 

 211 

County  schools : 

White   40 

Colored   39 

 79 

Teachers  of  music   4 

Teachers  of  drawing   7 

Teacher*  of  manual  trainin  g   15 

Teachers  of  cooking   10 

Teachers  of  sewing   9 

Teachers  of  physical  culture   4 

  49 

Total   601 

The  cost  of  the  schools  for  supervision  and  teaching'  was  as  follows: 

Supervision : 

Superintendent   $3,  300.  00 

Clerk   1,200.00 

Messenger   300.  00 

Eight  supervising  principals,  $2,000  each . . .  „   16,  000.  00 

One  supervising  principal   1,  500.  00 

 $22,300.00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (22,264)   1. 00 

Normal  school : 

Principal   1,  500.  00 

Two  teachers   2,  000.  00 

Two  teachers   1,  600.  00 

 *5, 100.  00 

*This  includes  the  cost  of  teaching  ten  practice  schools,  $4,132.72. 
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Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (46)   $20.  51 

High  schools: 

Principal   $2,500.00 

Sixty  teachers   50,  445.  00 

  52,945.00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (1,596)   33.  31 

Grammar  schools,  city  (39  eighth,  42  seventh,  50  sixth,  56  fifth 

grade  schools)   153,  260. 00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (7,777)   19.  70 

Primary  schools,  city  (52  fourth,  53  third,  56  second,  58  first 

grade  schools)   *108,  900.  00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (9,592)   11.  35 

County  schools : 

White  schools  (41)   25, 180. 08 

Colored  schools  (43)   22,  865. 00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment : 

White  (1,648)   15.28 

Colored  (1,605)   14.  25 

Special  teachers  (4  music  teachers.  7  drawing  teachers,  4  teachers  of 

physical  culture)   11,  300.  00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (22,264)   .51 

Teachers  of  manual  training  schools  (of  carpentry,  14;  of  metal  work- 
ing, 1;  of  cookery,  10 ;  of  sewing,  9)   23,067.50 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (22,264)   1.  04 

Cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  in  all  the  schools,  including  manual  training, 

based  on  average  enrollment  (22,264)   18.  08 


Table  XIV. — Buildings  and  rooms  occupied  (owned  and  rented)  in  the  first  six  divisions 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892  ( excluding  the  high  schools ). 


Divisions. 


First. 

Second 
A. 

Second 
B. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth 
A. 

Sixth 
B. 

Total. 

8 

6 

8 

8 

6 

8 

14 

13 

71 

Buildings  rented  

1 

a2 

1 

1 

61 

6 

Total  

9 

8 

8 

9 

6 

9 

15 

13 

77 

Rooms  owned  

c71 

d61 

c71 

<?59 

57 

49 

/55 

472 

92 

h  15 

U 

/? 

1 

dl 

25 

Total  

73 

76 

71 

63 

51 

58 

50 

55 

497 

a  One  occupied  hy  cooking  schools  and  one  hy  manual-training  schools. 
b  Occupied  hy  cooking  school. 

cOne  occupied  by  cooking  school  and  one  hy  manual-training  school. 
d  One  occupied  hy  cooking  school. 

e  One  occupied  by  manual  training,  one  by  cooking,  and  one  hy  sewing  school. 
/  Two  occupied  by  manual-training  schools  and  two  by  cooking  schools. 
(/One  occupied  by  cooking  school  and  one  by  graded  school. 
/tFour  occupied  by  cooking  schools  and  eleven  by  manual-training  schools. 
iTwo  occupied  by  graded  schools,  one  by  cooking,  and  one  by  manual-training  school. 
Occupied  by  sewing  (cutting)  school. 


*  To  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  teaching  ten  practice  schools,  $4,132.73. 
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NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


Table  showing  facts  relating  to  night  schools. 


Schools. 

Cost  of 
teachers. 

Whole 
number 
of  per- 
sons en- 
rolled 
during 
the  year 

Average 
attend- 
ance per 
night. 

Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 

Number 
of  ses- 
sions. 

Number 
of  teach- 
ers. 

WHITE. 

High  school  

Franklin  school 

Jefferson  school  

Newsboys'  Home  

Messenger  Boys'  Home*  

$725 
404 
464 
464 

174 
116 

28 

318 
262 
195 
204 

40 
54 

79 
61 
36 
53 

p;q 
oa 

10 

7 

76.6 
68.2 
76.3 
72.2 
oy.  o 
68.5 
59.2 

58 
58 
58 
58 

t;a 
Oo 

58 

58 

14 

7 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

Total  

2.  899 
145 

1,313 
31 

305 
9 

69.9 
77.2 

26 
1 

School  of  cookery,  007  0  street  NW 

Total  

58 

OS 

3, 044 

1,344 

314 

70.1 

27 

COLORED. 

Mott  

Hillside  

Total  

362 
261 

165 
45 

80 
30 

93.8 
89.6 

58 
58 

3 

623 

210  110 

92.6 

5 

Grand  total  

3,  667 

1,554 

424 

74.9 

32 

*  Discontinued. 


FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  furnishing  of  free  text-books  and  supplies  to  the  first  four  grades 
of  school  last  year  was  a  new  feature  of  our  work. 

The  work  was  attended  with  but  little  difficulty,  although  much  ad- 
ditional labor  was  involved. 

General  supplies — as  ink,  chalk,  and  a  few  other  articles — were  pur- 
chased out  of  the  contingent  fund  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  the 
District  auditor,  who  decided  that  the  free  text-book  fund  could  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  only  such  books  and  supplies  as  had  in  previous 
years  been  purchased  by  the  pupils. 

The  appropriation  for  free  text-books  was  $25,000.  Of  this  amount 
the  sum  of  $'24,779  was  used. 
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Articles. 


i  Quantity. 


Primers  

First  readers  

Second  readers  *  

Third  readers  

Fourth  readers  

Geographies  

Arithmetics  

Health  primers  

Music  readers  

Music  pamphlets  

Arithmetic  readers  

Writing  tablets  

AVriting  cards  

Writing  hooks  

Drawing  tahlets  

Slates  

Slate  pencils  hoxes. 

Lead  pencils  gross. 

Rubber  pounds. 

Modeling  paper  reams. 

Composition  and  practice  paper  reams. 

Additional  expenses: 

Custodian  

Hauling  

Express  and  freight  charges  on  hooks,  etc  

Books  of  record  

Blanks  for  supervisors  and  teachers  

Repair  of  stamps  

Unexpended  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  

Total  


6, 132 
12,  384 
6,088 
6,  020 
4.  716 
4,116 
4, 176 


Amount 
expended. 


8,  640  | 
2, 400  j 
1,800  j 
7,873  I 
7,752  j 
16,  572 
33,  750 
10,  236 
600 
782 
70 
10 
449 


25,  000. 00 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  four  grades  that  were  supplied 
with  free  books  was  24,08G,  making  the  cost  per  pupil  $1,029. 
The  cost  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Grade. 

Average 
cost  per 
pupil. 

First  

8,005  |  $5,748.43 
5,  814  \     3,  385  01 
5,390  6,480.37 
4,877  9,165.19 

$0.  718 
0. 582 
1.202 
1.879 

Second  

Third  

Fourth  —  

-  Everything  purchased  was  issued  except  a  very  few  books  and  a 
small  quantity  of  writing  paper,  the  purchases  being  made  with  great 
care,  as  the  enrollment  of  pupils  indicated  a  need  in  the  various  grades 
and  in  the  different  school  divisions. 

A  little  waiting  for  books  or  supplies  was  occasioned  at  the  begin, 
ning  of  the  school  year  by  reason  of  the  conservatism  exercised  in  pur- 
chasing. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  honorable  Commissioners 
issued  the  following  order  for  the  distribution  and  care  of  books: 

Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  14,  1891, 

Ordered,  That  the  following  rules  governing  the  purchase,  distribution,  and  iv\e 
of  free  text-books  and  supplies  are  hereby  adopted: 

That  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  estimate  the  number 
of  pupils  in  each  grade  who  will  probably  attend  the  school  during  the  school  year 
beginning  September,  1891;  that  he  shall,  with  such  number  of  pupils  as  a  basis  of 
reckoning,  determine  the  number  of  books  of  each  kind  required  as  also  the  quan- 
tities of  other  necessary  articles  required  for  the  conduct  of  said  schools  in  said 
grades,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Commissioners. 

That  when  the  number  of  books  and  the  quantities  of  supplies  have  been  deter- 
mined, bids  shall  be  invited  according  to  law  for  furnishing  said  books  and  said 
supplies,  the  contract  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  according  to  law. 

That  books  and  supplies  for  free  use  shall  be  bought  as  books  and  other  supplies 
have  been  bought  for  the  schools  in  the  past,  on  the  requisition  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  with  the  approval  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District. 

That  the  different  supervising  princix>als  shall  make  requisition  for  such  books 
and  supplies  as  may  be  needed  in  their  schools  upon  their  respective  superintendents, 
which  requisition,  upon  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  in  charge,  shall  be  hon- 
ored by  the  custodian,  a  strict  account  of  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  superintendent. 

That  each  supervising  principal  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  and  return 
of  all  books  ordered  by  him,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  economical  use  of 
all  supplies  ordered. 

That  the  supervising  principals  may,  in  their  judgment,  issue  books  and  other 
school  supplies  for  their  several  schools  on  the  requisition  of  the  teachers  thereof,  a 
strict  account  of  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  supervising  principal. 

That  the  teachers  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  care  and  return  of  all  books 
issued  to  them,  and  for  the  proper  use  of  all  supplies  issued  to  them. 

That  a  strict  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  teacher  with  each  pupil  on  blanks  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose. 

That  the  books  are  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  school ;  such  books,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken  home  by  the  pupil  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  grant  this  privilege  for  study  or  for  the  preparation  of  les- 
sons. The  teacher,  however,  shall  be  held  accountable  to  the  supervising  principal 
for  the  preservation  and  return  of  such  books. 

That  any  pupil  materially  injuring  or  destroying  a  book,  slate,  or  other  supply 
shall  be  made  to  replace  the  same  or  to  pay  for  the  same  and  may  be  deprived  the 
privilege  of  school  until  this  requirement  is  complied  with. 

That  in  the  case  of  resignation,  withdrawal,  or  removal  of  a  teacher  the  super- 
vising principal  shall  make  a  strict  examination  of  said  teacher's  school  to  ascertain 
if  all  books  and  supplies  issued  to  said  school  are  on  hand  and  in  proper  order,  or 
otherwise  properly  accounted  for,  before  the  pay  certificates  for  the  last  month  pre- 
ceding such  resignation,  withdrawal,  or  removal  shall  be  issued  to  the  teacher. 

That  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  every  teacher  shall  render,  in  writing,  a  strict 
account  to  the  supervising  principal  in  charge  of  all  books  issued  to  him  or  received 
by  him  from  the  teacher  preceding  him,  and  the  supervising  principal  shall  satisfy 
himself  that  such  accounts  are  correct,  and  that  the  number  and  condition  of  books 
and  the  quantities  and  condition  of  supplies  are  satisfactory  or  that  such  books  and 
supplies  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  before  the  pay  certificates  for  the 
month  preceding  the  close  of  the  year  shall  be  issued  to  the  teacher. 
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That  the  supervising  principals  shall  render  a  strict  account  to  their  respective 
superintendents  of  all  books  and  supplies  issued  to  them  for  the  year,  before  receiv- 
ing their  pay  certificates  for  the  last  month  preceding  the  close  of  the  year. 

That  the  superintendents  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  render  to  the  Commission- 
ers a  strict  account  of  all  books  and  other  supplies  received  by  them  by  requisition 
as  well  as  of  such  books  and  supplies  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

John  W.  Douglass, 
John  W.  Ross, 

Commissioners,  D.  C. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  distributing  and  using  the  articles  fur- 
nished to  prevent  both  the  loss  and  the  abuse  of  books  and  the  careless 
and  extravagant  use  of  perishable  articles. 

A  few  books  were  lost  or  destroyed,  every  one  of  which  was  replaced, 
so  that  the  loss  was  nothing.  This  remarkable  showing  is  due  to  the 
conscientiousness  of  teachers  who,  in  some  instances,  replaced  the  lost 
or  damaged  books. 

The  teachers  did  the  new  work  imposed  on  them  with  intelligence 
and  with  a  faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  every  responsibility. 

The  experiment,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  was  in  every  way  a  success. 

It  was  assumed,  in  making  a  plea  for  free  text-books,  that  there  were 
children  in  the  community  who  were  deprived  the  privilege  of  schools 
because  their  parents  or  guardians  could  not  afford  to  buy  books  and 
other  necessary  articles,  and  that  if  these  were  furnished  the  attend- 
ance Avould  be  increased  5  i.  e.,  that  the  schools  would  reach  more  per- 
sons. The  supposition  has  been  verified  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  verify 
it  by  the  experience  of  one  year. 

The  average  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  first  four 
grades  of  school  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  last  year  was  1.3  per 
cent,  whereas  the  increase  of  enrollment  during  the  past  year  in  the 
same  grades  was  3.3  per  cent.  It  is  not  known  of  course  whether  or 
not  the  population  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  during  the  past  year 
than  during  the  previous  five  years.  I  think,  however,  that  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  by  making  the  schools  absolutely  free  we  shall 
more  nearly  reach  all  whom  the  schools  are  intended  to  reach. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  logic  of  free  schools  will  lead  eventually 
to  furnishing  everything  needed  by  the  child. 

There  are  some  advantages  secured  when  books  are  furnished  beside 
that  of  a  pecuniary  saving  to  the  pupil  and  that  of  reaching  more 
pupils  with  school  influence. 

1.  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  saving  of  time  and  worry  to  have 
supplies  of  books  ready  when  they  are  wanted.  This  condition  can  not 
be  secured  when  pupils  purchase  their  own  books,  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  delay  occasions  repetition  of  work  and  other  economic  losses .  To 
prevent  such  losses  many  articles  of  general  use,  as  chalk  and  ink,  had 
been  furnished  by  the  schools  for  years  before  text-books  were  fur- 
nished. 

2.  By  supplying  the  children  with  what  is  needed  a  greater  variety 
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of  books  can  be  used  without  additional  cost.  Thus  more  variety  and 
more  breadth  may  be  given  to  the  instruction.  For  instance,  half  sets 
of  reading  books  may  be  furnished  instead  of  one  whole  set.  As  only 
one-half  of  the  school  should  be  taught  at  once,  a  half  set  is  all  that 
can  be  used  at  once.  Thus  may  the  pupils  be  made  to  read  two  books 
instead  of  one  with  an  expense  of  but  one  book.  The  advantage  of 
this  is  obvious.  This  use  of  books  is  not  practicable  when  pupils  buy 
their  own  books  because  it  involves  a  borrowing  and  lending  of  books 
that  is  out  of  the  question,  or  the  buying  of  more  than  one  book  by 
the  pupil. 

The  advantages  here  alluded  to  are  felt  chiefly  in  reading,  history, 
and  geography  classes. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS — WHERE  IT  HAS  BEEN — SOME  REASONS 

FOR  THE  SAME. 

The  action  taken  by  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  Har- 
vard University,  making  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct  and  efficiency 
of  our  high  schools,  renders  it  permissible,  perhaps  even  advisable,  to 
present  in  this  report  some  of  the  facts  of  the  management  and  growth 
of  our  school  system  during  the  past  few  years. 

" Education  for  all"  and  "free  public  schools"  are  terms  that  are 
nearly  synonymous. 

"  If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it,"  however,  expresses  but 
apart  of  the  controlling  genius  of  the  public-school  idea.  The  idea  of 
"education  for  all"  contemplates  benefits  to  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  for  those  who  desire  and  seek  opportu- 
nities for  improvement.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries in  some,  perhaps  in  many  instances,  do  not  know  their  best 
interests  and  therefore  will  not,  unaided,  elect  a  course  of  acts  that  will 
best  subserve  their  welfare. 

It  is  not  enough  that  all  who  desire  may  have  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation. The  genius  of  free  education  is  missionary  in  part.  It  seeks 
to  benefit  society  by  aggressive  .means,  purposive  efforts,  in  forming 
its  multiplying  increments.  But  the  genius  of  the  government  under 
which  our  free  schools  exist  does  not  brook  compulsion  except  as  a  last 
resort.  This  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  for  getting 
hold  of  the  child  before  bad  habits  are  formed ;  by  the  establishment  of 
night  schools  to  give  additional  chance  to  those  who  regret  lost  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  by  other  alluring  means  of  opportunity,  as  public  libra- 
ries, etc.,  before  resort  is  had  to  compulsion. 

Education  must  not  only  be  made  free,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  the 
people  and  the  people  must  be  helped  to  accept  it  by  giving  them  se- 
ductive experiences  with  it. 

A  thousand  books  in  a  central  library  will  not  ha  ve  as  many  readers 
as  the  same  books  divided  among  ten  depositories  where  the  many  will 
come  in  contact  with  them  by  reason  of  their  other  associations. 
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Many  more  children  will  attend  school  in  ten  buildings  located  so  as 
to  be  convenient  to  all  than  will  attend  the  same  number  of  schools 
massed  in  a  central  locality. 

It  is  not  enough  to  offer  opportunity  for  education  to  all.  The 
means  must  be  made  attractive,  and  must  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
those  whom  it  is  desired  to  reach. 

Actuated  by  considerations  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  remarks  the 
efforts  of  the  school  authorities  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  di- 
rected with  consistent  continuity  to  providing  opportunity  for  the  many. 
It  has  been  our  policy  to  carry  opportunity  to  the  child,  and  to  make 
such  opportunity  tempting  and  seductive.  The  board,  accordingly,  has 
asked  of  Congress  appropriations  for  an  increase  in  the  accommodations 
for  the  lower-grade  schools  to  be  placed  where  those  for  whom  they 
were  intended  would  be  accommodated  in  reality. 

What  has  been  done  by  Congress  during  the  time  to  which  allusion 
is  made  is  of  interest.    An  account  of  it  is  not  out  of  place  here. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  the  fall  of  18S5,  there  was  an 
attendance  in  our  schools  of  31,294  pupils  below  the  high  school.  To 
accommodate  this  number  of  pupils  there  were  368  schoolrooms.  (The 
high  schools  at  that  time  were  amply  provided  for  in  the  central  high 
school  and  by  renting  the  Miner  building  for  the  colored  pupils.)  This 
made  it  necessary  for  11,894  pupils  to  be  provided  for  in  rented  rooms 
or  to  be  sent  to  half-time  schools  with  the  same  number  of  others  who 
would  be  compelled  to  share  with  them  the  accommodations  provided. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  rent  rooms  that  are  fit  for  school  purposes 
either  as  respects  convenience  or  healthfulness.  The  disadvantage  of 
half-day  schools  has  been  set  forth  in  more  than  one  annual  report 
issued  from  this  office.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be  more  than  mentioned 
in  this  place.  The  sufferers  because  of  inadequate  facilities  in  every 
instance  were  the  children  of  the  lower  grades. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  a  fact  known  by  all  who  know  schools  and 
school  work,  that  the  mass  of  children  never  attend  high-grade  schools 
however  numerous  or  conveniently  located  they  may  be.  The  masses 
get  all  the  education  they  ever  receive  in  the  lower-grade  schools.  It 
was  thought  wise  and  right  that  every  reasonable  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  good  and  ample  accommodations  for  all  who  should 
be  given  instruction  in  the  lower  grades,  to  the  end  not  only  that  a 
good  school  might  be  provided  for  every  child  asking  for  it,  but  that  a 
good  school  should  be  offered  every  child.  The  exact  condition  of  af- 
fairs was  made  public,  and  Congress  was  asked  to  make  appropriations 
for  additional  room  for  primary  and  intermediate  grade  pupils.  The 
result  has  been  most  gratifying.  During  the  school  year  ending  June 
30,  1892,  there  were  37,413  pupils  enrolled  in  our  schools  in  grades  be- 
low the  high  school.  For  the  accommodation  of  these  there  were  656 
schoolrooms.  This  shows  an  increase  of  19.5  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  pupils  taught  during  the  seven  years  under  consideration,  while  the 
394A  3 
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increase  in  the  number  of  schoolrooms  for  their  accommodation  is  79 
per  cent.  During  the  seven  years  there  were  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  pupils  in  grades  below  the  high  school  1  nine-room  house, 
32  eight-room  houses,  3  four-room  houses,  2  two-room  houses,  1  one- 
room  house,  and  10  additional  rooms  to  other  buildings. 

Number  of  houses  owned,  excluding  high  schools — 

1892   93 

1885   54 

Increase  for  the  seven  years   39 

Small  rather  than  large  buildings  have  been  made,  that  the  schools 
might  be  near  the  pupils,  and  that  danger  in  going  to  and  from  school 
might  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  exposure  to  inclement 
weather  might  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  year  1886  the  board  of  trustees  abolished  examinations  as 
tests  for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade  below  the  high  school,  and  as 
tests  for  entrance  to  the  high  school. 

At  that  time  I  interpreted  this  action  of  the  board  to  mean  that  it  is 
more  important — 

(1)  To  know  that  the  teachers  understand  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work  prescribed  for  the  grades  in  which  they 
teach,  respectively,  than  the  average  percentages  of  their  schools  ob- 
tained by  answering  five  or  ten  questions  asked  by  a  committee  or  a 
superintendent  5 

(2)  To  know  that  the  teachers  understand  and  use  those  processes 
by  which  all  the  pupils  may  best  be  developed  morally,  mentally  and 
physically,  than  that  certain  numbers  of  their  pupils  have  reached  a 
given  average  in  the  prescribed  branches  of  scholastic  work; 

(3)  To  know  that  every  child  in  the  schools  is  trained  to  work  most 
advantageously  and  naturally,  than  how  he  stands  in  his  studies  in  re- 
lation to  other  members  of  his  class; 

(4)  To  know  that  every  child  is  trained  to  do  better  work,  more  prof- 
itable work,  each  day,  than  that  in  the  estimation  of  some  one  who  has 
rated  his  answers  he  has  made  one-half  per  cent  higher  standing  than 
some  other  member  of  the  class; 

(5)  To  know  that  the  children  are  learning  where  to  get  information, 
how  to  get  it,  and  what  to  do  with  it,  than  the  names  or  number  of 
those  who  remember  at  a  given  moment  the  greatest  amount  of  what 
they  have  learned ; 

(6)  To  know  that  scholarly  desires  and  habits  are  cultivated  in  the 
school  and  scholarly  processes  are  adopted  by  the  children,  than  that 
they  stand  high  in  some  or  all  of  the  studies  pursued. 

I  interpreted  this  action  to  mean  that  it  is  important — 

(L)  To  know  that  no  child  is  injured  by  undue  stimulus,  that  no  child, 
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however  dull,  is  discouraged  by  unwise  criticism  or  bad  methods  of 
teaching ; 

(2)  To  know  that  children  are  learning  to  do  good  work,  are  improv- 
ing day  by  day  for  the  sake  of  the  work  and  the  improvement  it  brings, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  getting  higher  marks  than  their  associates; 

(3)  To  know  that  the  pupil's  motive  in  studying  is  to  learn  and 
grow,  rather  than  to  stand  high  in  examination,  or  even  to  be  promoted; 
and.  finally, 

(I)  To  know  that  by  the  processes  of  the  schools,  both  teacher  and 
pupil  do  not,  in  their  nervous  anxiety  over  percentages  and  averages, 
lose  sight  of  that  better,  that  chief  part  of  their  work,  the  development 
of  integrity  and  moral  character. 

Written  examinations  relieve  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants 
of  much  responsibility,  though  adding  greatly  to  the  drudgery  of  their 
work.  A  large  part  of  this  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  teacher, 
who,  by  the  processes  of  teaching  thereby  made  necessary,  shifts  a  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  upon  the  pupil.  By  the  abolition  of  written 
examinations  the  teacher  is  left  free  to  exercise  .an  intelligent  and 
useful  individuality  in  the  choice  of  matter  and  methods,  and  by  the 
teaching  thereby  made  possible  the  pupil  is  freed  from  a  nervous, 
feverish  responsibility;  spontaneity  is  encouraged  and  developed,  and 
the  natural  growth  of  power  and  increase  of  knowledge  ensue,  with  the 
least  possible  nervous  expenditure. 

This  change  of  method  for  making  promotions  may  have  been,  un- 
doubtedly has  been,  in  some  measure,  a  cause  of  growth  in  the  higher 
grades  of  school.  It  is  asserted  by  those  who  have  done  continuous 
teaching  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  schools,  including  those  of  the 
high  school,  that  pupils  have  come  to  their  respective  grades  as  well 
prepared  to  do  the  work  as  those  who  came  in  former  years  who  were 
admitted  by  examination  tests.  The  tendency  of  the  nonexamination 
scheme  of  conducting  the  schools  is  in  the  direction  of  longer  school 
time  for  those  who  attend. 

If  it  is  admitted,  then,  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  taught 
long  under  both  plans  of  promotion,  that  the  scholarship  secured  by 
the  one  plan  is  as  good  as  that  secured  by  the  other,  it  follows  that  the 
nonexamination  plan  is  in  the  interest  of  more  education  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Increased  relative  attendance  is  shown  in  the  grades  just  below  the 
high  schools. 

In  the  year  1S85  the  enrollment  in  the  eightli  grade  grammar  school 
was  1,319.  In  the  year  1892  the  enrollment  in  the  same  grade  was 
1,990,  showing  an  increase  in  the  seven  years  of  nearly  51  per  cent, 
whereas  the  schools  as  a  whole  increased  but  2L.8  per  cent  during  the 
same  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  freedom  from  nervous  strain  that 
is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  test  examinations  and  of  the  work 
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that  prepares  for  them  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  many  nervously 
inclined  boys  and  girls  in  school  longer  than  they  would  have  stayed 
had  examinations  been  required. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED. 

Simultaneously  with  what  was  done  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  night  schools  were  established  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
District.  These  schools  have  added  to  the  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
poses, but  have  afforded  opportunity  for  improvement  and  education  to 
a  large  number  of  persons  that  could  not  or  would  not  attend  day  ses- 
sions. The  number  of  persons  benefited  by  the  night  schools  annu- 
ally is  nearly  3,000. 

CHANGE  OF  WORK  IN  LOWER  GRADE  WORK. 

Much  money  has  been  used  and  much  effort  expended  in  broaden  iug 
the  work  of  the  lower  grade  schools  and  in  changing  and  correlating 
the  activities  of  the  child  in  efforts  for  its  accomplishments — 

(1)  By  the  introduction  of  manual  training  (shop  work),  cooking 
(laboratory  work),  and  sewing,  each  of  which  has  been  given  to  all 
who  were  fitted  to  take  it. 

(2)  By  diverting  the  drawing  done  in  the  schools  from  flat  work  to 
object  work  of  seeing  and  representing,  and  to  inventing  and  construct- 
ing, by  use  of  materials  adapted  to  the  various  purposes. 

(3)  By  the  introduction  of  elementary  science  study,  that  has  made 
all  other  work  more  intelligible  by  laying  a  proper  foundation  for  it, 
and  has  caused  all  other  work  to  be  more  intelligently  done. 

Plants  are  studied  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  school,  not  for  getting  a 
knowledge  of  botany,  but  as  a  means  of  training  the  child  to  see  and  as 
a  means  of  putting  him  in  possession  of  correlated  information  for  the 
learning  and  exercise  of  exact  expression  and  the  correct  and  sensible 
use  of  language,  and  for  making  material  with  (to  him)  meaning  to  it 
for  his  early  reading  lessons. 

The  facts  of  the  forms  and  habits  of  familiar  animals  are  learned  that 
the  learner  may  be  trained  in  methods  of  getting  knowledge  first  hand, 
and  for  intelligent  practice  in  the  use  of  English  idiom  in  the  formula- 
tion of  such  knowledge. 

The  simpler  elements  of  chemistry,  and  the  simpler  fundamental  laws 
of  physics,  and  the  more  easily  obtained  facts  of  physical  geography  are 
taught  by  means  of  objects  for  reasons  as  above  stated,  and  also  to 
furnish  the  minds  of  the  children  with  knowledge  of  facts  acquired  first 
hand  (by  coining  in  contact  with  things  rather  than  with  symbols),  that 
will  serve  as  interpreters  of  what  they  will  be  asked  to  learn  later  in 
their  course  of  study  in  the  schools. 

We  must  for  a  long  time  compare  sight  with  touch  if  we  would  accustom  our  eye 
to  report  forms  and  distances  accurately.  Without  touch  and  without  progressive 
movement  the  keenest  eyesight  in  the  world  could  give  us  no  idea  of  extent.    To  an 
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oyster  the  entire  universe  can  be  only  a,  single  point.  Only  "by  walking,  feeling, 
counting,  and  measuring  do  we  learn  to  estimate  distances. — Rousseau. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  act  of  referring  impressions  to  things 
or  objects  in  space,  though  appearing  to  us  so  simple,  immediate,  and  irresistible,  is 
the  result  of  a  long  process  of  acquisition  of  learning  from  experience. — Sully. 

CAUSES  FOR  INCREASED  ATTENDANCE   IN   THE  UPPER   GRADES  OF 

SCHOOL. 

Our  course  of  study  offers  variety  in  mental  activity  by  the  number 
and  character  of  subjects  that  are  studied.  It  requires  physical  activity 
in  variety  in  the  prosecution  of  investigation,  thus  coordinating  physical 
and  mental  activity  in  securing  educational  ends  sought.  It  therefore 
offers  variety  in  lines  of  work  by  which  pupils  may  reach  equally 
valuable  educational  results. 

By  the  same  causes  it  gives  a  broader,  better,  and  more  intelligent 
outlook  on  the  many  departments  of  knowledge  beyond  the  learner, 
and  therefore  opens  a  greater  number  of  fields  for  continued  ambition 
or  desire  for  usefulness.  Thus  is  learning  made  attractive,  thus  re- 
lieved of  its  drudgery,  resulting  in  pupils  remaining  longer  at  study 
by  choice. 

No  doubt  both  the  freedom  from  examinations  and  the  variety  and 
coordination  of  mental  and  physical  action  involved  in  the  work  of  our 
schools  have  been  causes  in  some  measure  for  an  unusual  growth  of 
the  upper  grades. 

THE  WORK  IS  HEALTHFUL. 

Another  result  of  variety  in  mental  activity ;  of  relief  from  memoriter 
learning,  secured  by  original  investigation  and  experiment;  of  contact 
with  things  in  the  early  stages  of  learning,  instead  of  with  symbols  of 
things;  of  the  employment  of  physical  activity  for  stimulating  mental 
activity  and  helping  the  mind  in  building  concepts,  is  the  conservation 
if  not  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  learner. 

A  strictly  didactic,  memoriter  method  of  teaching  and  learning,  re- 
spectively, can  never  be  conducive  to  health  either  of  teacher  or  of  pupil. 

There  have  been,  therefore,  other  and  better  reasons  for  broadening 
the  work  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools  than  that  we  might  broaden 
the  knowledge  of  the  children. 

A  relationship  between  the  excitation  of  the  brain  and  mental  activity 
has  been  fully  established  by  experiment  and  observation,  being  now 
accepted  without  question.  The  brain  is  the  great  central  or  meeting 
point  of  the  nervous  system.  It  may  be  called  the  physical  basis  of 
mind. 

No  matter  whether  brain  is  mind  and  acts  as  such  or  whether  mind 
is  superior  to  and  wholly  outside  of  brain  causing  it  to  act,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  every  primary  psychical  process  is  caused  by  a  physi- 
cal irritation  or  process.    It  is  known  that  an  unsound  brain  can  not 
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act  as  a  sound  mind,  or,  if  the  other  view  of  mind  be  taken,  it  is  known 
that  an  unsound  brain  can  not  be  depended  on  to  do  sound  work  when 
acted  on  by  the  mind. 

We  know,  too,  that  the  brain  is  physical,  and  that  it  is  susceptible  to 
improvement  or  damage.  "A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body  "  is  con- 
duced in  the  early  stages  of  learning  by  activity  of  the  body  coopera- 
ting with  the  mind  to  obtain  the  knowledge  sought.  The  activity  of 
the  body  that  supplies  the  mind  with  its  causes  for  action  and  its 
means  of  action  produces  its  growth,  and  is  thus  the  truly  healthful  ac- 
tivity. 

Whatever  the  mind  is,  the  seat  of  the  mind,  the  immediate  home  of 
the  mind,  is  physical.  The  physical  instruments  of  mental  action,  like 
other  physical  instruments  (human),  may  be  kept  alert  and  in  a  healthy 
state  by  action  suited  to  their  nature  and  structure. 

Mental  activity  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  those  waste  products  which  are  known 
to  be  elements  of  nerve  cells. — [Sully. 

When  a  shock  imparted  to  the  mind  causes  violeut  emotion  it  produces  a  real  com- 
motion in  the  molecules  of  the  nervous  paths  of  communication  and  produces  a  defi- 
nite physical  effect  in  physically  constituted  mind  centers. — [Maudsley. 

The  end  organs  of  the  nerves,  and  the  organs  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached when  sensations  are  started  by  contact  with  objects  to  be  per- 
ceived; the  nerves  themselves,  the  conductors  of  these  impressions, 
and  the  brain  masses,  the  centers  of  receiving  and  distributing  organs 
of  sense  impressions  without  whose  offices  there  can  be  no  mental  ac- 
tion, are  all  physical.  These  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  physical  growth 
and  decay.  These  are  kept  sound  and  healthy  by  care  and  judicious 
exercise,  both  mental  and  physical,  in  coordinated  purposive  effort. 
Not  only  their  size,  but  the  degree  of  their  complexity,  depends  on 
physical  action  and  on  diversity  of  physical  action.  If,  for  instance,  the 
sensation  of  resistance  were  not  conveyed  to  the  brain  centers  by 
nerves  having  their  end  organs  in  the  muscles,  the  child  could  never 
be  made  to  understand  gravity  and  weight,  cohesion  and  toughness. 

This  opens  up  a  branch  of  mental  training  for  reasons  of  health  alone, 
for  which  our  educational  processes  are  to  be  held  responsible. 

As  civilization  develops  and  machinery  is  made  to  do  more  of  the 
work  that  hands  have  heretofore  done,  as  children  are  born  to  urban 
life,  where  contact  with  things  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it 
will  grow  more  and  more  imperative  that  the  schools  shall  arrange  their 
processes  of  education  to  make  good  the  loss.  This  Avill  not  be  a  difficult 
task.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  is  now  accepted  as  a  truth,  that  the 
processes  that  are  best  calculated  to  develop  mental  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, if  directed  in  the  right  channels,  afford  opportunity  for  most 
economically  teaching  those  mechanical  processes  that  are  established 
and  expected  products  of  education  and  at  the  same  time  for  acquiring 
that  information  that  is  useful  and  that  lies  at  the  base  of  all  organized 
information. 
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As  might  be  expected  the  same  processes,  by  use  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, will  constitute  the  very  course  of  physical  training  that  the  psy- 
cho-physical nature  of  the  child  demands. 

What  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  a  course  of  study  that  deals 
largely  with  things  in  its  early  work  for  the  exercise  and  development 
of  the  end  organs  of  sense,  in  skin,  muscle,  and  eye,  in  handling,  dis- 
secting, and  preparing,  and  by  representing  in  plastic  material  the 
world  of  objects  there  found;  what  healthful  exercise  must  be  given  to 
the  nerves,  the  conductors  of  sensations,  and  what  growth  and  vigor 
must  be  given  to  the  brain  centers  in  perfecting  percepts  and  in  help- 
ing to  build  concepts. 

Physical,  purposive  contact  with  objects  varied  as  are  the  possibilities 
of  the  human  mind  to  distinguish  qualities  or  tone-colors ;  physical,  pur- 
posive efforts  with  objects,  grouped  and  directed,  varied  as  are  the  form 
elements  that  must  be  taught  in  a  system  of  representation;  physical, 
purposive  efforts  with  objects,  with  and  without  tools,  grouped  and 
directed,  but  varied  and  diversified  as  are  the  qualities  of  objects  that 
are  conveyed  to  the  brain  centers  only  by  nerves  that  have  their  end 
organs  in  the  muscles ;  these  are  the  exercises  to  give  health  and  growth 
to  the  organs  of  sense,  including  the  brain,  physically  considered. 

Thus  may  a  system  of  physical  training  best  calculated  to  give 
health  and  strength  to  brain  and  muscle  be  identical  with  a  system 
of  exercises  in  learning  and  making  forms  as  a  part  of  a  drawing  course, 
and  at  the  same  time  identical  with  a  system  prescriped  for  teaching 
other  branches  of  learning  demanded,  and  for  giving  skill  in  those 
mechanical  processes  that  our  schools  are  expected  to  secure. 

OTHER  MEANS  EMPLOYED. 

The  health  of  our  pupils  has  been  further  cared  for  by  a  systematic 
course  of  physical  training  under  the  direction  of  special  teachers. 

That  our  efforts  to  conserve  the  health  of  pupils  have  caused  an  in- 
creased enrollment  by  a  longer  attendance  on  the  part  of  those  enrolled 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  This  increased  attendance  would  show 
itself  logically  only  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  school,  where  it  has  been 
shown  there  is  a  relatively  large  increase  of  attendance. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Efforts  were  next  made  to  induce  Congress  to  provide  free  books  and 
supplies,  in  which  effort  there  was  success.  The  results  of  this  move- 
ment have  been  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  report. 

OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit,  namely,  that  the  many  who  desire  it  may 
have  an  opportunity,  and  that  another  multitude  not  desiring  it  may 
be  induced  by  its  seductive  influence  to  study  in  grades  of  work  higher 
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than  the  grammar  school,  that  branch  high  schools  were  established,  if 
I  have  not  mistaken  the  intention  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
their  establishment. 

The  wisdom  of  creating  these  branch  schools  for  east  and  west  Wash- 
ington, respectively,  has  been  made  apparent  by  their  history  since 
their  establishment.  What  is  said  of  the  eastern  and  western  branches 
of  the  high  school  is  true  also  of  the  business  high  school,  which  was 
established  at  the  same  time.  An  experience  of  two  years  has  given 
opportunity  for  testing  the  usefulness  of  these  schools  and  their  right 
to  exist.  They  have  been  very  prosperous.  The  people  of  the  respecti  ve 
sections  of  the  city  where  they  are  located  have  shown  great  interest 
in  them.  Their  growth,  however,  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
central  high  school,  as  that  institution  has  lost  none  of  its  prosperity. 

Much  of  their  prosperity  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
wisely  managed  and  well  taught.  The  board  exercised  unusual  care 
in  the  selection  of  principals  and  teachers,  who  have  for  a  guide  in  their 
work  the  experience  of  the  central  high  school  as  well  as  the  constant 
advice  and,  when  needed,  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  accomplished 
principal  of  that  school,  Dr.  Lane.  Much  of  the  success  of  these  schools 
is  due  to  the  pride  that  the  people  have  taken  in  having  schools  of  a 
high  grade  near  home  as  a  part  of  a  home  system.  The  city  is  so  large 
that  the  central  high  school  is  far  away  (away  from  home)  to  many 
who  desire  to  send  their  children  to  a  high  school.  To  such  persons  it 
is  "  a  high  school"  simply,  and  not  "our  school;"  whereas  each  of  the 
branch  schools,  because  of  its  proximity,  is  to  all  who  send  to  it  "  our 
school,"  and  for  this  reason  is  the  recipient  of  a  fostering  care  and  is 
the  object  of  an  individual  pride  which  only  conscious  ownership  gives. 

These  schools  were  established  in  the  interest  of  more  education  or  of 
higher  education  for  the  many.  Each  was  so  placed  as  to  become  a 
part  of  the  home  school  of  the  people  whose  children  it  was  sought  to 
benefit,  so  that  each  person  could  know  the  school  and  become  inter- 
ested in  it  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  schools  in  his  neighborhood  and 
thus  consider  it  his  school. 

Some  of  the  success  that  characterized  the  management  and  teach- 
ing of  these  schools  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
them,  and  between  themselves  and  the  central  high  school,  which  was 
in  every  way  healthful  and  desirable. 

Muck  of  the  attendance,  particularly  that  which  may  be  considered 
the  increase,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  schools  were  near  home  and  easy 
of  access.  Many  who  want  more  education  than  the  grades  below  the 
high  school  offer,  and  to  whom  the  State  is  interested  in  giving  such 
education,  can  not  afford  two  car  fares  daily  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
expenses  incident  to  attending  such  a  school.  Much  of  the  attendance 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  some,  perhaps  many,  went  to  school  because 
it  was  convenient  to  go.  This  is  the  class  of  young  people  for  whom 
the  State  should  have  the  greatest  solicitude.    It  is  they  who  drift. 
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Their  drifting  most  frequently  carries  them  into  untrustworthy  currents, 
or  currents  whose  flow  carries  the  floater  into  danger.  From  a  moral 
as  well  as  from  a  financial  consideration  nothing  will  pay  better  than 
to  catch  the  persons  whose  tendency  is  to  drift,  and  to  make  an  effort 
to  direct  them  into  channels  that  are  safe  and  that  offer  employment  to 
mind  and  hands. 

It  was  thought  during  all  this  effort  in  laying  a  broad  foundation  for 
a  school  system  that  a  school,  though  not  attempting  at  first  the  grade 
work  to  be  desired  in  an  ideal  institution  of  the  kind,  which,  however, 
instructs  the  many,  and  whose  influence  is  ever  for  more  and  better  in- 
formation and  discipline,  is  of  more  value  to  the  State  or  community 
than  one  whose  requirements  are  so  severe  that  but  few  can  ever  hope 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  its  tuition. 

As  was  to  be  expected  by  anyone  acquainted  with  the  growth  of 
public  schools  in  America,  the  high  schools  grew  in  proportion  to  their 
opportunity  for  growth.  This  is  the  logical  result  of  public  school  ex- 
istence, unless  the  high  school  is  especially  antagonized.  But  such  is 
the  school  sentiment  of  this  community,  and  such  the  conditions  of 
social  and  business  life  here,  that  our  high  schools  increased  in  num- 
bers more  rapidly  during  the  seven  years  to  which  I  allude  than  the 
grades  below  them.  There  is  possibly  one  slightly  influencing  special 
administrative  cause  of  this  growth,  to  which  I  have  referred  under  the 
head  of  examinations.  In  1885  the  high-school  pupils  numbered  (white) 
745  j  in  1892  they  numbered  1,785.  This  shows  an  increase  in  attend- 
ance of  the  high  schools  of  139.6  per  cent  during  the  seven  years,  while 
the  grades  below  increased  but  17.2  per  cent,  and  the  entire  school  at- 
tendance but  21.7  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  before  it  was  desirable  to  force  a  high  grade  of  work 
for  a  few  who  might  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  was  advisable, 
to  put  it  mildly,  to  provide  for  correct  and  profitable  teaching  in  the 
various  branches  of  study  already  offered  the  pupils.  Concerning 
what  has  been  done  in  the  department  of  science  I  quote  from  my  last 
annual  report  : 

LABORATORY  WORK  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Referring  to  the  reports  of  the  principals  of  the  high  schools,  I  call  yonr  atten 
tion  to  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  those  schools 
within  a  few  years.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  appliances  and  a  teaching  force  restricted 
in  numbers  the  reform  was  not  accomplished  as  soon  as  was  desired  by  those  having 
the  work  in  charge. 

The  lecture  or  didactic-illustrative  method  of  teaching  a  science  requires  hut 
little  apparatus. 

The  value  of  such  teaching  is  proportionally  small.  The  younger  and  less  expe- 
rienced the  learner  the  less  the  value  of  such  teaching. 

The  text-hook  verification  method  of  teaching  requires  more  room  for  work, 
more  apparatus  to  Avork  with,  and  more  time  in  Avhich  to  Avork,  and  is  proportionally 
more  valuable.  Of  course,  more  teachers  are  necessary  when  this  method  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  experiment  observation  conclusion  method  requires  more  space,  more  appa- 
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ratus  or  appliances,  and  more  time  by  far  than  either  of  the  other  two  methods. 
More  teachers  are  also  necessary  to  teach  a  given  number  of  pupils.  This  is  the 
ideal  method  of  teaching  young  people  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  only  profitable  one. 

For  the  necessary  room,  the  indispensable  apparatus  and  the  adequate  teaching 
force  to  make  this  method  of  teaching  possible  we  have  been  unremittingly  striving 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years.  We  have  been  gaining  ground  each  year,  taking  from 
the  contingent  fund  everything  that  could  be  spared  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
specializing  the  work  and  adding  to  the  number  of  teachers. 

We  passed  into  the  second  stage — the  verification  stage — several  years  ago. 

The  new  houses  will  give  us  ample  room  in  which  to  work.  Having  now  a  reason- 
ably good  supply  of  appliances,  especially  for  chemistry  and  biology,  we  hope  here- 
after to  be  able  to  employ  the  necessary  force  of  instructors  to  insure  ideal  teaching. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  enforced  by  the  lack  of  room  and  of 
apparatus  has  caused  the  persistent  effort  that  has  been  made  for  a  few  years  to 
secure  more  and  better  accommodation  for  our  high  schools. 

All  of  these  changes  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages  have  cost 
much  money  and  have  taken  much  time  for  their  accomplishment. 
They  were,  however,  necessary  steps  in  carrying  the  school  to  a  higher 
inane  of  Avork  in  harmony  with  the  thought  and  progress  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

All  these  could  have  been  made  much  more  rapidly  than  they  have 
been  had  there  been  unlimited  means  at  the  disposal  of  those  directing 
the  work. 

The  grade  of  the  high  school  was  not  lowered  by  the  extension  of 
the  opportunities  it  offers.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  without  doubt. 
An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  alike  by  those  in  authority  in  the 
lower  grades  of  schools  and  those  who  manage  the  high-school  work  to 
make  the  work  of  the  schools  continuous  from  the  first  grade  through 
the  high  school.    The  effort  has  been  successful  in  a  gratifying  degree. 

The  hiatus  between  the  eighth  grade  and  the  high-school,  which  in 
former  years  prevented  many  from  entering  the  latter,  has  been  filled, 
so  that  it  is  now  no  more  difficult  to  pass  from  the  grammar  school  to 
the  high  school  than  it  is  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  another  either  in 
the  high  school  or  in  the  schools  below  the  high  school.  To  accomplish 
this  desirable  result  some  concessions  were  made  on  both  sides.  The 
losses  to  scholarship  and  culture,  if  any  occurred,  were  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  gains. 

That  the  grade  of  work  done  in  the  high  school  has  not  deteriorated, 
or  that  it  has  been  made  better,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  except  by 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  done  continuous  teaching  in  the 
schools  for  many  years.    The  following  is,  however,  of  interest  : 

In  1885,  745  pupils  (white)  were  enrolled  in  the  high  school,  of  whom 
271,  or  30.4  per  cent,  studied  Latin  and  other  branches  that  are  con 
sidered  preparatory  work  for  college. 

in  1892  1,785  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  same  school,  of  whom  777, 
or  43.5  per  cent,  studied  Latin  and  other  branches  leading  to  col 
leges.    This  shows  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  pupils 
presumably  expecting  to  continue  study  somewhere  in  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  after  leaving  the  high  school. 
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The  high  school  could  have  been  forced  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  work 
than  it  has  done,  if  by  higher  grade  of  work  is  meant  the  one  or  two 
additional  studies,  or  a  few  additional  sections  not  now  given  but  re 
quired  for  entrance  to  college;  but  with  a  given  (limited)  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  schools  it  would  necessarily  have  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  high-school  privileges  for  the  many  and  of  better  and 
broader  learning  in  grades  below  the  high  school. 

From  the  foregoing  it  Avillbe  seen  that  the  efforts  expended  during 
the  past  half  dozen  years  in  the  schools  of  Washington  have  been 
directed  largely — 

(1)  To  making  the  schools  thoroughly  healthful,  morally,  physically, 
and  intellectually. 

(2)  To  extending  their  benefits  to  more  persons,  reaching  out  after 
and  alluring  the  many. 

(3)  To  broadening  the  lines  of  work  in  the  lower  grades,  insuring 
thereby  at  once  better  preparation  for  life,  better  preparation  for  ad- 
vanced work,  and  greater  certainty  of  continued  advancement  after 
leaving  school. 

The  schools  have  been  giveu  new  lines  of  elementary  and  correlated 
work  rather  than  higher  departments  of  studies.  This  has  been  done 
to  make  them  broader.  The  tendency  of  the  former  policy  is  to  keep 
many  pupils  in  school  for  a  longer  time,  whereas  the  tendency  of  the 
latter  policy  is  to  retain  only  the  few  fortunate  pupils  for  a  longer  time. 

The  board  has  provided  for  the  proper  teaching  of  these  new  lines  of 
work.  This  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  board  when  adjusting  sala- 
ries, and  when  estimating  for  salaries  in  providing  first  for  the  lower 
grade  schools,  and  by  giving  for  the  support  of  the  high  schools  only 
what  remained  of  the  appropriations. 

A  foundation  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  schools  has  been  laid  on 
broad  lines  all  of  which  are  now  in  successful  operation.  Not  only  is 
there  a  broad  foundation  in  the  primary  schools,  but  there  is  a  health- 
ful homologous  growth  through  the  intermediate  and  grammar  school 
grades,  extending  into  and  including  the  three  years  of  high-school  work. 

It  is  now  time  to  foster  the  fourth-year  work  which  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  add  to  the  high- school  course,  if  it  can  be  done  without  en- 
dangering the  work  of  the  lower  grades. 

There  has  always  been  a  contingent  of  pupils  who  desired  and  some 
who  even  sought  more  instruction  at  our  hands.  These  would  have 
been  provided  for  had  there  been  money  enough  to  teach  them  in  higher 
grades  and  at  the  same  time  carry  the  lower-grade  instruction  to  those 
whom  the  schools  should  reach  first.  That  fifty  pupils  returned  to  the 
school  for  further  instruction  after  graduating  from  the  three-years' 
course  last  year  shows  how  great  is  the  contingent  uow,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  to  extend  the  course. 

The  high  school  is  now  in  an  excellent  condition  to  take  on  a  fourth 
year  of  study.    When  this  fourth  year  shall  have  been  fully  developed 
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the  school  will  send  forth  a  large  number  of  pupils  annually  into  higher 
schools,  some  of  whom  by  the  possibilities  of  their  preparation  will  go 
into  polytechnic  schools,  others  into  scientific  schools,  and  still  others 
into  schools  of  applied  sciences,  still  leaving  a  larger  number  to  go  to 
the  purely  classical  college  than  we  could  have  sent  had  our  efforts 
been  directed  to  making  our  high  school  a  college- fitting  school  to  the 
neglect  of  the  lower- grade  schools. 

This  fourth  year  of  work  can  not  be  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  what 
the  citizens  of  Washington  expect  of  it,  and  what  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  it,  without  more  stability  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  high 
school.  This  can  not  be  secured  except  by  paying  better  for  the  teach- 
ing. 

Most  of  our  teachers  for  the  high  school  come  tons  unskilled  in  their 
work.  Like  the  unskilled  gripmen  on  our  new  cable  lines,  they  cause 
many  breaks  and  many  blunders  and  much  delay.  When  by  practice 
they  become,  expert  and  therefore  valuable,  they  leave  for  more  profita- 
ble places. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  be  teachers  of  experience,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  heads  of  departments  should  be  competent  by  edu- 
cation and  by  their  experience  to  direct  their  respective  lines  of  work. 
A  number  of  larger  salaries  must  be  allowed,  that  men  and  women  may 
be  secured  for  these  leading  places  who  will  be  permanent. 

With  a  dozen  good  salaries  added  to  the  cost  of  our  high  schools  they 
can  be  made  a  pride  to  the  city  and  a  blessing  to  our  youth. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  accommodations  for  the  high  schools  have  kept  pace  with  their 
growth.  With  the  exception  of  the  business  school,  which  must  be 
provided  for,  but  which  at  this  writing  is  well  accommodated  in  the 
Miner  building  (rented),  our  high-school  buildings  will  be  ample  for 
another  decade,  even  if  the  city  continues  its  present  rapid  rate  of 
growth.  Congress  has  shown  as  great  liberality  in  providing  homes 
for  these  schools  as  it  has  shown  in  the  provision  for  the  lower  grade 
schools. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

But  little  need  be  said  here  respecting  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
the  various  branches  of  study.  This  is  fully  set  forth  by  my  associates, 
the  supervising  principals,  and  the  heads  of  departments  or  directors 
of  special  lines  of  work.    A  few  details  are  perhaps  desirable. 

MUSIC. 

As  the  plan  of  teaching  this  branch  is  in  a  transition  state,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  special  mention  of  it  in  this  place. 
In  the  report  of  last  year  brief  allusion  was  made  to  principles  and 
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ideas  resulting  from  the  study  of  tbe  possibilities  of  music  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child.  The  greatest  value  of  the  study  of  music  is 
undoubtedly  its  effect  upon  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  child's  nature.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  this  fact,  it  being  well  established  j  yet  it  is 
often  lost  sight  of  in  teaching  the  subject. 

It  is  also  indisputable  that  by  the  careful  study  of  singing  the  sense 
of  hearing  is  cultivated  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  vocal  organs 
and  the  lungs  are  both  strengthened,  thus  improving  the  general  health. 
The  study  of  singing  also  furnishes  admirable  means  for  the  training 
of  keen  and  sustained  attention,  swift  and  accurate  judgment,  retentive 
memory,  and  active  imagination. 

The  beauty  of  music  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  composition, 
the  skill  of  the  performer,  and  the  quality  of  the  instrument.  In  sing- 
ing the  instrument  is  the  voice.  The  qualities  desirable  for  a  musical 
instrument — length  of  range,  sweet,  smooth,  eveu,  full  tone — can  be 
developed  in  the  voice  until  it  becomes  as  sensitive  and  accurate  as 
the  finest  of  instruments.  Of  course,  this  can  be  done  to  perfection 
only  under  the  most  skillful  specialists  and  with  extraordinary  voices, 
but  in  all  schools,  under  the  general  teacher,  the  voice  of  the  average 
pupil  may  gradually  develop  a  pure,  smooth,  full,  even  tone  that  is  thor- 
oughly musical. 

Kesults  which  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  a  few  years  ago 
are  now  secured.  The  subject  of  voice  culture  in  its  relation  to  other 
school  work  has  been  carefully  studied.  It  is  known  that  broad  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied  readily  to  class  work  by  the  general  teacher. 

The  points  in  brief  are  these:  From  the  very  first  grade  the  children 
are  taught  to  assume  a  correct  position  of  the  body  during  all  singing. 
They  are  also  given  (cooperating  with  the  efforts  of  the  health  teacher) 
special  exercises  to  limber  the  muscles  of  the  face  so  that  they  may 
sing  with  open  mouths  and  throat,  one  of  the  requisites  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pure  tone. 

The  children  are  never  allowed  to  sing  loud  or  beyond  their  natural 
compass,  forcing  the  voice  and  straining  the  vocal  chords,  which  error 
has  been  so  marked  in  general  school  singing.  On  the  contrary,  the 
voices  are  kept  down  to  their  natural  volume  and  compass,  thus  de- 
veloping power  gradually  with  growth.  In  addition,  special  technical 
exercises  are  practiced  for  the  production  of  sustained  tone,  and  also 
for  the  development  of  evenness,  smoothness,  and  flexibility.  In  our 
schools,  during  the  last  two  years,  special  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
this  important  part  of  the  singing.  As  a  result  of  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  the  quality  of  tone  throughout  the  city  has 
been  improved  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  children  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  have  acquired  correct  habits  of  using  the  voice,  so  that 
the  tone  is  almost  universally  smooth,  sweet,  and  full. 

In  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  seen  mainly  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  lungs,  muscles  of  the  throat  and  face,  and  of  the  sense  of 
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hearing.  The  judgment  and  attention  are  also  trained  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent by  noting  the  qualities  of  the  sound. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  after  quality  of  the  instrument  is 
the  skill  of  the  performer.  But  in  the  very  development  of  the  desired 
qualities  of  tone  skill  is  acquiredin  the  control  of  the  voice  in  respect  to 
its  purity,  smoothness,  and  volume.  What  remains  to  be  learned  is 
the  materials  of  music,  intervals,  and  time,  and  their  representation. 

An  interval  in  music  produces  as  distinct  and  as  definite  an  impres- 
sion on  the  auditory  nerve  center  as  an  object  does  upon  the  optic 
nerve  center.  To  the  mind  an  interval  has  as  separate  and  distinct 
an  individuality  as  that  of  an  object.  The  intervals  are  concrete;  they 
are  so  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  that  he  learns  to  look  upon 
them  in  this  light.  By  careful  guidance  he  soon  learns  to  recognize  the 
simpler  intervals  and  to  produce  them  with  his  own  voice.  He  is  then 
guided  step  by  step — the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  the  connection — to  a  knowledge  of  the  representation  of 
intervals  in  musical  notation.  Knowing  the  intervals  themselves  as 
concrete  things  as  well  as  he  would  know  the  same  number  of  objects 
by  sight,  having  the  power  to  produce  them  with  his  own  voice  at  will, 
comprehending  fully  their  representation,  their  symbols,  by  notes  in 
the  different  keys  on  the  staff,  it  only  needs  systematic  practice  to  render 
him  able  to  sing  any  combination  of  intervals  in  any  key  at  sight. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  our  schools  in  this  respect,  except 
with  chromatic  intervals,  with  which  little  work  has  yet  been  done. 
After  systematic  work  in  this  direction  for  two  years,  the  majority  of 
the  schools  above  the  third  grade  can  read  at  sight  with  ease  any  in- 
tervals in  the  diatonic  scale  in  any  key. 

This  branch  of  work  calls  into  action,  primarily,  the  same  powers  ot 
the  child  as  were  exercised  in  the  development  of  good  tone,  as  the 
voice  is  constantly  used  in  the  study  of  intervals.  The  most  direct 
training,  however,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  through  the  sense 
of  hearing,  developing  a  power  of  fine  discrimination  in  the  relative 
pitch  of  sounds.  In  determining  intervals  from  the  representation,  the 
sense  of  sight  is  trained,  also  the  memory  and  judgment.  Sustained 
attention  is  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  study  of  intervals. 

To  develop  the  child's  mind  to  a  comprehension  of  time  in  music,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  him  feel  that  it  is  a  distinct  kind  of  motion  made 
up  of  groups  of  regularly  recurring  beats,  with  accent. 

The  regularity  of  the  beats  can  very  readily  be  taught  by  means  of 
the  pendulum,  but  the  accent  or  stress  must  by  given  by  the  voice. 

Many  songs  and  exercises  should  be  sung  in  which  the  time  is  simple, 
but  clearly  marked,  so  that  the  child  may  grasp  not  only  the  larger 
movements  of  time  but  also  the  idea  of  groups  of  regularly  recurring 
beats  with  accent  before  he  is  shown  the  representation.  The  time 
should  be  kept  exceedingly  simple  in  the  exercises  which  he  reads  for 
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the  first  few  years,  that  the  time-feeling  may  be  throughly  developed 
until  he  feels  the  necessity  for  exact  rhythm  in  music.  Once  possessing 
this  feeling,  the  child  will  readily  overcome  the  later  difficulties  in  the 
study  of  time.  These  should,  of  course,  be  presented  in  order  of  their 
difficulty  and  at  such  distances  that  he  may  comprehend  each  fully  be- 
fore studying  the  next. 

The  subject  has  been  presented  in  this  way  in  our  schools.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  children  do  not  keep  time  by  means  of  some  outside  muscular 
movement,  but  by  the  time-feeling  developed  in  the  mind,  both  tested 
and  guided  by  the  regular  swinging  of  the  pendulum*  The  time  kept 
by  the  schools  is  better  than  when  the  children  beat  it  themselves, 
while  their  understanding  of  time  notation  is  much  broader  and  more 
intelligent. 

The  work  was  retarded  the  early  part  of  the  year  .because  there  was 
so  little  supplementary  music.  The  work  in  the  music  books  and 
on  charts  in  many  grades  presents  the  difficulties  in  time  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  a  great  amount  of  supplementary  music  is  absolutely 
needed  to  develop  the  work  properly.  Without  this  extra  music  the 
study  degenerates  into  the  learning  of  a  number  of  pieces  by  rote,  with 
no  power  to  sing  new  material.  Fortunately,  the  last  half  of  the  year 
supplementary  music,  bridging  the  difficulties  in  time,  was  supplied. 
The  results  were  wonderful,  even  to  those  who  had  fully  expected  great 
improvements. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  schools  often  sang  at  sight  page  after 
page  of  music,  in  all  the  usual  time-forms  and  in  all  keys.  It  was  most 
encouraging. 

But  the  supplementary  material  now  on  hand  will  be  profitable  work 
only  for  the  lower  grades  next  year,  all  the  schools  having  worked  for- 
ward to  such  an  extent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  supplementary 
matter,  and  that  of  a  higher  character,  may  be  procured  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year. 


Miss  S.  E.  Jacobs,  directress  of  cooking,  reports  details  respecting 
the  schools  in  that  branch  of  work  as  follows: 

Force  school,  Massachusetts  avenue,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
streets  northwest : 


COOKING  LABORATORIES. 


Number  of  pupils  taught  

From  the  Force,  Adams,  Grant,  and  Weightinau  schools. 

Cost  of  supplies  

Teacher,  Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs. 


$83.  85 


202 


Memorial  Church,  corner  of  Fourteenth  and  N  streets  northwest  : 

Number  of  pupils  taught  

From  the  Berret,  Dennison,  Phelps,  and  Franklin  schools. 

Cost  of  supplies  

Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pollock. 


$85.21 


201 
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609  0  street,  northwest : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   204 

From  the  Henry,  Morse,  and  Polk  schools. 

Cost  of  supplies   $64. 21 

Teacher,  Miss  Madge  Keogh. 

Seaton  school,  I  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets  northwest : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   245 

From  the  Seaton  and  Webster  schools. 

Cost  of  supplies   $80.07 

Teacher,  Miss  A.  G.  Horton. 
Gales  school,  corner  of  Massachusetts  avenue  and  First  street  northwest : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   246 

From  the  Twining,  Blake,  Arthur,  and  Blair  schools. 

Cost  of  supplies   $88.  71 

Teacher,  Miss  Eva  Walker. 
Peabody  annex,  Sixth,  between  B  and  C  streets  northeast: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   227 

From  the  Peabody,  Carberry,  Maury,  Madison,  and  Taylor  schools. 

Cost  of  supplies  %   $106.  28 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  Merillat. 
Wallach  school,  Eighth  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  southeast: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   228 

From  the  Wallach,  Tyler,  Towers,  and  Lenox  schools. 

Cost  of  supplies   $93.94 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  A.  Douglas. 
Jefferson  school,  corner  Sixth  and  D  streets  southwest: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   212 

From  the  Jefferson,  Bradley,  and  Smallwood  schools. 

Cost  of  supplies   $59.  84 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  Davis. 
Addison  school,  P  street,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  streets  north- 
west: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   175 

From  the  Curtis,  Addison,  and  Jackson  schools: 

Cost  of  supplies   $85. 21 

Teacher,  Miss  F.  AtLee. 
County  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   199 

From  the  Mount  Pleasant,  Monroe,  Mott,  Van  Buren,  Hillsdale,  Benning, 
and  Benning  Road  schools : 

Cost  of  supplies   $96.  44 

Teacher,  Miss  A.  C.Jacobs. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  pupils  taught   2. 149 

Cost  of  supplies   $843.  76 

Cost  of  plant  of  one  cooking  laboratory   $225.  00 

Mrs.  E.  0.  Weaver,  directress  of  sewing,  makes  the  following  de- 
tailed report : 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Weaver  taught  in  the  Franklin,  Dennison,  Wallach,  and  Tyler 
schools : 

Number  of  pupils  instructed   109 
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Miss  I.  I.  Solomons  taught  in  the  Franklin,  Webster,  Twining,  Polk,  Henry, 
Force,  and  Adams  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  instructed   863 

Miss  M.  C.  Henry  taught  in  the  Seaton,  Grant,  Force,  Berret,  Dennison, 
Harrison,  and  Memorial  Church  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  instructed   870 

Miss  E.  R.  Thornton  taught  in  the  Blake,  Weightman,  Gales,  Arthur,  Morse, 
Phelps,  and  Amidon  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  instructed   750 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Cate  taught  in  the  Mount  Pleasant,  Monroe,  Mott,  Phelps,  Wal- 
lach,  Towers,  and  Lenox  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  instructed   526 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Davidson  taught  in  the  Peabody,  Carberry,  Benning,  Benning 
Road,  Greenleaf,  Smallwood,  Maury,  Peabody  annex,  Taylor,  Madison, 
and  Blair  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  instructed   783 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Norris  taught  in  the  Jefferson,  Amidon,  Bradley,  and  Smallwood 
schools. 

Number  of  pupils  instructed   367 

Mrs.  Stanton  taught  in  the  Jackson,  Threlkeld,  Addison,  Tenlytown,  High 
Street,  Corcoran,  Curtis,  Potomac,  and  Bradley  schools. 

Number  of  pupils  instructed   602 

Miss  Kate  Graham  taught  in  the  Cranch,  Tyler,  Hillsdale,  Van  Buren,  Mc- 
Cormick,  Lenox,  Brent,  Wallach,  and  Birney  schools. 
Number  of  pupils  instructed    697 


CUTTING  AND  FITTING  LABORATORIES  (SIXTH  GRADE  PUPILS). 

Wallach  school,  Eighth  and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  SE.:  Number 
of  pnpils  taught,  156;  received  from  the  Wallach,  Brent,  Towers,  Lenox 
and  Tyler  schools.    Mrs.  E.  0.  Weaver,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Cate,  teachers. 

494  Maryland  avenue,  SW. :  Number  of  pupils  taught,  161;  received 
from  the  Jefferson,  Amidon  Bradley  and  Smallwood  schools.  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Norris,  teacher. 

Total  number  of  pupils  instructed,  5,884. 

MACHINE-TOOL  LABORATORIES. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Chamberlain,  director  of  manual  training,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  report : 

High  school  machine-tool  laboratory,  Nos.  624  and  626  O  street 
NW :  Number  of  pupils  taught,  second  year  boys,  forging,  37 ;  third 
year  boys,  machine  work,  24;  total,  71;  received  from  the  central,  busi- 
ness, and  eastern  high  schools.  Cost  of  supplies,  $335.81.  Mr.  A.  I. 
Gardner,  teacher. 

Wood- turning  laboratory;  location  as  above.  Number  of  boys 
taught,  115;  received  from  the  central  and  business  high  schools;  cost 
of  supplies  and  new  tools,  $112.45. 

For  twelve  weeks  prior  to  taking  up  wood-turning  these  boys  were 
given  a  course  in  drafting  in  a  room  fitted  for  the  purpose.    Cost  of 
new  instruments  and  supplies,  $66.47. 
394a  4 
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BENCH  LABORATORIES. 

Location  as  above,  second  story.  Number  of  pupils  taught,  seventh 
grade,  171;  eighth  grade,  165;  total,  336;  received  from  the  Abbot, 
Henry,  Phelps,  Morse,  Polk,  Webster,  Thomson,  Dennison,  Monroe, 
Brookland,  and  Bright-wood  schools.  Cost  of  supplies,  $415.19.  Messrs. 
P.  L.  O'Brien  and  R.  T.  Pumphrey,  teachers. 

Twining  school,  Third  street,  between  N  and  O  streets  NW. :  Num- 
ber of  pupils  taught,  seventh  grade,  70;  eighth  grade,  45;  total,  115; 
received  from  the  Blake,  Blair,  Gales,  and  Twining  schools.  Cost  of 
supplies,  $292.63.    Mr.  Augustine  Eeed,  teacher. 

Gales  school,  corner  First  and  Massachusetts  avenue  NW. :  Number 
of  pupils  taught,  seventh  grade,  46;  eighth  grade,  59;  total,  105; 
received  from  the  Blake,  Blair,  Madison,  Arthur,  and  Gales  schools. 
Cost  of  establishing  shop,  $413.12.  Cost  of  supplies,  $243.43.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Montgomery,  teacher. 

Peabody  annex,  Sixth,  between  B  and  C  streets  SE. :  Number  of 
pupils  taught,  seventh  grade,  69;  eighth  grade,  57 ;  total,  126;  received 
from  the  Carberry,  Maury,  and  Peabody  schools.  Cost  of  supplies, 
$217.56.    Mr.  W.  H.  Cromeline,  teacher. 

Seventh  and  G  streets  SE. :  Number  of  pupils  taught,  seventh  grade, 
35;  eighth  grade,  80;  eastern  high  school  (first  year),  46;  total,  161; 
received  from  the  Lenox,  Tyler,  Brent,  Wallach,  and  the  Eastern  high 
schools.    Cost  of  supplies,  $227.27.    Mr.  J.  A.  Degges,  teacher. 

Seventh  and  G  streets  SE. :  Number  of  pupils  taught,  seventh  grade, 
80;  received  from  the  Wallach,  Lennox,  Towers,  and  Tyler  schools. 
Costof  establishing  new  shop,  $413.12.  Cost  of  supplies,  $226.93.  This 
school  was  open  three  days  in  each  week.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cromeline, 
teacher. 

Jefferson  school,  corner  Sixth  and  D  streets  SW. :  Number  of  pupils 
taught,  seventh  grade,  98;  eighth  grade,  65;  total,  163;  received  from 
the  Bradley,  Smallwoocl,  and  Jefferson  schools.  Cost  of  supplies, 
$237.02.    Mr.  E.  J.  Dakin,  teacher. 

Franklin  school,  corner  Thirteenth  and  K  streets  NW. :  Number  of 
pupils  taught,  seventh  grade,  123;  eighth  grade,  72;  total,  195;  re- 
ceived from  the  Berret,  Dennison,  Thomson,  and  Franklin  schools. 
Cost  of  supplies,  $175.34.    Mr.  W.  K.  Sheid,  teacher. 

Force  school,  Massachusetts  avenue,  between  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  streets  NW. :  Number  of  pupils  taught,  seventh  grade, 
115;  eighth  grade,  106;  total,  221;  received  from  the  Adams,  Grant, 
Weightman,  Force,  and  Mt.  Pleasant  schools.  Cost  of  supplies, 
$224.10.    Mr.  Francis  Schweinhaut,  teacher. 

Curtis  school,  O  street,  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty- seventh 
streets  NW. :  Number  of  pupils  taught,  seventh  grade,  34;  eighth 
grade,  82;  western  high  school  (first  year),  32;  total.  148;  received 
from  the  Western  high  school,  Jackson,  Addison,  and  Curtis  schools. 
Cost  of  supplies,  $175.16.    Mr.  T.  W.  Fuller,  teacher. 
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County  schools — Number  of  pupils  taught  and  cost  of  supplies. 


School. 


Pupils 
taught. 


Cost  of 
supplies. 


Van  Buren  aud  annex  . 

Benning  

Benning  Road  (colored) 

Mott  

Hillsdale  


23 


33 
14 
11 
24 


$109.  27 
92.  57 
82. 18 
94.  59 
80.  92 


Classes  were  received  from  the  Van  Buren  and  annex,  Benning, 
Benning  Road,  Mott,  and  Hillsdale  schools,  Messrs.  Edward  Baldwin 
and  W.  H.  Cromeline  teachers.  Number  taught  by  grades:  seventh 
grade,  85 ;  eighth  grade,  24;  total  109.  Each  school  was  open  two 
days  in  each  week. 

Total  number  of  boys  in  manual  training  schools,  1,836. 


A  reasonably  good  view  of  our  schools  and  of  the  work  they  are 
trying  to  accomplish  may  be  had  by  reading  the  reports  of  my  asso- 
ciates, the  heads  of  divisions  and  departments,  herewith  appended. 
To  these  I  respectfully  but  earnestly  call  your  close  attention. 

On  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  a  fairly  successful  one,  I  think. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 


CONCLUSION. 


W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent. 


October  10,  1892. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS, 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  30,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  of  the  first  division  for  the  school  year  ending 
this  month : 


Table  I. — Showing  distribution  of  schools  by  buildings. 
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*Xot  including  rooms  occupied  hy  Business  high  school. 
tXot  including  training  teachers  in  charge  of  eight  schools. 


A  number  of  changes  are  noticeable  in  the  distribution  of  the  schools 
of  this  division.  By  placing  the  Business  high  school  in  the  Franklin 
building  six  of  the  boys'  schools  formerly  in  the  Franklin  were  forced 
iftto  less  agreeable  quarters  in  the  Thomson.  For  the  same  reason  it 
was  found  necessary  to  accommodate  an  eighth-grade  girls'  school  in 
the  Webster.  These  changes,  however,  although  causing  some  incon- 
venience and  hardship  to  both  pupils  and  teachers,  did  not  apparently 
lessen  the  attendance  or  in  any  marked  degree  lead  to  poorer  schools 
or  poorer  discipline. 

The  addition  of  the  Harrison  building  to  the  list  of  buildings  in  this 
division  made  it  possible  so  to  rearrange  the  schools  of  the  neighbor- 
hood that  for  the  first  time  in  my  recollection  there  were  no  classes 
having  less  than  their  full  allowance  of  time. 
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Although  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  school  rooms  in  the  dif- 
ferent buildings  equaled  the  number  of  schools,  it  was  not  possible, 
without  serious  and  what  seemed  unwarrantable  inconvenience  to  pupils, 
to  do  away  with  all  afternoon  first  and  second  grade  schools  in  the 
more  crowded  sections  of  the  division,  or  to  avoid  leaving  a  few  rooms 
unoccupied  in  localities  where  the  attendance  was  insufficient  to  fill 
them,  For  the  same  reasons  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  force  pupils  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Franklin  and  Thomson  buildings  into  the 
available  rooms  at  the.  Harrison,  in  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the 
district.  Hence  it  seemed  best  to  again  rent  one  of  the  rooms  at  Four- 
teenth and  streets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  schools  of  this 
neighborhood  are  again  grouped  in  the  Franklin,  there  may  be  no 
longer  any  reason  for  using  these  rooms. 

Table  II. — Showing  condition  of  buildings. 


Building.  • 

How 
heated. 

Light, 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Water- 
closets. 

Play  rooms. 

Yards. 

Owned  or 
rented. 

Franklin  

Steam  

Excellent. 

Good  

Good  

Excellent- 

Excellent- 

Owned. 

Furnace . . 

Excellent . 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent  . 

Owned. 

Dennison  

Steam  

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent . 

Excellent. 

Excellent . 

Owned. 

Force  

Steam  

Excellent. 

Good  .  . . 

Good  

Excellent. 

Excellent  . 

Owned. 

Furnace  . . 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Owned. 

Phelps  

Furnace  . . 

Excellent. 

Excellent . 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent  . 

Owned. 

Fourteenth  and 

Stoves  

Poor  

Poor  

Fair  

None  

None  

Rented. 

N  streets . 

Harrison  

Furnace  . . 

Excellent  . 

Excellent. 

Excellent  . 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Owned. 

Stoves  and 

Fair  

Faii- 

Fair  

Poor  

None  

Owned. 

furnace. 

In  view  of  the  probability  that  neither  the  Thomson  nor  the  N  street 
rooms  will  be  required  during  the  coming  year,  the  unfavorable  report 
of  these  buildings,  shown  in  the  above  tables,  need  not  be  emphasized 
by  further  comment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  other  buildings  are  in  satisfactory  sanitary 
condition. 

The  schools  have  been  generally  well  cared  for  by  the  janitors,  who 
deserve  commendation  for  faithful  and  efficient  work.  In  bestowing 
this  praise  I  have  in  mind  a  standard  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  that 
by  common  consent  seems  good  enough  for  schools  and  other  buildings 
of  like  character.  Under  existing  conditions,  perhaps,  no  more  can  be 
done  than  is  done.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  com- 
parison with  most  of  the  houses  from  which  our  children  come,  our 
schoolrooms  are  not  in  all  respects  as  carefully  cared  for  as  they 
should  be. 

In  the  limited  time  afforded  after  school  hours,  and  with  insufficient 
and  oftentimes  incompetent  help,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  secure 
better  results;  but  it  would  indeed  be  most  pleasing  if,  in  point  of 
cleanliness  and  neatness  at  least,  our  schoolrooms,  the  homes  of  the 
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children  during  much  of  the  day,  could  compare  more  favorably  with 
their  other  homes.  Still,  as  schoolrooms  go,  our  buildings  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Since  a  previous  report  in  which  some  criticisms  of 
a  similar  nature  were  made,  a  very  decided  improvement  has  followed 
in  some  buildings,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  good  effects  can 
be  readily  measured.  If,  by  repeating  a  recommendation  made,  in  the 
report  referred  to,  that  Congress  be  asked  to  more  liberally  recompense 
the  janitors  so  that  more  and  better  help  may  be  had,  I  can  emphasize 
my  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  such  an  increase,  I  most  sin- 
cerely plead  in  their  behalf  again. 


Table  III. — Showing  afternoon  schools. 


Schools. 

Afternoon 
schools. 

Grade. 

Franklin  

1 

lor  2 
1  or  2 
1  or  2 

Phelps  -  

2 

1 

Total  

4 

For  the  first  time  since  my  connection  with  the  schools,  there  were 
no  classes  above  the  second  grade  on  less  than  full  time.  It  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  there  are  fewer  afternoon  schools.  The  reason  for  the 
existence  of  any  afternoon  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  certain  buildings  rather  than  in  a  lack  of  school  accom- 
modations in  the  division  as  a  whole.  As  before  stated,  it  seemed  best 
to  establish  such  schools  in  certain  localities  when  the  alternative  was 
to  force  pupils  to  buildings  inconveniently  situated.  It  will  be  my  aim 
in  reorganizing  in  September  to  still  further  reduce  the  number  of 
afternoon  schools. 

Table  IV. — Showing  attendance,  tardiness,  and  ahsence  of  teachers. 


Average 
enrollment. 

Aggregate 
enrollment. 

Tardiness 
of  teachers. 

Tardiness 
of  pupils. 

Ahsence 
of  teachers : 
substitute 
service. 

Percentage 
of  attend- 
ance. 

2,  786.  3 

2, 964 

3 

92 

5. 5 

97.0 

3,  003.  4 

3,181 

14 

393 

24.5 

93.9 

3, 097 

3, 192 

15 

417 

16 

92.8 

3,  035.  3 

3,047 

18 

408 

20 

90.5 

January   

2,  901.  5 

3,  201 

29 

668 

41 

87.6 

3,  017.  8 

3, 125 

21 

459 

26.5 

91.  3 

March  

2.  946 

3,094 

38 

522 

46 

90.  0 

2,  916 

3,020 

17 

462 

47 

90.4 

May  

2,  797.  7 

2,  908 

17 

484 

52 

90.7 

June  

2,  576 

2,718 

16 

238 

36 

91.4 

1SS 

4, 143 

314.5 

1 

The  foregoing  table  of  statistics  suggests  comment  in  only  a  few  par- 
ticulars.   By  comparison  with  reports  of  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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the  total  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  is  somewhat  smaller,  the  average 
number  of  cases  per  school  being  56.  The  percentage  of  attendance  is 
about  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  While  in  both  particulars  the 
schools  of  the  first  division  suffer  by  comparison  with  some  other  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  I  believe,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the  figures 
represent  normal  conditions. 

There  is  ground  for  criticising  teachers  on  the  score  of  punctuality, 
although  injustice  to  the  greater  number  it  should  be  said  that  a  few 
are  responsible  for  the  large  total. 

During  the  year  the  absence  of  teachers  aggregated  314.5  days,  a 
reduction  of  57  days.  As  this  absence  was  caused  invariably  by  sick- 
ness— the  prolonged  absence  of  two  teachers  making  the  aggregate 
much  larger  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been — there  is  certainly  no 
reason  for  criticism.  The  work  of  the  substitutes  employed  to  do  the 
work  of  absent  teachers  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  usual. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  very  frequent  and  full  reports  made  to  you  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  supervisors  in  your  office,  make  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss here  in  detail  the  work  done  in  the  different  grades.  Such  a  re- 
port, too,  would  doubtless  involve  the  repetition  of  much  that  has  been 
said  in  other  reports.  Broadly  speaking,  the  teachers  have  endeav- 
ored to  keep  to  the  high  standard  already  reached  in  some  lines  of 
work,  to  correct  the  faults  discovered  in  the  work  of  the  previous  year, 
to  strengthen  the  weak  places  Avherever  found,  and  to  carry  out  along 
new  lines  plans  and  suggestions  made  by  you,  by  the  supervisors,  and 
by  the  special  teachers. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  facts  to  say  that  in  their  efforts  the  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  have  taken 
a  decided  step  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  broader,  more  intelligent 
work.  Unfortunately  this  can  not  be  said  of  all.  In  so  large  a  com- 
pany of  teachers  there  will  always  be  found  a  few,  I  fear,  whose  in- 
terest is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  salaries  paid,  who  limit  their 
work  and  responsibility  to  the  teaching  hours  of  school  days,  and  who 
are  contented  if  only  moderately  successful.  The  number  of  such 
teachers  is  fortunately  very  small.  The  majority,  on  the  contrary,  are 
quick  to  respond  to  any  suggestion  or  help  from  any  source,  and  inde- 
fatigable in  their  efforts  to  prepare  themselves  by  study  and  observa- 
tion to  do  always  better  work.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  those 
who  have  ideals,  and  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  realize  them,  who 
appreciate  the  responsibilities  they  have  assumed,  and  who  are  faithful 
to  their  trust  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  general  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the 
primary  grades.  The  work  in  these  grades  has  been  the  especial  care 
of  Miss  Denney,  and  the  excellent  results  reached  are  very  largely  due 
to  her  wise  and  very  efficient  supervision. 
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It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  be  able  to  report  of  tlie  work  in  music  in  all 
grades  a  very  decided  advance.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  in  the 
pure  sweet  tones  of  the  children  and  in  their  ability  to  read  music 
readily  at  sight  the  results  of  the  excellent  teaching  of  the  past  few 
years. 

Of  the  regular  work  of  the  grade  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  only 
lines  of  work  that  have  been  newly  undertaken,  or  work  that  has  been 
especially  emphasized,  for  various  reasons,  during  the  year. 

In  all  of  the  higher  grades  a  considerable  amount  of  time  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  English  sentence,  and  to  a 
more  formal  study  of  technical  grammar.  Any  deficiency  that  may 
have  existed  in  this  direction  as  a  natural  result  of  a  relatively  greater 
emphasis  given  to  the  making  of  English  was  quickly  made  good. 

A  new  and  very  valuable  feature  of  the  eighth-grade  work  in  number 
was  the  careful  outlining  and  reviewing  of  the  work  of  all  grades. 

The  science  work  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  course  in  geography 
in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  was  not  as  well  done  as  we  are  justified 
in  believing  it  will  be  during  the  coining  year.  A  good  beginning  was 
nevertheless  made. 

In  other  branches  there  have  been  no  wide  departures  from  plans 
followed  in  previous  years.  The  results  of  oral  and  written  tests  show 
that  the  work  has  been  generally  well  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  teachers  of  this  division  for  their 
uniform  courtesy,  and  for  their  earnest  cooperation  in  all  the  work  of 
the  year.  I  wish,  too,  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  you,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Darlington,  trustee  of  the  first  division,  for  your  cordial  and 
efficient  help. 

Very  respectfully, 

N.  D.  Cram, 
Supervising  Principa I. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell. 


SECOND  DIVISION  A. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1892. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  of  division  2  A,  for  the  year  1891-'92: 

Number  of  sehools. 


First  grade   8 

Second  grade   8 

Third  grade   8 

Fourth  grade   8 

Fifth  grade   8 


Sixth  grade   8 

Seventh  grade   8 

Eighth  grade    7 

Total  63 


Four  new  schools,  one  each  of  the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  have  been  organized  and  one  fifth-grade  school  discontinued,  a 
net  increase  of  three  schools. 
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Table  I. — /Showing  the  location  of  schools  by  grades. 


Buildings. 


Abbot . . . 
Seaton  . . . 
Morse  . . . 
Henry  . . . 

Polk  

"Webster . 


First 
grade. 


Total 


Second* 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Fourth 
grade. 


Fifth 
grade. 


Sixth 
rgrade. 


Seventh 
grade. 


Eighth 
grade. 


No.  of 
schools, 


03 


No.  of 
rooms. 


*12 
8 
12 
8 

tl2 


Ou'j  room  used  for  cooking  school.  tOne  room  loaned  to  first  division. 

Table  II. — Showing  location  and  grade  of  half-day  schools. 


Buildings. 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Total. 

2 

2 

4 

Polk  

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Total  

6 

4 

10 

The  above  tables  represent  the  conditions  since  the  completion  and 
occupation  of  the  new  eight-room  building,  the  Polk,  about  the  middle 
of  January,  when  the  rented  building,  628  O  street  IS".  W.,  was 
abandoned  and  the  congested  condition  of  the  Henry  and  Morse  build- 
ings, in  which  all  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  including  the  fourth,  had 
been  stinted  to  a  half  day  each,  was  measurably  relieved.  Our  schools 
occupy  no  rented  rooms  at  present.  Six  first-grade  and  four  second- 
grade  schools  are  on  half  time  for  want  of  five  conveniently  located 
rooms,  while  the  northward  drift  of  population  has  left  vacant  room  in 
the  Seaton  building.  It  may  be  found  expedient,  in  the  near  future,  to 
adapt  the  Seaton  to  the  use  of  both  sexes,  as  may  be  done  at  no  great 
expense. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  present  school  buildings  are  all  well  lighted  and  well  heated;  the 
closets,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Seaton,  are  ample  and  generally  in 
good  sanitary  condition,  and  the  ventilation  for  the  most  part  is  good. 

I  wish  again  to  emphasize  the  need  of  repairs  in  and  upon  the  older 
buildings,  and  especially  the  Seaton.  After  twenty-one  years  of  utter 
neglect,  a  thorough  renovation  is  needed  inside  and  outside  with  paint, 
oil,  and  kalsomine,  to  render  the  venerable  building  once  more  respect- 
able. It  would  appear  that  the  lessening  demand  for  new  buildings 
renders  possible  a  largely  increased  appropriation  for  much  needed 
repairs  and  improvements  on  those  existing  structures  which  are  in 
bad  condition  through  long  use,  and,  in  some  instances,  through  long 
neglect,  compelled  by  want  of  adequate  appropriations. 
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CAKE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  school  buildings  have  been  well  eared  for.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  cause  of  complaint  with  regard  to  the  heating,  cleanliness,  or  gen- 
eral care  of  school  rooms,  closets,  or  school  yards;  nor  have  the  neigh- 
bors complained  of  trespass  or  undue  boisterousness  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  due  care  and  economy  have  been  exer- 
cised in  the  use  of  fuel  and  all  other  supplies.  The  janitor's  ordinary 
duties  demand  constant  care  and  good  judgment;  he  is  held  account- 
able for  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  his  helpers;  his  relations  to  the 
pupils  in  the  playroom  and  school  yard,  where  he  stands  virtually  in 
place  of  the  teacher,  are  both  delicate  and  responsible,  requiring  a  ju- 
dicious mixture  of  tact  and  firmness.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  present  janitors  have,  as  a  rule,  shown  themselves  both  com- 
petent and  efficient  in  their  varied  duties. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  enrollment  for  October,  the  largest  for  the  year,  was  2,972 
pupils,  which  gives  an  average  of  47.1  per  teacher.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher  for  the  entire  year  is  46.7,  as  shown  by  the  total 
enrollment,  and  42.6  on  the  basis  of  the  average  enrollment.  Eeference 
to  former  reports  would  show  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  a  teacher  has  been  somewhat  reduced  this  year.  This  is  no  doubt  a 
most  desirable  condition.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  policy  of  the 
authorities  will  be  so  wise  and  liberal  in  this  regard  as  not  to  compel 
us  to  any  steps  backward.  The  teacher  can  not  adequately  respond  to 
the  just  and  increasing  demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupil  until  her  class  is  still  made  smaller. 

The  average  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year  was  92.5  for  the 
pupils,  or  practically  the  same  as  last  year,  and  for  the  teacher  98.5, 
which  is  a  decided  and  gratifying  improvement  over  that  of  last  year. 
As  for  tardiness,  while  the  pupils' record  shows  fair  improvement,  there 
was  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  a  reduction  of  nearly  40  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  cases  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  record  of  attendance  as  shown  is,  I  think,  fairly  good.  Local 
and  individual  instances  of  laxity  and  indifference  there  always  will  be. 
These  it  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  supervisor  to  correct  by  all 
judicious  measures;  but  any  general  concerted  attempt  to  stimulate  and 
increase  attendance  might  easily  cause  more  evils  than  it  would  cure. 

The  question  is  as  urgent  and  as  perplexing  as  heretofore.  The 
number  of  habitual  truants  is  smalL;  about  twenty-five  are  reported 
from  all  the  schools  in  the  division  this  year;  but  the  smallness  of  the 
total  gives  no  hint  of  the  trouble  and  vexation  they  bring  teachers  and 
parents,  nor  of  their  mischievous  influence  on  their  comrades  in  school. 
By  the  earnest  and  persistent  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers 
some  of  them  are  reclaimed,  or  at  least  held  in  school,  but  more  of  them 
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are  at  length  eliminated,  to  their  detriment,  perhaps,  but  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  those  who  remain. 

I  heartily  indorse  the  recommendation  of  last  year's  report  that 
special  officers  and  special  schools  be  provided  for  habitual  truants. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

Of  the  school  work  of  the  year  but  little  can  be  said  that  has  not 
been  anticipated  in  former  reports. 

The  addition  of  the  normal  series  to  the  course  in  reading-  has  proved 
a  success  in  the  lower  grades,  as  in  others,  the  subject-matter  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  course  of  study,  and  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  in  the  two  series  proving  a  decided  advantage. 

In  the  upper  grades,  where  reading  is  mainly  for  information,  the 
prescribed  text-books  have  been  but  little  used  and  rarely  is  any 
attempt  made  to  teach  reading  as  a  means  of  conveying  information  in 
an  intelligible  and  pleasing  manner  to  others.  Besides  the  consider- 
able amount  of  reading  in  connection  with  the  course  of  study,  many 
of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  classes  have  read,  with  more  or 
less  profit,  selections  from  Irving,  Longfellow,  Scott,  and  other  classic 
writers. 

In  language  a  special  feature  has  been  the  analysis  of  sentences, 
which  preceded  the  work  iu  technical  grammar,  and  in  which  a  good 
degree  of  proficiency  was  attained. 

In  composition  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  was  made  more  definite 
and  profitable  by  the  use  of  an  outline  specially  prepared  for  the  grade. 

In  the  seventh  grade  paragraph  writing  was  made  a  speciality. 

As  heretofore,  composition  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  work  of 
all  the  grades.  A  special  point  has  been  to  make  pupils  more  self- 
helpful,  to  secure  more  of  individuality  both  in  matter  and  in  forms  of 
expression.  To  this  end  pupils  have  prepared  their  own  outlines 
whenever  practicable,  exercises  have  been  shorter  and  more  frequent, 
and  less  time  has  been  given  to  preliminary  development  by  the  teacher, 
but  more  for  original  composing  by  the  pupil. 

The  teaching  of  number  has  been  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  but 
a  series  of  tests  made  in  the  upper  grades  developed  some  points  of 
weakness.  These  tests,  which  included  a  brief  review  both  of  the  work 
of  the  year  and  that  of  previous  years,  indicated  much  deficiency  in 
knowledge  of  definitions  and  principles  and  a  too  prevalent  lack  of 
that  facility  and  accuracy  in  processes  and  results  which  come  only  as 
the  result  of  intelligent  and  persistent  practice.  To  a  certain  extent 
these  results  were  chargeable  t% neglect  to  review  properly  the  work 
of  the  preceding  grades,  whereby  the  acquisitions  of  previous  years  had 
apparently  been  lost.  As  special  care  has  since  been  given  to  the 
points  wherein  weakness  was  disclosed,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
the  result  has  been  a  distinct  advance  in  this  branch  of  study  as  com- 
pared with  last  year. 
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Of  the  science  work  of  the  fourth  grade  it  may  be  said  that  a  good 
beginning,  at  least,  has  been  made,  and  that  the  zeal  shown  by  the 
teachers  in  collecting  illustrative  material  and  devising  methods  of 
presenting  this  new  subject  to  their  classes  give  promise  of  excellent 
results.  Several  helpful  illustrative  class  exercises  have  been  given  on 
topics  connected  with  this  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers  of 
the  grade. 

Of  the  other  branches  of  study  I  will  not  speak  in  detail,  though 
much  might  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  work  done  in  each  of  them. 

In  surveying  the  work  of  the  year  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the 
teachers  have  labored,  perhaps  not  more  earnestly  nor  more  faithfully 
than  in  the  past,  but  with  broader  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught 
and  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  results  sought  to  be  attained  in  teach- 
ing them,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  year  has  been  more  than 
usually  profitable. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  introduction  of  free  text-books  in  the  first  four  grades  has  been 
a  notable  incident  of  the  year.  The  new  plan  has  worked  smoothly. 
The  rules  regulating  the  use  of  books  were  so  well  enforced  that  they 
were  returned  at  the  close  of  the  schools  with  but  trilling  loss  or 
damage. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  make  due  acknowledgment  to  the  teachers 
of  the  division,  who  have  largely  made  the  schools  what  they  are,  to  the 
local  trustee,  Mr.  L.  C.  Wood,  and  to  the  superintendent  for  their  effi- 
cient support  and  cooperation. 
Very  respectfully, 

3sT.  P.  Gage, 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell.  Supervising  Principal. 


SECOND  DIVISION,  B. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  schools  under 
my  supervision  for  the  year  now  ended. 

The  following  table  shows  the  buildings,  the  number  of  rooms  and 
schools  in  each,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  this  division  at  the  close 
of  the  year : 


Buildings. 


Number  i 
of  rooms. 


Gales  | 

Arthur  i 

Blake  ! 

Twining  j 

Blair  


12 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Rooms 
used  by 

two 
schools. 


Buildings. 


Number 


Booms 

dumber  j  used  by 


Taylor  

Madison  

Hamilton  

Total  I 


64 


8  I  

3  j  

68  I  4 


'Including  one  manual-training  and  one  cooking  school, 
t  Including  one  manual-training  school  in  a  basement  room. 
JOne  room  unfinished. 
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The  schools  were  distributed  as  shown  in  the  table  given  below: 


Eighth 
grade. 


Seventh 
grade. 


Sixth 
grade. 


Fifth 

grade. 


Fourth 
grade. 


Third 

grade. 


Second 
£jr£L(lc  ■ 

First 

Total. 

1 

1 

11 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

8 

1 

3 

10 

10 

GO 

Occupied  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1892. 


The  number  of  schools  is  sixty-five,  an  increase  of  four  over  the  num- 
ber of  the  preceding  year.  The  new  schools  were  organized  in  the  first, 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  grades.  Three  of  these  were  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  division,  and  the  other,  a  combination  of  the  first  and  second 
grades,  was  placed  in  the  Hamilton  School. 

A  new  eight-room  building,  the  Taylor  School,  located  on  Seventh 
street,  near  G  street,  northeast,  was  opened  for  school  use  on  the  13th 
of  April.  This  event  had  been  eagerly  awaited  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
as  it  would  permit  the  withdrawal  of  eight  schools  from  the  Blair  and 
the  Madison  and  so  afford  a  much -needed  relief  to  those  overcrowded 
schools.  All  of  the  rooms  of  the  Taylor  were  at  once  occupied,  and,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  each  of  the  schools  of  this  locality  enjoyed 
the  possession  of  a  separate  room. 

In  September  it  was  necessary  in  a  number  of  cases  to  place  two 
schools,  in  one  room.  These  one  session,  or  half  day,  schools  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Building. 

Number 
of  half- 
day 
schools. 

Grade. 

Number 
above 
second 
grade. 



2 

Arthur  

4 

Blake  

2 

First,  second  

Blair  

First,  second,  third,  fourth  

2 

: 

First,  second,  third,  fourth  

3 

Total  

°2 

5 

Before  leaving  this  subject  a  few  words  should  be  said  concerning 
the  schools  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  division.  As  the  foregoing  tables 
show,  there  have  been  twenty-four  schools  in  that  section  of  the  city. 
During  most  of  the  year,  they  were  located  in  two  eight-room  buildings, 
making  necessary  fourteen  half- day  schools.  Five  of  these  were  of 
grades  higher  than  the  second  grade. 
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It  is  undesirable  to  divide  the  occupancy  of  a  schoolroom  between  two 
schools  of  the  first  or  second  grade,  however  short  their  daily  session 
may  be;  it  is  hardly  less  than  unendurable  when  they  are  of  grades 
higher  than  the  second.  Much  credit  is,  therefore,  due  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  these  schools  for  their  admirable  efforts  to  counterbalance 
the  disadvantages  of  a  short  session  and  of  a  joint  occupancy  of  school 
rooms  by  a  greater  earnestness  in  their  application  to  their  work. 

While  the  year  closes  with  a  single  school  in  each  of  the  rooms  of 
these  buildings,  the  beginning  of  another  will  show  a  need  of  several 
half-day  schools.  Three  new  schools  were  formed  there  during  the 
year  just  ended,  six  new  schools  will,  in  all  probability,  be  required  for 
the  following  year,  making  a  total  of  thirty  schools  for  three  eight-room 
buildings.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  therefore,  another  year  will 
make  increased  accommodations  imperative. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  largest  attendance  was  in  October,  when  the  total  enrollment 
was  3,232  pupils  The  smallest  attendance  occurred  in  June,  the  total 
enrollment  being  2,737.  This  decrease  may  be  explained  in  part  by 
two  facts:  First,  pupils  leave  school  to  go  to  work  during  the  winter 
months,  and  second,  others  leave  during  the  last  six  weeks  to  obtain 
summer  employment.  The  former  represents  a  permanent  loss,  the 
latter  a  transient  loss.  The  enrollment  for  April  was  2,977,  being  255 
less  than  that  of  October  and  240  larger  than  that  of  June.  The  de- 
crease in  attendance  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  was  nearly  as 
great  as  that  for  all  the  months  from  October  to  April.  I  believe  the 
latter  class  of  absenteeism  can  be,  and  should  be,  largely  reduced.  The 
pupils  who  belong  to  it  are  in  most  cases  those  who  can  not  afford  to 
lose  their  school  time.  In  addition  to  the  actual  loss  of  school  time 
there  must  be  considered  the  demoralization  of  the  power  and  habit  of 
study  brought  about  by  the  too  long  period  of  their  disuse. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  91.1  per  cent,  but  for  the  last 
four  months  the  per  cent  was  even  lower.  It  seems  to  me  that  after 
liberal  allowance  for  proper  and  necessary  absence  this  attendance  is 
not  so  good  as  it  should  be.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  this  low 
average  is  due  mainly  to  a  few  schools  where  the  absence  has  been 
greater  because  of  local  reasons.  More  care  may  properly  be  given  to 
this  subject  by  teachers  whose  schools  have  been  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  reported  during  the  year  was  3,874, 
an  average  of  59  to  a  school,  or  somewhat  more  than  one  case  of  tardi- 
ness per  pupil  during  the  year. 

The  remarks  above  made  regarding  absence  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  matter  of  tardiness.  Most  of  the  schools  need  not  be  criticised 
in  this  respect. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

The  old  maxim  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school  is  nowhere  more 
plainly  exemplified  than  in  that  combination  of  conditions  which  is 
called  good  order.  Given  a  cheerful,  industrious,  methodical  teacher, 
a  well-disciplined  school  will  be  the  result.  If  any  one  of  these  quali- 
ties be  lacking,  a  corresponding  loss  in  the  school  will  be  evident.  Of 
the  65  schools  of  this  division  the  larger  number  have  been  so  well 
governed  that  they  have  seemed  to  be  self-governed.  There  have  been, 
however,  a  few  disorderly  schools  and  a  few  in  which  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  tact  in  governing. 

The  number  of  suspensions  was  somewhat  larger  than  for  the  pre- 
ceeding  year,  but  none  were  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  result  in  dis- 
missal. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Two  new  industrial  schools  were  provided  in  September,  which,  with 
the  one  already  in  use  in  the  Twining,  have  given  ample  opportunity  to 
the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  receive  instruction  in 
manual  training  and  cookery. 

To  accommodate  these  new  schools  two  rooms  were  taken  in  the  Gales 
building.  Being  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  the  new  carpenter 
shop  and  the  new  kitchen  were  equal  in  sanitary  conditions  and  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  other  schools  of  the  division.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  most  favorable  results  could  reasonably  be  expected.  I  am  grati- 
fied to  be  able  to  state  that  these  schools  have  been  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  The  classes  in  carpentry  and  cooking  have  been  well  sustained 
and  the  attendance  has  been  good.  No  diminution  in  the  interest  of 
the  pupils  appeared  during  the  year,  and  the  teachers  in  charge  have 
reported  from  time  to  time  that  the  pupils  were  doing  better  work  than 
had  been  done  during  the  previous  year. 

On  account  of  the  long  distance  which  the  boys  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  division  travel  in  going  to  the  carpenter  shop,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  school  in  the  Twining  be  transferred  to  the  Blair. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  teachers  have  been  guided  in  their  work  by  the  course  of  study 
and  by  instructions  received  in  grade  meetings.  There  have  been  no 
marked  departures  in  these  respects  from  the  lines  followed  in  previous 
years.  The  work  has  corresponded  very  generally,  therefore,  with  that 
of  last  year.  Greater  definiteness  of  purpose  has  characterized  much 
of  the  teaching.  Earnestness  and  fidelity  have  marked  the  work  of 
most  of  the  teachers. 

Besponsive  to  suggestion,  willing  to  labor  unceasingly  for  the  best 
interest  of  their  pupils,  anxious  to  succeed,  the  teachers  have  done  their 
year's  work  in  a  manner  deserving  generous  commendation.  That 
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tliere  have  been  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general  statement  is  not  a 
cause  for  wonder  and  does  Dot  alter  the  rule.  Such  cases  have  been 
reported  to  you  whenever  necessary.  I  think  there  is  encouragement 
for  the  belief  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  most  instances  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

My  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  extended,  to  the  teachers  of  this 
division  for  the  cordial  spirit  manifested  towards  me  in  all  the  work  of 
the  year. 

Permit  me  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  your  cour- 
tesy and  consideration  in  all  our  relations. 

I  wish,  also,  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  L.  0.  Wood  and 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Whelpley,  trustees  of  this  division,  for  their  interest  in 
the  schools  and  for  the  support  which  they  have  constantly  given. 
Very  respectfully, 

0.  S.  Clark, 
Sit2)erv  is  in g  Principa  I. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1892. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  of  the  third  division  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892: 

Table  I. — Showing  locations  of  schools  by  grades. 


Buildings. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Xo.  of 

Xo.  of 

grade. 

grade. 

grade. 

grade. 

grade. 

grade. 

grade. 

grade. 

schools. 

rooms. 

Peabody  

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

10 

*8 

Peabodv  Annex  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

11 

8 

Maury  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

Towers  

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

8 

Wallach  

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

.  1 

10 

tio 

Brent  

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

8 

8 

Lenox  . ...  

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

McCormick  

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4 

Total  

10 

10 

10 

— o- 

11 

9  j  8 
1 

7 

75 

61 

*Four  schoolrooms  Avere  occupied  by  the  Eastern  High  School. 

f  One  schoolroom  was  occupied  by  a  cooking  school  and  1  by  a  sewing  work-shop. 


In  September,  1801,  the  Cranch  and  Tyler  schools,  with  fifteen  teach- 
ers, were  transferred  to  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Freeman,  sixth 
division  B. 

.New  schools  were  created  as  follows:  An  eighth  grade  in  the  Lieut, 
a  seventh  in  the  Carberry,  and  a  sixth  in  the  Wallach. 
301a  5 
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The  largest  enrollment  was  in  October,  being  3,746,  an  average  of 
49.8  pupils  to  each  teacher. 

Table  II. — Showing  locations  and  grades  of  half-day  schools. 


Buildinf 


Peabody  . . . 
Carberry  .. 

Towers  

Brent  

Lenox  

McCormick 

Total 


First 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Total. 


Since  September,  1890,  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the  Peabody 
building,  consisting  of  four  schoolrooms  and  one  assembly  hall,  have 
been  used  as  temporary  quarters  by  the  Eastern  high  school.  It  has 
been  necessary  on  this  account  to  use  the  two  upper  rooms  in  the  Pea- 
body annex,  and  also  to  unduly  crowd  the  Carberry  school  with  half- 
day  schools.  This  pressure  will  be  relieved  next  year  when  the  Eastern 
high  school  takes  possession  of  its  new  building  on  the  Wallach  square. 
There  will  then  be  no  half-day  schools  above  second  grade,  excepting, 
perhaps,  in  the  Brent  building. 

I  think  no  new  buildings  will  be  required  in  this  division  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  in  view  of  the  crowding,  present  and  prospective,  of  the 
Brent,  McCormick,  Lenox,  and  other  schools  lying  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  division,  1  suggest  a  four-room  addition  to  the  McCormick  school 
if  the  ground  is  ample  and  the  plan  feasible.  There  are  now  five  schools 
in  this  building,  none  above  the  fourth  grade,  so  that  pupils  passing  into 
higher  grades  have  some  distance  to  go  to  school.  To  accommodate  the 
population  of  this  rather  isolated  neighborhood  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  carry  the  grades  in  the  McCormick  at  least  as  far  as  the  seventh. 

Table  III. — Showing  the  condition  of  school  buildings. 


Karae. 


Wallach  

Peabody  

Carberry  

Maury  

Towers  

Brent  

Lenox   

McCormick  

Peabody  annex 


No.  of 
rooms. 


How 
heated. 


Steam  . . . 
Steam  . . . 
Furnaces 
Furnaces 
Furnaces 
Furnaces 
Furnaces 
Furnaces 
Stoves . . . 


Light. 


Ventila- 
tion. 


Excellent.  None  

Excellent. |  Good  

Excellent.  Excellent. 

Excellent,  i  Fair  

Excellent.!  Excellent. 

Excellent. !  Fair  

Excellent.  Excellent. 
Excellent.  Excellent. 
Poor   None  


Water 
closets. 


Fair  

Fair  

Excellent. 
Excellent. 
Excellent. 

Fair  

Excellent. 
Excellent  . 
Poor  


Grounds. 


Ample. 
Small. . 
Small.. 
Ample. 
Small.. 
Small . . 
Small . . 
Ample . 
Small.. 


Play 
rooms. 

None. 

Two. 

One. 

Two. 

One. 

Two. 

Two. 

None. 

None. 


*  Jlented  building. 


t  Two  rooms  used  by  manual-training  school  and  cooking  school. 
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You  will  observe  that  in  the  foregoing  table  the  Wallach  building 
is  set  down  as  having  no  ventilation.  This  is  strictly  true.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  rooms  in  this  unventilated  building  are  much  smaller 
than  in  any  other  owned  building  in  the  division.  The  air  is  there- 
fore speedily  vitiated,  finds  no  outlet,  and  is  breathed  again  and  again 
by  from  forty  to  fifty  pairs  of  lungs  in  each  school  room.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  physical  endurance  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  this 
building  that  the  attendance  and  general  scholarship  of  the  children 
compare  favorably  with  other  schools. 

In  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888,  I  urged  at  length 
the  necessity  of  certain  improvements  to  this  building.  I  then  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Wallach  was  built  in  1864,  being  the  first 
twelve-room  building  erected  in  the  city,  and  that  appliances  for  ventila- 
tion, then  deemed  sufficient,  were  provided,  which  have  since  become 
inoperative.  I  then  said:  " So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  not  a  room  in 
the  building  that  has  any  artificial  means  of  ventilation  whatever.  I 
do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  diverting  these  ventilating  flues 
from  their  original  uses,  but  I  think  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
restore  them.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  the  four  draft  chimneys  not 
now  in  use  should  be  enlarged  and  used  as  ventilating  shafts." 

This  latter  suggestion  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  far  back  as  1878.    (See  report  1877-'78,  p.  21.) 

It  is  now  four  years  since  I  wrote  the  above  and  fourteen  years  since 
the  Board  of  Trustees  made  the  suggestion  alluded  to,  yet  nothing  has 
been  done.  That  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  have 
not  failed  in  their  duty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1889  an  estimate 
of  $11,000  was  presented,  and  in  1891  alike  amount,  for  renovating  the 
Wallach  school. 

The  estimate  of  1889  was  disallowed  by  the  Commissioners,  while 
that  of  1891  was  stricken  out  and  an  allowance  of  $2,000  for  iron  stair- 
ways substituted.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  estimate  be  reviyed 
for  ventilating  and  renovating  the  old  Wallach  school,  putting  in  teach- 
ers' rooms,  cloak  rooms  for  pupils,  basement  play-rooms,  sanitary  water- 
closets  for  pupils,  ladies'  retiring  room  for  teachers,  and  fencing  and 
improving  the  grounds. 

ATENDANCE  AND  TARDINESS. 

The  attendance  during  the  school  year  just  ended  was  not  as  good  as 
in  1890-'91,  the  average  per  cent  for  the  division  being  93.3,  whereas 
for  the  previous  year  it  was  93.5. 

The  best  attendance,  97.8,  was,  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  September; 
the  poorest,  90.4,  being  in  January. 
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Table  IV. — Showing  average  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year,  by  buildings,  and  other 

facts. 


Xum- 
schools. 

Per  cent 
of  attend- 
ance. 

i  vn  1  »or 

jLri  Li  111  UC1 

of  cases 
of  tardi- 
ness. 

Average 
number  of 
cases  of  tar- 
diness per 

teacher. 

12 

92.  9 

372 

31 

11 

94.  0 

234 

21 

8 

93.  4 

209 

26 

10 

92.  6 

143 

14 

10 

94.2 

118 

11 

10 

93.3 

149 

14 

9 

93.8 

101 

11 

5 

93.4 

51 

10 

75 

1,377 

Building. 


Peabody  and  annex 

Carberry  

Maury  

Towers  

Wallach  

Brent  

Lenox  

McCormick  

Total  


Table  V. — Showing  average  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  year,  by  grades,  and  other 

facts. 


Grade. 


First  

Second  

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh  . . . 
Eighth  .... 

Total 


Num- 
ber of 
schools 


75 


Per  cent 
of  attend- 
ance. 


91.1 
92.5 
93.6 
93.1 
93.2 
93.7 


Number 
of  cases 
of  tardi- 


255 
188 
177 
145 
266 
181 


1,  377 


Average 
number  of 

cases  of 
tardiness 
per  teacher. 


A  study  of  the  above  tables  shows  that  the  highest  average  of  attend- 
ance by  buildings  was  in  the  Wallach  school,  04.2,  the  lowest  average 
92.6,  being  found  in  the  Towers  school. 

By  grades  the  seventh  leads  with  94.9,  the  lowest,  91.1,  being  in  the 
first  grade. 

The  highest  average  per  cent  of  attendance  in  any  single  school  was 
found  to  be  96.5,  while  the  lowest  was  89.1. 

The  latter  is  the  only  school  falling  below  90  for  the  year,  and  the 
low  percentage  is  chargeable  to  a  long  continued  epidemic*  of  whooping 
cough. 

On  the  whole  while  the  average  is  lower  than  last  year,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  attendance  was  good. 

TARDINESS. 

The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  reported  is  1,337  for  75  schools, 
averaging  18  cases  per  school,  as  against  17  cases  per  school  last  year. 
This  shows  an  increase,  although  the  total  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
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cessive.  In  fact  the  tardiness  is  less  than  in  any  other  division.  Atten- 
tion is  called,  however,  to  the  discrepancies  which  exist  between  build- 
ings and  between  schools  in  the  same  building  in  this  matter.  Yon  will 
observe  that  the  average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  teacher  in 
the  McCormick  school,  a  school  situated  in  the  midst  of  unpaved 
thoroughfares,  is  10,  while  the  Peabody  school,  easily  accessible  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  reports  31  per  teacher. 

Again,  the  Wallach  and  Lenox  schools  average  only  11  cases,  while 
the  Carberry  and  Maury  schools  report,  respectively,  21  and  26  cases. 

These  inequalities  are  not  chargeable  to  the  teachers  of  any  building 
as  a  class,  but  in  most  cases  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  one  or 
two  teachers.  Table  V  shows  that,  comparing  the  schools  by  grades, 
the  first  grade  reported  the  largest  number  of  tardinesses  per  teacher, 
25,  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  having  the  smallest  number,  11. 

TRUANCY. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  desiring  to  ascertain  the  facts  as  to  truancy, 
and  as  to  the  causes  of  the  falling  oft'  in  the  enrollment  which  invari- 
ably takes  place  after  the  month  of  October,  I  asked  the  teachers 
certain  questions,  which  I  give  below  with  the  answers : 

1.  How  mauy  pupils  have  you  had  on  your  roll  during  the  year  who  are  known  to 
have  ahsented  themselves  from  school  at  auy  time  without  their  parents'  knowl- 
edge?— Answer.  One  hundred  and  four. 

2.  Of  these  how  many  are  known  as  habitual  truants? — Answer.  Thirty-five. 

3.  How  many  pupils  have  withdrawn  from  school  to  go  to  work? — Answer.  One 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

4.  How  many  have  withdrawn  from  school  giving  no  reason  therefor? — Answer. 
Fifty-one. 

5.  How  many  have  forfeited  their  seats  and  made  no  effort  to  he  reinstated? — 
Answer.  One  hundred  and  ten. 

6.  How  many  have  withdrawn  from  school  (not  returning)  on  account  of  sick- 
ness?— Answer.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

It  appears  from  these  statements  that  there  were  104  pupils  who 
were  at  one  time  or  another  guilty  of  truancy,  and  of  this  number  35 
were  known  to  their  present  and  former  teachers  as  chronic  truants.  I 
have  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  latter  class.  Some  of  them  are 
the  children  of  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  parents,  who  never- 
theless confess  their  inability  to  compel  the  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren at  school.  To  the  honor  of  our  teachers  it  may  be  said  that  they 
cling  to  these  wayward  boys  with  an  almost  motherly  solicitude,  fre- 
quently requesting  permission  to  take  them  back  after  my  own  judg- 
ment has  refused  to  tax  their  patience  any  longer  by  reinstating  them. 

In  close  kinship  to  the  104  known  truants  are  the  51  Avho  have  with- 
drawn from  school,  "  giving  no  reason,"  and  that  other  contingent  of 
110  who  have  forfeited  their  seats  and  made  no  effort  to  be  readmitted; 
while  of  the  119  who  withdrew  to  go  to  work,  I  ascertained  that  many 
are  children  of  tender  age  who  go  to  school  from  September  to  Decem- 
ber, find  temporary  employment  at  Christmas  time,  and  from  January 
to  the  following  September  are  neither  at  work  nor  at  school. 
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Here  then  are  384  pupils,  104  of  whom  have  already  begun  their 
career  as  truants,  35  being  chronic  cases  ;  51  left  school  without  explana- 
tion; 110  absented  themselves  and  have  not  since  been  heard  from, 
while  119  left  school  to  go  to  work,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  now 
on  the  street. 

Making  the  most  liberal  deductions  from  the  above  figures  in  the  in- 
terest of  fairness,  does  it  not  still  remain  true  that  if  like  conditions 
exist  in  other  divisions,  we  carry  on  our  rolls  from  year  to  year  hun- 
dreds of  pupils  whose  school  career  is  altogether  fitful  and  uncertain, 
and  upon  whom  the  boasted  influence  of  the  public  school  counts  for 
lictle  or  nothing? 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  there  are  so  many  children  in  our  schools 
whose  continuance  at  school,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  wise  pa- 
rental constraint,  has  been  left  largely  to  the  child's  own  caprice.  In 
my  report  for  1889,  in  discussing  this  subject  I  suggested  that  "in  the 
absence  of  truant  officers  the  police  force  be  empowered  to  execute  the 
compulsory  educational  law  said  to  be  already  on  our  statute  books." 
You  will  permit  me  here  to  quote  your  own  earnest  words  in  your  re- 
port for  the  same  year : 

If  it  is  not  thought  desirahle  or  is  not  possible  to  secure  by  legislation  one  or  more 
truant  officers,  to  he  directed  by  the  superintendents,  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  ask- 
ing the  honorable  Commissioners  to  detail  one  or  two  police  officers  for  this  purpose. 
I  feel  very  sure  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  this  sensible  prevention  of  crime  many 
times  that  sum  will  be  saved  by  the  decreased  necessity  for  the  detection  and  pun- 
ishment of  crime. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 
THE  FIRST  GRADE. 

There  were  ten  schools  of  this  grade  last  year,  in  all  of  which  good 
and  faithful  work  was  done.  Most  of  these  classes  are  taught  by 
recent  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  so  that  it  is  preeminently  true 
of  the  first  grade  that  the  teaching  is  largely  determined  in  its  charac- 
ter by  the  thoroughness  of  the  preparation  given  in  the  normal  school. 
In  fact  the  whole  tone  of  the  work  is  what  the  normal  school  makes  it. 
While  the  results  secured  in  this  grade  are  uniformly  good,  they  would 
be  better  but  for  the  fact  that  sometimes  young  graduates  are  assigned 
to  first-grade  schools,  who  tell  me  that  they  have  had  comparatively 
little  practice  in  this  all-important  grade  while  in  the  training  school, 
having  been  employed  chiefly  in  grades  above  the  first.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable that  since  our  normal  graduates  are  necessarily  set  to  work  in 
the  first  and  second  grades,  the  largest  part  of  their  practice  should  be 
in  these  grades. 

Can  not  our  normal-school  teachers  so  regulate  the  practice  work  as 
to  furnish  to  every  member  of  the  class  the  completest  possible  equip- 
ment for  the  work  of  the  first  grade,  while  not  sacrificing  that  enlarge- 
ment of  view,  that  familiarity  with  the  whole  course  which  is  sought  in 
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giving  the  pupil  teachers  a  limited  experience  in  grades  that  are  higher  ? 
I  have  never  doubted  the  future  of  the  teacher  who  makes  an  immedi- 
ate and  unqualified  success  of  her  first  year's  primary  work,  and  I  have 
never  been  disappointed  in  her.  She  is  bound  to  rise,  for  success  in 
the  first  grade  implies  the  possession  of  every  essential  element  of  the 
successful  teacher,  with  the  possible  exception  of  extended  scholarship. 
If  there  is  any  fault  common  to  our  first-grade  teachers  it  is  not  lack 
of  studious  care  in  preparing  the  materials  for  their  work,  but  rather 
want  of  ability  to  present  them  in  the  most  effective  way.  If  knowl- 
edge is  lacking  it  is  knowledge  of  the  child  rather  than  of  the  subjects 
of  study. 

Some  teachers  have  an  almost  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  child's 
nature,  showing  itself  at  once  in  the  skillful  use  of  those  varied  methods 
which  first  engage  the  attention,  and  then  hold  it  with  a  steady  grasp, 
after  which  teaching  becomes  easy  and  learning  a  delight.  Few  of  the 
young  ladies  who  present  themselves  at  the  threshold  of  our  normal 
school  have  this  native  power  to  "hold"  a  school  of  young  children. 
It  should  therefore  be  acquired.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  place  undue 
emphasis  on  Avhat  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  artificial  part  of  the 
normal  graduate's  training,  I  express  the  opinion  that  our  pupil  teach- 
ers ought  to  be  put  oftener  in  the  presence  of  an  expert  primary  teacher 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  by  observation — by  imitation,  if  you  please, 
if  they  do  not  possess  them  already,  those  charms  of  manner,  that  swift- 
ness of  movement,  modulation  of  voice,  simplicity  of  speech,  instanta- 
neous power  of  control,  economy  of  time,  and  a  host  of  little  essentially 
feminine  arts — the  arts  of  the  nursery  and  the  kindergarten — without 
which  all  womanly  sincerity  and  truth,  all  scholarship,  all  plodding 
industry,  all  devotion  to  duty  seem  to  profit  nothing  in  the  presence  of 
fifty  bright-eyed  six-year-olds. 

Of  the  ten  first-grade  teachers  in  this  division  all  did  good  work  with 
the  exception  of  one,  who  seems  to  fail  somewhat  in  securing  attention. 
Her  industry  is  so  great,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  drawback  of  a 
restless  school  she  will  transfer  a  class  fairly  well  qualified  for  promo- 
tion. 

On  the  whole  the  work  in  reading  and  language  was  much  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  last  year,  the  former  being  due  to  better  sound  work, 
the  large  amount  of  reading  matter  furnished,  and  much  of  the  latter 
to  the  intelligent  supervision  of  Miss  L.  A.  Denney.  The  writing  ought 
to  be  better. 

THE  SECOND  GRADE. 

Of  the  ten  teachers  in  this  grade  the  work  of  eight  was  of  a  high 
order,  two  falling  below  the  standard. 

The  written  compositions  were  especially  commendable.  Beading 
did  not  show  so  great  an  improvement  over  last  year  as  in  the  first 
grade,  but  was  satisfactory,  excepting  in  the  schools  noted.    Some  of 
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the  older  teachers  in  this  grade  claim  that  they  can  not  get  the  best 
results  in  penmanship,  owing  to  the  absence  of  slates  and  the  limited 
amount  of  ruled  paper  for  practice. 

THE  THIRD  GRADE. 

There  were  ten  teachers  in  this  grade,  all  but  one  of  whom  did  excellent 
work,  she  being  incapacitated  by  age  and  infirmity  from  the  possibility 
of  successful  teaching.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  retirement 
of  such  teachers.  It  may  be  said  of  this  grade,  as  of  the  two  preceding, 
that  a  distinct  advance  was  made  in  English  composition  and  reading. 
Especially  worthy  of  commendation  was  the  constant  effort  of  the 
teachers  to  render  the  subject-matter  in  the  reading  books  more  intel- 
ligible by  bringing  into  the  school  room,  to  be  placed  in  the  children's 
hands,  illustrative  objects.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  school  engaged 
in  reading  without  an  ample  supply  of  appropriate  objects  on  hand, 
such  as  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  insects,  etc.,  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  get  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  I  requested  Miss  Denney  (to  whose  intelli- 
gent work  in  the  direction  of  the  teachers  of  the  first  three  grades  I 
have  referred),  to  furnish  me  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  work 
of  the  teachers  of  these  grades  so  far  as  they  came  under  her  observa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  her  judgment  of  the  work  of 
the  primary  teachers  coincided  with  my  own.  I  requested  her  to  mark 
the  teachers  on  three  points:  First,  the  teaching  of  language  and  com- 
position, derived  from  her  examination  of  the  monthly  sets  of  composi- 
tions sent  in  by  the  teachers.  Second,  command  of  the  school,  derived 
from  her  occasional  visits  thereto.  Third,  the  degree  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm  shown  in  collecting  material  for  illustrating  the  work  in 
reading,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  marks  given  agreed  in  the  main  with  my  own  more  frequent  ob- 
servations, and,  except  in  the  cases  noted,  were  gratifying  to  me  and 
creditable  to  the  teachers. 

I  obtained  in  like  manner  the  marks  given  by  Miss  Bentley  and  Miss 
Banks,  the  teachers  of  music. 

THE  FOURTH  GRADE. 

In  this  grade  there  were  ten  schools,  with  as  many  efficient  teachers. 
If  I  except  the  primary  science  work  which  you  designed  to  be  done 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  Normal  Fourth  Reader,  and  a  rather 
meager  amount  of  composition  writing,  the  results  obtained  in  this 
grade  were  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  It  was  evident  that  the 
teachers  did  not  fully  comprehend  your  aims  in  the  teaching  of  elemen- 
tary science  suggested  by  the  lessous  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth 
reader. 

It  seemed  quite  a  simple  thing  to  them  to  hand  a  poplar  bud  or  a 
maple  leaf  to  each  child  before  taking  up  the  appropriate  lesson  in  the 
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third  reader,  but  quite  another  thing  to  render  palpable  to  the  fourth- 
grade  mind  the  underlying  principle  of  an  earthquake.  Moreover, 
they  found  the  lessons  in  the  earlier  pages  of  their  book  by  far  the 
most  difficult  reading,  owing  to  the  scientific  nature  of  the  subjects. 

THE  FIFTH  GRAPE. 

Of  the  eleven  schools  of  this  grade,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  all 
were  well  taught.  A  departure  was  made  in  the  teaching  of  grammar 
and  language.  The  text  book  was  abandoned  and  a  brief  but  definite 
course  laid  out.  This  was  pursued  with  great  fidelity  by  all  the  teach- 
ers, though  with  misgivings  by  some.  Much  valuable  training  in  com- 
position was  obtained  from  the  course  which  began  in  October  and  con- 
tinued daily  until  January. 

The  effect  of  this  was  seen  in  an  increased  facility  of  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

THE  SIXTH  GRADE. 

There  were  no  exceptions  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  teaching 
in  this  grade.  Less  time  might  profitably  be  given  to  denominate  work 
in  this  grade  and  more  to  a  review  of  fractions,  especially  decimals. 
Gratifying  progress  was  made  in  the  teaching  of  the  English  sentence. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  beginning  of  American  history  there  is,  per- 
haps, a  tendency  to  too  much  bare  outlining.  These  skeletons  should 
be  clothed  with  more  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  story  and  song. 

THE  SEVENTH  GRADE. 

All  the  teachers  in  this  grade  rendered  satisfactory  service,  excepting 
one. 

The  schools  were  thoroughly  tested  from  time  to  time  in  percentage 
and  exhibited,  with  the  one  exception,  the  results  of  careful  training; 
the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  syntax  was  much  in  advance 
of  previous  years;  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Eevolution  to  the  present  time  was  intelligently  pursued,  frequent 
writing  of  brief  paragraphs,  biographical,  narrative,  or  descriptive,  be- 
ing done  in  connection  therewith;  in  short,  the  whole  work  of  this  im- 
portant grade  was  faithfully  accomplished. 

THE  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

In  this  grade  there  were  seven  teachers,  all,  with  one  exception,  doing 
satisfactory  work.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  appeared  to  be  less  uni- 
formity of  excellence  in  this  grade,  so  far  as  results  can  be  measured, 
than  in  any  other  grade.  I  mean  by  this  that  while  some  of  the  teachers, 
indeed  most  of  them,  accomplished  work  that  is  rarely  excelled,  when- 
ever I  submitted  test  questions  the  results  as  determined  by  marks 
ay  ere  extremely  unequal. 
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Differences  in  results  obtained  by  the  teachers  of  a  given  grade  are 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  qualifications  of  transfers  and  in 
the  class  of  pupils  taught.  But  these  elements  are  found  in  other 
grades  as  well  as  the  eighth,  so  that  I  arn  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
causes  for  the  unequal  results  in  the  grade  under  consideration  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere.  The  amount  of  time  lost  from  the  school- 
room by  the  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  principals  of 
buildings  varies  greatly,  and  may  partially  explain  the  differences  in 
results  referred  to.  The  chief  cause  lies,  however,  in  the  difference  of 
practice  among  the  teachers  in  dividing  the  year's  work  and  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  a  given  subject.  The  teachers  are  not  alto- 
gether to  blame  for  this,  but  rather  the  course  of  study,  which  has  left 
more  to  their  discretion  than  is  consistent  with  the  securing  of  reason- 
ably uniform  results.  For  example,  no  two  of  the  eighth  grade  teach- 
ers covered  just  the  same  ground  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  United  States 
history,  physiology,  or  physical  geography. 

Several  of  them  took  up,  to  the  delight  of  their  pupils,  a  brief  course 
in  English  literature  covering  a  period  of  several  months  Snowbound, 
The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Ivanhoe,  The  Christmas  Carol,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  masterpieces  were  studied  as  thoroughly  as  is 
desirable  by  pupils  of  this  age.  Yet  this  delightful  exercise  was  wholly 
omitted  in  at  least  one  of  the  schools,  and  in  others  comparatively  little 
was  attempted.  When  the  formal  study  of  English  literature  is  taken 
up  in  the  high  school  next  year  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pupils  of  these 
delinquent  teachers  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  course  of  study  now  in  preparation  will  assist 
the  teachers  of  this  grade  in  subdividing  the  work  of  the  year,  and  will 
prescribe  more  definite  limits  with  a  view  of  securing  greater  uniform- 
ity in  the  teaching. 

MANUAL  WORK. 

Our  teachers  are  becoming  convinced  of  the  high  educational  value 
of  molding  in  clay.  They  say  it  has  given  an  extraordinary  impetus 
to  drawing.  This  confession  has  all  the  more  value  because  it  has  been 
made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  teaching  clay  molding  is  seldom 
regarded  as  a  pleasant  or  easy  task.  Some  of  the  specimens  presented 
for  exhibition  were  wonderful. 

The  wonder  is  that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  could  achieve  such 
things  after  a  few  desultory  lessons,  but  a  greater  wonder  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  our  teachers  could  guide  their  pupils  into  the  niceties 
of  an  art  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  taught  so  little.  A  point 
seems  to  have  been  reached  in  this  line  of  work  beyond  which  the 
teachers  can  not  go  without  special  training.  A  few  have  put  them- 
selves under  the  tuition  of  artists  at  their  own  expense,  and  others 
must  do  so  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  course. 
The  majority  do  not  feel  able  to  do  this,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a 
few  schools  exhibit  the  results  of  expert  teaching  while  others  fall  below 
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the  standard.  I  can  think  ot  nothing  that  would  be  hailed  with  greater 
satisfaction  by  the  teachers  than  the  establishment  of  a  course  of  les- 
sons in  clay  molding,  free  to  all.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  were  possi- 
ble to  distribute  the  work  in  clay  over  the  whole  year,  instead  of  crowd- 
ing it  into  a  tew  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  only  valid  ground  of 
criticism  upon  the  course  as  at  present  arranged  would  be  removed, 
and  results  far  surpassing  any  yet  seen  might  be  looked  for. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  personal  indebtedness  to  you  for  your 
impartial  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  third  division,  and  for  the  assist- 
ance you  have  given  me  in  the  performance  of  my  duties. 

My  thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Whelpley,  trustee,  for  his  will- 
ingness to  do  everything  possible  to  improve  our  schools,  and  for  his 
uniform  kindness. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  also  to  commend  again  the  devotion  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teachers  under  my  supervision. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

A.  T.  Stuart, 
S uper vising  Principal, 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request, I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  the  fourth  division 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892. 

In  the  following  general  summaries  and  exhibits  of  comparative  sta- 
tistics, the  results  of  the  past  year  are  brought  together  for  convenient 
reference  and  general  survey.  They  are  condensed  from  the  monthly 
reports  of  teachers. 

Number  of  schools. 


First  grade   9 

Second  grade   8 

Third  grade   8 

Fourth  grade   7 

Fifth  grade   7 


Sixth  grade   7 

Seventh  grade   5 

Eighth  grade   3 

Total   54 


SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 
Table  I. — Showing  distribution  of  schools. 


Building. 

Eighth 
grade. 

Seventh 
grade. 

Sixth 
grade. 

Fifth 
grade. 

Fourth 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

First 
grade. 

Total. 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

18 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 

Bradley  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

Smallwood  

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Greenleaf  

1 

2 

2 

5 

Potomac  

] 

1 

1 

3 

Total  

3 

5 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

54 
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Table  II. — Showing  attendance  and  other  facts. 


Months. 

Whole  i 
Boys. 

lumber  e 
Girls. 

nrolled. 
Total. 

Aver- 
age 
number 
of  pu- 
pils en 
rolled. 

Aver- 
age 
number 
of  pu- 
pils in 

attend- 
ance. 

Per- 
centage 

tend- 
ance. 

Schools. 

Cases 

Pupils  to  school 
based  on- 

tardi- 

Whole 
enroll- 

Aver- 

enroll- 
ment. 

1,299 

1,268 

2,  563 

2,  390 

2,  320 

97.  0 

54 

36 

47.4 

44.3 

1,349 

1,294 

2,643 

2,  515 

2,300 

93.2 

54 

351 

48.9 

46.6 

1,315 

1 , 280 

2,  595 

2,  510 

2,  343 

92.  9 

54 

253 

48.2 

46.5 

December  

1,  293 

1,  250 

2.  543 

2,  435 

2,  175 

91.  5 

54 

223 

47.1 

45.1 

1,269 

1,238 

2, 507 

2,357 

2,  040 

87.6 

51 

299 

46.4 

43.6 

February   

1,250 

1,227 

2,  477 

2,352 

2, 166 

92.0 

53 

213 

46.7 

44.4 

1, 223 

1,210 

2,433 

2,  332 

2,  116 

90.4 

53 

212 

46. 1 

44.0 

April  

1, 180 

1,192 

2,372 

2,  252 

2,  050 

90.9 

53 

143 

44.7 

42.5 

May  

1,144 

1, 172 

2,  316 

2,215 

2,  039 

9L8 

53 

148 

43.7 

41.8 

June  

1,087 

1, 136 

2,  223 

2, 134 

1,  994 

92.9 

53 

75 

41.9 

40.3 

Table  III. — Showing  attendance  and  other  facts  by  buildings. 
JEFFERSON. 


September  

387 

500 

887 

854 

832 

97.4 

18 

9 

49.3 

47.4 

October  

383 

490 

873 

852 

800 

94.5 

18 

161 

48.4 

47.3 

November  

373 

497 

870 

849 

800 

93.5 

18 

92 

48.3 

47.2 

December  

371 

489 

860 

823 

743 

92.7 

18 

111 

47.8 

45.7 

January   

351 

480 

831 

794 

710 

89.0 

18 

147 

46.2 

44.1 

February   

358 

485 

843 

800 

740 

93.2 

18 

104 

46.8 

44.4 

March  

352 

469 

821 

786 

725 

90.8 

18 

99 

45.6 

43.7 

April  

342 

458 

800 

767 

704 

91.1 

18 

53 

44.4 

42.6 

May  

336 

448 

784 

749 

697 

93.1 

18 

31 

43.5 

41.6 

June  

317 

442 

759 

709 

665 

93.1 

18 

25 

42.2 

39.4 

AMIDON. 

September  

328 

174 

502 

460 

443 

96.2 

10 

4 

50.2 

46.0 

October  

341 

180 

521 

496 

419 

92.7 

10 

86 

52. 1 

49.6 

November  

336 

176 

512 

496 

461 

92.2 

10 

49 

51.2 

49.6 

328 

174 

502 

501 

424 

90.0 

10 

43 

50.2 

50.1 

323 

172 

495 

456 

398 

87.3 

10 

56 

49.5 

45.  6 

February   

305 

165 

470 

448 

410 

90.3 

10 

37 

47.0 

44.8 

March  

290 

165 

455 

436 

396 

90.7 

10 

42 

45.5 

43.6 

April  

276 

165 

441 

426 

390 

90.9 

10 

37 

44.  1 

42.6 

267 

169 

436 

420 

388 

92.2 

10 

39 

43.6 

42.0 

June  

258 

164 

422 

416 

393 

92.9 

10 

24 

42.2 

41.6 
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BKADLET. 


Whole  number  enrolled. 

Aver- 

Pupils to  school 

Aver- 
age 

age 
number 

Per- 

Oases 

based  on — 

Months. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

number 
of  pu- 
pils en- 
rolled. 

of  pu- 
pils in 
daily 
attend- 

centage 
of  at- 
tend- 
ance. 

o 

of 
tardi- 
ness. 

Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 

ance. 

cg 

September  

205 

212 

417 

396 

386 

97. 3 

9 

1 

46.3 

44.0 

October  

213 

227 

440 

415 

384 

92. 6 

9 

31 

48.  9 

46. 1 

205 

222 

427 

418 

389 

93.0 

9 

48 

47.4 

46.4 

December  

202 

210 

412 

403 

365 

90.8 

9 

28 

45.8 

44.8 

January   

208 

205 

413 

378 

331 

87.6 

9 

42 

45.8 

42.0 

February  

197 

201 

398 

387 

352 

91.2 

8 

29 

49.7 

48.4 

March  

195 

197 

392 

384 

347 

90.2 

8 

31 

49.0 

48.0 

184 

193 

389 

371 

336 

90.8 

8 

18 

48.4 

46.4 

May  

187 

186 

373 

357 

328 

90.1 

8 

27 

46.6 

44.6 

184 

178 

362 

349 

329 

94.1 

8 

8 

45.5 

43.6 

SMALL  WOOD. 


September  

190 

221 

411 

387 

375 

96.8 

9 

19 

45.7 

43.0 

October  

204 

225 

429 

399 

370 

92.6 

9 

39 

47.7 

44.3 

November  

194 

214 

408 

385 

356 

92.4 

9 

40 

45.3 

42.8 

December  

189 

208 

397 

364 

334 

89.8 

9 

19 

44.1 

40.4 

January  

190 

214 

404 

396 

317 

86.5 

9 

28 

44.9 

44.0 

February  

192 

205 

397 

375 

344 

91.7 

9 

15 

44.1 

41.7 

187 

213 

400 

382 

340 

89.1 

9 

19 

44.4 

42.4 

180 

215 

395 

352 

314 

89.0 

9 

15 

43.9 

39.1 

May  

170 

209 

379 

361 

326 

90.4 

9 

13 

42.1 

40.1 

June  :  

157 

200 

357 

352 

322 

91.5 

9 

6 

39.7 

39.1 

GREENLEAF. 

September  

113 

110 

223 

189 

184 

87.2 

5 

3 

44.6 

37.8 

October  

129 

122 

251 

230 

214 

92.8 

5 

17 

50.2 

4b.  0 

November  

123 

120 

243 

236 

221 

93.5 

5 

16 

48.6 

47.2 

December  

119 

119 

238 

222 

198 

89.3 

5 

15 

47.6 

44.4 

January   

113 

117 

230 

211 

182 

86.1 

5 

17 

46.0 

42.2 

February   

118 

119 

237 

219 

200 

91.4 

5 

18 

47.4 

43.8 

March  

117 

116 

233 

221 

199 

90.4 

5 

13 

46.6 

44.2 

April  

111 

113 

224 

216 

197 

91.0 

5 

13 

44.8 

43.2 

May  

110 

112 

222 

211 

191 

90.7 

5 

15 

44.2 

42.2 

June  

99 

105 

204 

195 

181 

92.8 

5 

8 

40.8 

39.0 

POTOMAC. 


September  

72 

51 

123 

103 

100 

96.8 

3 

0 

41.0 

34.3 

October  

79 

50 

129 

199 

111 

.  91.1 

3 

17 

13.0 

40.7 

November  

84 

51 

135 

127 

117 

91.8 

3 

8 

45.0 

42.3 

December  

84 

50 

134 

122 

111 

90.0 

3 

7 

44.7 

40.7 

84 

50 

134 

121 

102 

83.9 

9 

44.7 

40.3 

80 

52 

132 

124 

114 

91.3 

3 

10 

44.0 

41.3 

March   

82 

50 

132 

124 

109 

88.0 

3 

8 

44.0 

41.3 

April   

77 

48 

125 

120 

109 

90.  9 

7 

41.7 

40.0 

Mav  

74 

48 

m 

117 

109 

92.8 

3 

5 

40.7 

39.0 

June  

72 

•47 

119 

115 

101 

91. 1 

'  4 

39.7 

38.3 
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Table  IV. — Showing  the  location  and  grades  of  half-day  schools. 


Building. 


Jefferson  . . 
Amidon . . . 
Bradley  . . . 
Smallwood 
Greenleaf . 
Potomac . 


First 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


Total. 


Table  V. — Showing  the  sanitary  condition  of  rooms  in  buildings. 


Buildings. 

Num- 
ber of 
rooms. 

How 
heated. 

Light- 

Ventila- 
tion. 

Wafer- 
closets. 

Play  rooms. 

Jefferson  

20 
8 

8 
8 
3 
3 

Steam  . . 
Furnace 
Furnace 
Furnace 
Stoves . . 
Stoves  . . 

Excellent  . 
Excellent . 
Excellent . 
Excellent . 
Excellent . 
Excellent . 

Fair  

Excellent . 
Excellent . 
Excellent . 
Excellent . 
Bad  

Ample. 

Excellent . 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Amidon  

Bradlev  

Greenleaf  

Excellent . 
Excellent . 
Excellent . 
Fair  

T?a\r 

Bar! 

1 

DISCIPLINE. 


The  successful  teacher  is  he  who  has  perfect  discipline.  He  who  caii 
teach  but  can  not  govern  works  to  an  enormous  disadvantage.  Per- 
fect discipline  in  a  class  or  a  school  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
successful  teaching.  It  is  necessary  for  the  pupils,  not  only  because  by 
it  they  will  learn  in  a  given  time  twice  as  much,  but  because  one  of  the 
things  they  come  to  school  to  acquire  is  the  practice  of  obedience.  The 
pupil  who  does  not  at  least  acquire  that  at  school  has  been  under  in- 
struction to  little  purpose,  though  he  may  have  made  great  progress  in 
his  studies.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  to  the  all-important  subject,  obedience.  It  applies  to  every 
teacher.  His  health,  his  temper,  and  his  happiness  suffer,  if  he  can  not 
command  perfect  obedience.  I  believe  thoroughly  that  the  work  of 
the  teacher  would  be  diminished  one-third  were  the  pupils  taught  obe- 
dience, or  attention,  if  you  choose  that  name.  How  often  do  I  hear 
teachers  ask  over  and  over  again  the  same  question,  and  the  pupil  lias 
not  yet  heard.  This  is  the  teacher's  own  fault,  and  unless  this  habit  is 
corrected  you  must  neither  expect  happiness  nor  health  ;  for  health 
depends  largely  upon  temper  and  happiness. 

This  particular  evil,  inattention,  on  the  part  of  pupils  causes  more 
loss  of  time,  more  hard  work,  and  more  gray  hairs  than  all  other 
school  evils  combined,  and  I  trust  that  each  teacher  will  examine 
herself,  and  if  she  finds  the  above  conditions  to  exist  in  her  school,  to 
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i  in  mediately  correct  them.  Obedience  or  attention  may  be  secured 
either  by  influence  or  by  force,  and  it  is  better  to  gain  it  by  force  than 
not  at  all ;  but  by  some  means  or  other  it  must  be  had,  for  without 
it  the  school  is  inefficient  for  every  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  best  methods  for  obtaining  desired  results  should  be  studied  by 
you.  Pupils  should  feel,  when  they  see  you  exercising  authority,  that 
there  is  a  great  reserve  of  unused  strength  and  resolution  behind,  which 
they  can  neither  see  nor  measure.  It  is  not  the  visible  exercise  of 
power  which  impresses  children  most,  but  the  unseen,  which  affects 
their  imagination  and  to  which  they  can  assign  no  limit.  All  noise 
and  shouting  aggravate  the  evil  and  utterly  fail  to  produce  more  than 
a  temporary  lull  at  best.  Never  give  a  command  unless  you  are  sure 
you  can  enforce  it  nor  unless  you  mean  to  see  that  it  is  obeyed.  Much 
could  be  said  upon  this  topic,  but  I  only  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  teachers  to  this  all-important  subject.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
be  understood  that  the  discipline  is  poor,  for  on  general  principles  it  is 
good. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  would  in volve  unnecessary  repetition  of  much  that  has  been  said  in 
previous  reports  to  speak  in  detail,  at  length,  of  the  work  done  in  each 
branch  pursued  in  our  schools.  But  looking  back  over  a  period  of  five 
or  six  years,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  is  evident  and  gratifying. 
The  character  of  the  discipline  is  more  satisfactory,  the  methods  of 
teaching  have  been  improved,  and  the  teachers,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  better  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
I  desire  to  state  that  the  supervision  given  to  the  first  three  grades  by 
Miss  L.  A.  Denney  has  been  faithfully  performed,  and  the  results  as 
shown  by  those  schools  in  my  inspection  in  May  were  very  gratifying. 
The  pupils  in  most  of  the  schools  were  very  strong  in  the  ability  to  help 
themselves  to  new  words,  owing  to  their  knowledge  of  sounds.  Com- 
position work  was  good.  Penmanship  should  be  emphasized  another 
year. 

We  can  not  impress  too  much  upon  the  teacher's  mind  that  each  les- 
son in  arithmetic  must  be  a  lesson  in  language  at  the  same  time.  This 
acquirement  is  indispensable.  As  the  pupil  in  the  primary  grade 
should  be  generally  held  to  answer  in  complete  sentences,  loud,  dis- 
tinctly, and  with,  clear  articulation,  so,  especially  in  arithmetic,  the 
teacher  has  to  insist  on  fluency,  smoothness,  and  neatness  of  expression, 
and  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  process  of  the  solution  of  each  ex- 
ample. As  long  as  the  language  for  the  number  is  not  perfect,  the  idea 
of  the  number  is  also  defective.  An  example  is  not  done  when  the  re- 
sult has  been  found,  but  when  it  has  been  solved  in  a  proper  way. 
Language  is  the  only  test  by  which  the  teacher  can  ascertain  whether 
the  pupils  have  perfectly  mastered  any  step  or  not.  Teachers  should 
avoid  asking  too  many  questions.  Such  questions,  moreover,  as  by 
containing  half  the  answer  prompt  the  jmpils  should  be  omitted.  The 
pupil  should  speak  himself. 
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The  language  in  the  upper  grades  is  better  than  in  previous  years. 
History  and  geography  have  been  well  taught.  Penmanship,  I  think, 
should  be  emphasized  another  year.  Arithmetic  justly  holds  a  large 
place  in  the  plan  and  course  of  Avork  in  our  schools.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  evident.  Number  is  an  essential  element  in  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  mind,  and  in  all  the  processes  and  exercises  for  the 
development  and  training  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  necessarily 
forms  an  important  part.  On  certain  lines,  however,  I  think  an  im- 
provement could  be  made  if  teachers  would  consider  more  carefully 
review  work.  Before  proceeding  to  any  new  principle  give  a  few  exer- 
cises which  call  out  not  alone  the  previous  principle  or  rule,  but  all 
the  preceding  rules.  Exercises  ought  to  be  so  graduated,  and  examples 
so  carefully  framed  by  the  teachers  as  to  bring  into  play  all  that  has 
been  previously  learned,  and  to  fix  and  fasten  the  memory  of  former 
rules.  I  do  not  mean  that  teachers  shall  stop  all  advance  work,  and 
at  formal  and  stated  times  tediously  and  laboriously  repeat  all  that 
has  been  gone  over.  What  I  do  mean  is,  that  teachers  shall  so  shape 
and  conduct  all  their  exercises  that  the  pupil  will  be  compelled  to  use 
his  previously  acquired  knowledge  and  drill. 

By  this  method  each  grade  reviews  thoroughly  all  the  work  below  it. 
I  recommend  more  frequent  written  review  work  of  all  branches  of 
study,  not  as  a  special  test  of  their  knowledge  of  these  studies,  but  as  a 
lesson  in  language,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  form  of  placing  work 
upon  paper. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

All  the  graphic  work  in  the  schools  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  manual  education,  which  includes  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  paper- 
folding,  claj^modeling,  drawing,  and  much  seat  work  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  introduction  of  industrial  education  as  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  seems  to  harmonize  with  and  conform  to  the  tendencies 
of  the  educational  thought  of  the  present  time.  In  previous  reports 
were  extracts  from  each  teacher  in  whose  school  one  of  the  three  forms, 
carpentry,  sewing,  or  cooking  was  taught. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Dakin,  165  boys  from  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  in  classes  of  12,  received  instructions  in  carpentry. 
Sewing  was  taught  during  the  year  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  to  665  girls  in  23  different  schools,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Davidson, 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Thornton,  Mrs.  0.  L.  Stanton,  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Norn's.  Of 
the  665  girls,  152  of  the  sixth  grade  were  taught  cutting  and  fitting 
by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Norris.  Two  hundred  and  six  girls  from  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  in  classes  of  15,  were  instructed  in  cookery  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Davis.  The  above  figures  were  taken  from  the  monthly  reports  of  said 
teachers. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  and  comparing  the  past  witli  the 
present,  as  shown  by  the  results  exhibited  at  the  close,  justifies  me  in 
saying  that  our  schools  are  better  than  ever  before. 
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Before  concluding,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  each  branch  of  wOrk  be 
well  considered  in  making  a  new  course  of  study,  as  from  time  to  time 
for  the  past  few  years  many  new  branches  have  been  added  and  some 
extended.  In  consequence  there  is  a  feeling  "  all  along  the  line"  call- 
ing for  a  readjusting  of  the  work,  so  as  to  give  more  time  to  the  im- 
portant subjects  and  less  to  the  unimportant.  I  think  your  idea  is 
that  the  legitimate  work  of  the  public  schools  is  not  to  fit  a  few  bright 
pupils  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  the  giving  to  all  our 
youth  that  education  and  training  which  shall  best  fit  them  to  become 
good  citizens  of  the  republic.  I  further  suggest  that  a  good  spelling 
book  be  placed  in  the  course  of  study. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  yourself  for  the 
many  kindnesses  received  at  your  hands  3  to  Dr.  D.  H.  Hazen  for  his 
deep  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  South  Washington,  and  to  the 
principals  and  teachers  for  the  hearty  cooperation  lent  to  every  effort 
on  iny  part  to  give  the  schools  under  my  immediate  supervision  the 
uttermost  efficiency. 

Very  respectfully, 

Isaac  Fairbrother, 

S uper  v  is  ing  Principal  I. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Washington,' D.  C. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Herein  please  find  a  brief  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  of  the  fifth  division  for  the  year  just  closed. 

Again  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  good  Avork  has  been 
done  and  good  progress  made  in  the  schools  under  my  charge. 

The  corps  of  teachers,  on  the  whole,  are  deserving  of  the  most  favor- 
able consideration  for  their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  education, 
and  have  generally,  I  believe,  labored  faithfully  for  the  improvement  of 
themselves  in  their  profession  and  have  shown  a  commendable  emula- 
tion in  their  efforts  for  good  results.  Grade  meetings  have  been  held 
regularly  and  faithfully  attended,  and  they  have  been  characterized  in 
many  instances  by  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  talent  and  encourag- 
ing evidence  of  industrious  and  original  preparation. 

There  are  in  my  division  sixty-one  schools,  viz : 

First  grade   10    Fifth  grade   9 

Second  grade   8    Sixth  grade   7 

Third  grade   8    Seventh  grade   5 

Fourth  grade   8  |  Eighth  grade   .   & 
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Which  are  distributed  as  follows : 


Buildings. 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Third 

grade. 

Fourth 
grade. 

Fifth 
grade. 

Sixth 
grade. 

Seventh 
grade. 

Eighth 
grade. 

1 

1 

1 

,  2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Corcoran  

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Threlkeld  

1 

1 

1 

1 

High  Street  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Industrial  Homo  

1 

*1 

Congress  Street  

1 

*This  school  includes  pupils  of  second  to  sixth  grade,  inclusive. 

In  the  Curtis  building  five  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  Western  high 
school  and  one  by  the  Peabody  Library. 


THE  WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  new  adjunct  to  the  fifth  division  is  one  of  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  It  sprang  into  existence  two  years  ago  under 
rather  unfavorable  auspices,  both  as  to  members  and  accommodations ; 
but,  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  selecting  an  able 
corps  of  specialists,  it  has  grown  and  flourished,  surmounting  all  ob- 
stacles, until,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best 
of  its  class. 

At  first  it  boasted  only  a  first-year  class  j  the  past  year  a  first  and  a 
second  year  class.  Next  year  a  third-year  class  will  be  added;  and  so 
it  will  develop  until  it  becomes  a  fully  fledged,  full-grown  high  school. 
As  it  has  expanded  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  grade  schools  have 
been  granted,  and  will  continue  to  be,  until,  perhaps,  at  no  distant  date 
it  will  occupy,  with  the  Peabody  Library,  the  whole  of  the  Curtis 
building  or  a  new  one  erected  especially  for  its  needs. 

SCHOOL  WORK. 

So  far  as  school-room  work  is  concerned,  for  95  per  cent  of  my  teach- 
ers I  have  only  words  of  commendation.  The  various  branches,  as  a 
whole,  have  been  well  taught  and  the  results  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying.  To  refer  minutely  to  each  subject  in  the  course  would  in- 
volve much  unnecessary  repetition.  The  general  excellence  of  former 
years  has  been  well  sustained.  The  subject  of  language,  perhaps,  has 
made  most  marked  advancement,  especially  the  reading  in  the  lower 
grades.  A  year's  successful  experience  with  the  use  of  the  Normal 
readers  has  shown  that  the  supervisors  made  no  mistake  in  urging 
their  adoption. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

As  this  good  work  goes  on  from  year  to  year  I  see  no  reason  to  recede 
from  my  very  high  estimate  of  its  effects  and  results.  It  was  predicted 
that  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wore  off  the  girls  would  tire  of  cook- 
ing and  sewing  and  the  boys  would  weary  of  carpentry,  but  experience 
has  not  shown  this  result.  A  very  few  have  asked  to  be  relieved,  but 
not  more,  I  am  sure,  than  would  gladly  be  relieved  from  other  studies 
if  opportunity  occurred.  As  the  teachers  become  experienced  the 
schools  improve  and  the  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  increases. 
The  classes  are  too  large  in  many  instances  to  insure  the  best  results, 
but  I  see  no  remedy  for  this  until  our  new  building  is  completed. 

DISCIPLINE. 

This  is  a  matter  that  gives  us  little  trouble.  The  former  plan  of  get- 
ting rid  of  pupils  who  annoy  has  almost  entirely  vanished.  During 
the  past  year  there  have  been  in  the  fifth  division  no  cases  of  dismis- 
sal, 19  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  and  41  cases  of  suspension.  This, 
with  an  average  enrollment  of  2,606.1,  seems  inconsiderable  indeed  in 
face  of  the  facts  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Table  showing  the  average  enrollment,  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  dismissals  and  sus- 
pensions in  the  first  six  divisions  for  the  ten  years  mentioned. 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

2,  529 

6, 734 

6,  890 

7,  835 

8,  254 

9,  831 

10,  805 

1] , 627 

12, 325 

12,  956 

Cases  corporal  punish- 

649 

367 

429 

114 

105 

249 

264 

298 

165 

153 

310 

297 

173 

235 

134 

144 

154 

109 

91 

62 

Suspensions  

531 

601 

325 

447 

253 

233 

326 

664 

456 

418 

During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
totals  of  the  last  three  of  the  above-named  items,  which  is  certainly 
gratifying. 

ATTENDANCE. 


In  this  particular  I  am  not  quite  satisfied,  yet  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  cause  for  complaint.  I  can  see  that  for  the  past  few  years  the 
percentage  of  attendance  has  been  slightly  lowering.  The  average  at- 
tendance of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington  for  the  year 
1880  was  95.3  per  cent.  I  do  not  think  it  has  reached  that  figure  since. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  fifth  division  the  past  year  is  91.1  per 
cent.  The  whole  cause  of  this  diminution  is  not  apparent,  although 
it  can  be  traced  in  a  measure  to  the  growing  laxity  on  the  part  of 
parents,  encouraged  somewhat,  perhaps,  by  the  leniency  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers. 

As  a  partial  remedy  I  would  suggest  that  an  occasional  "open  letter" 
to  the  parents,  setting  forth  the  great  importance  of  punctuality  as  a 
factor  in  the  proper  education  of  boys  and  girls,  might  bring  about  a 
closer  relation  between  patrons  and  the  schools. 
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TRUANCY. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this 
very  important  subject  in  former  reports  of  the  superintendent  and 
supervisors,  without  the  least  beneficial  result,  that  it  would  seem  almost 
useless  to  again  refer  to  it,  yet  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  and  growing  evil 
is  none  the  less  apparent. 

BUILDINGS. 

These,  generally,  are  in  fine  condition.  The  old  High  street  building, 
long  since  condemned,  improves  not  with  age.  Our  one  rented  room 
is  not  desirable,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  this  condition  of  things  will  be 
augmented  by  the  rental  of  another  less  desirable  building  for  the  coming 
year.  All  of  these  difficulties,  however,  will  be  removed  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  which  is  to  be  erected  during  the  coming 
year. 

JANITORS. 

The  janitors  have,  as  a  class,  done  good  service.  I  have  only  to  note 
an  exception  in  one  or  two  cases.  In  this  connection  I  would  again 
refer  to  what  I  have  urged  in  a  former  report,  namely,  the  necessity  of 
better  salaries  for  janitors  of  the  smaller  buildings.  The  need  of  this 
is  imperative.  The  pay  is  insufficient  to  secure  a  good  man  who  will 
give  his  whole  time  to  it.  There  should  be  a  trustworthy  man  in  charge 
of  every  building  the  principal  of  which  is  a  lady  and  where  boys  and 
girls  attend.  There  are  certain  duties,  whose  importance  is  apparent, 
which  can  only  be  performed  by  a  man. 

REGRETS. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  note  the  fact  that  two  of  my 
teachers,  Miss  Mariana  Schooley,  of  the  eighth  grade,  in  the  Curtis 
building,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Cartel],  of  the  sixth  grade,  in  the  Grant, 
both  of  whom  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  corps,  tendered  their 
resignations  to  take  effect  July  1,  1892.  These  ladies  are  both  gradu- 
ates from  our  Washington  Normal  school,  and  have  been,  from  the 
time  of  their  appointment  to  the  first  grade,  faithful,  progressive,  ex- 
cellent teachers.  May  their  married  lives  be  attended  by  unalloyed 
happiness. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  acknowledge  gratitude  to  you  for  great  con- 
sideration and  many  indulgences;  to  the  trustee  of  the  division,  Mr. 
John  T.  Mitchell,  for  cheerful  encouragement  and  unvarying  support; 
and  to  the  faithful  teachers,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  for  whatever  ex- 
cellent there  may  be  found  in  the  schools  of  this  division,  I  am  especially 
grateful. 

Bespectfully, 

B.  T.  Janney, 
Supervising  Principal. 
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SIXTH  DIVISION  A. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  30,  1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  ray  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  the  sixth  division  A,  for  1891-?92. 

At  the  date  of  iny  last  report  (June  30,  1890)  there  were  sixty-nine 
schools  under  my  supervision,  twenty- nine  of  this  number  being  located 
east  of  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac  and  forty  west.  In  view 
of  the  extensive  territory  of  the  sixth  division,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  schools,  the  board  on  September  9, 1890,  appointed  an  additional 
supervising  principal,  to  whom  were  assigned  all  the  schools  east  of  the 
Anacostia  Eiver.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1890,  the  two  schools  located 
on  the  Bladensburg  pike,  near  Mount  Olivet  cemetery,  being  more 
convenient  to  the  schools  of  said  division  B,  were  included  in  that 
division. 

During  the  past  session  7  additional  teachers  were  employed — 1  at 
Brightwood,  colored;  1  at  the  Wilson;  1  at  theMott;  1  at  the  Monroe ; 
and  2  at  Brookland.;  making  a  total  of  46  teachers — 23  white  and  23 
colored.  An  additional  teacher  will  be  needed  at  the  Wilson  school 
next  session,  and  probably  one  more  at  Brookland. 

BUILDINGS,  ACCOMMODATIONS,  ETC. 

There  are  fourteen  school  buildings  in  this  division  owned  by  the 
District,  having  a  total  of  fifty-four  rooms,  forty-three  of  which  are 
occupied,  named,  and  located  as  follows : 

Table  I. 


Xarue  or  location  of  building. 


Conduit  road  

Little  Palls  road  

Tenlvtown  

Grant  road  

Brightwood  (colored). 
Brightwood  (white)  . . 

Mount  Pleasant  

Wilson  

Orphans'  florae  *  

Mottt  

Monroe  

Soldiers1  Home  

Fort  sjlocum  

brookland  

Queen's  Chapel  road. 

Total  


X  umber  of  rooms. 


Owned.  Eented. 


Xumbei 

of 
schools. 


10 
8 
2 
1 

4I 
1 


54 


1 

Excellent. 

1 

Do. 

3 

Good. 

o 

Do. 

2 

Excellent. 

Do. 

: 

Good. 

4 

Excellent. 

2 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

5 

Do. 

2 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

46 

*  Neither  owned  nor  rented  by  the  District, 
t  One  for  cooking  and  one  for'manual  training. 
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The  eight-room  building  for  Meridian  Hill  and  the  four-room  building 
for  Brookland,  except  one  room,  recommended  in  my  last  report  were 
completed  last  December  and  occupied  by  the  schools  of  the  respective 
localities  on  the  2d  of  January,  1892. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  an  eight-room 
building  at  Mount  Pleasant,  the  present  old  frame  building  being  in- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  the  schools  at  that  place. 

The  Mott  building  is  now  full  and  will  soon  need  additional  room. 
There  are  four  half-day  schools  in  this  bnilding  and  two  at  Mount 
Pleasant. 

The  Conduit  Road  and  Queen's  Chapel  Eoad  schools  need  additional 
room  also. 


Table  II. — Showing  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year,  by  grade,  sex,  and 

color. 


Grade. 

White. 

Colored. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

First  

160 

123 

283 

179 

218 

397 

Second  

96 

72 

168 

151 

148 

299 

Third  

77 

82 

159 

108 

96 

204 

Fourth  

59 

60 

119 

104 

106 

210 

Fifth  

56 

54 

110 

51 

66 

117 

Sixth  

46 

44 

90 

32 

61 

93 

Seventh  

38 

29 

67 

6 

17 

23 

Eighth  

30 

38 

68 

5 

10 

15 

Total  

562 

502 

1,  064 

636 

722 

1,358 

A  gain  on  the  whole  enrollment  of  last  year  of  190 — 62  white  and  128 
colored ;  on  the  average  enrollment,  160 — 73  white,  87  colored.  Aver- 
age number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based  on  the  whole  enrollment,  53; 
based  on  the  average  enrollment,  41. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  is  89.  Tardiness  has  been  diminished 
to  the  number  of  70  cases.  No  cases  of  truancy  have  been  reported. 
There  were  29  cases  of  corporal  punishment ;  1  in  the  white  schools,  28 
in  the  colored. 

There  have  been  very  few  cases  of  suspension,  or  dismissal  during 
the  year,  thus  showing  a  healthy  and  satisfactory  growth  in  the  moral 
tone  of  the  schools. 

There  is  a  steady  annual  increase  in  the  school  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance in  the  county,  additional  accommodations  usually  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase.  It  is  believed  that  a  salutary  influence  has 
been  exerted  over  the  schools  by  supplying  the  first  four  grades  with 
free  books  and  supplies,  by  developing  in  the  pupils  a  desire  for  better 
attendance,  better  behavior,  and  higher  aspirations. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 

For  the  last  two  sessions,  haying  had  a  smaller  territory  to  travel 
over  and  fewer  schools  to  supervise,  I  have  been  enabled  to  visit  the 
schools  more  frequently  and  to  devote  more  time  to  the  inspection  of 
school  work.  While  regarding  it  as  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  what  has  been  done  in  each  subject  taught,  as  has 
been  the  case  heretofore,  I  wish  to  report  satisfactory  improvement  in 
the  work  done  in  most  of  the  schools. 

The  number  and  language  work  in  the  lower  grades  has  been  espe- 
cially good.  More  attention  than  usual  has  been  given  to  teaching 
sounds  and  with  better  results.  I  think  the  higher  grades  also  have 
shown  more  strength  in  arithmetic  and  composition  than  in  former 
sessions. 

With  few  exceptions  the  teachers  have  been  prompt  and  faithful, 
many  of  them  deserving  special  commendation  for  the  zeal  displayed 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1890,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Peters,  principal  of  the 
Mott  school,  after  a  short  illness  was  called  away  from  loved  ones, 
friends,  and  teachers  to  render  his  account  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well.  Mr.  Peters  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  county  schools  about  ten 
years.  He  was  devoted  to  his  school,  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and 
constantly  striving  to  excel  in  his  profession.  The  patrons,  teachers, 
and  pupils  of  the  Mott  school  will  not  soon  forget  his  earnest  efforts  in 
their  behalf. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

I  believe  there  has  been  but  little  if  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  school  libraries  of  this  division,  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  the  teachers  have  any  safe  or  convenient  place  in  which 
to  place  books  when  purchased. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

Manual  training. — The  only  school  of  carpentry  in  this  division  is  at 
the  Mott  building. 

Boys  from  the  Brightwood,  Monroe,  and  Brookland  schools  have 
attended  the  manual-training  school  at  the  O  street  building,  and  from 
Mount  Pleasant  at  the  Force  building.  It  is  desirable,  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, to  locate  a  school  of  carpentry  convenient  for  the  above-named 
schools  and  also  the  Soldiers'  Home  school. 

Cooking. — In  addition  to  the  cooking  school  at  the  Mott,  a  room  was 
rented  on  Steuben  street,  opposite  the  Monroe  building,  and  a  school 
opened  on  the  9th  of  January,  1891.    Girls  from  Mount  Pleasant  and 
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the  Monroe  have  attended  this  school,  which  has  been  very  satisfactory 
in  its  results,  much  zeal  having  been  manifested  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

Previous  to  this  arrangement  the  girls  from  Mount  Pleasant  attended 
such  school  at  the  corner  of  Vermont  avenue  and  N  s'treet  northwest. 

Sewing. — Classes  in  sewing  were  opened  at  the  Tenlytown  and 
Monroe  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  September,  1890. 
A  sewing  class  was  for  a  short  time  taught  at  the  Columbia  Road 
(now  Wilson)  school,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  the  school 
and  the  small  number  in  the  class  it  was  discontinued. 

The  popularity  of  manual  training  in  all  its  branches  is  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  desirable  that  these  schools  be  brought  within  easy  reach 
of  the  pupils  of  all  sections  of  the  county  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Physical  culture. — This  subject  has  been  well  and  faithfully  taught  in 
the  schools  convenient  of  access  for  the  special  teachers.  In  four  or 
five  schools  that  can  not  be  conveniently  reached  no  regular  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  other  than  that  given  by  the  regular  teacher. 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  these  schools  in  regard  to  all  the  special 
studies. 

Drawing. — Drawing  has  been  pursued,  as  heretofore,  with  unabated 
interest  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

Music. — Better  results  than  usual  were  secured  in  vocal  music  during 
the  session  just  ended.  The  method  of  teaching  this  delightful  study 
has  been  made  so  simple  and  attractive  that  the  children  find  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit  in  the  exercise. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  return  thanks  to  the  teachers,  trustees,  and 
yourself  for  cooperation  and  for  interest  manifested  in  the  success  of 
the  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  R.  Keene, 
Super  vis  ing  Prin  cipa  I. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


SIXTH  DIVISION  B. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  -1892. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  supervisors  for  the  year 
1890-'91  were  consolidated  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  their  num- 
ber, many  items  of  local  interest  were  necessarily  omitted;  hence,  this 
report  covers,  in  part,  the  record  of  that  year  as  well  as  last. 

When  created  the  sixth  division  B,  was  composed  of  twenty-nine 
schools,  of  which  one  was  double,  located  and  made  up  of  grades  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Table  I. — Location  of  sclwoU  by  buildings,  1890-91. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grades. 

Hillsdale. 

- 

o 

•| 

6 

and 

« 

CD 

tota 

3 

jiuu; 

c 

— 

n 
o 
o 

-i 

o 

rney 

S 

'3 

irrvi 

cS 
+i 

rand 

3 

L-l 

© 

ffl 

o 

C_| 

First  

*i 

1 

*1 

*i 

2 

3 

Second  

l 

1 

1 

i 

2 

3 

Third  

l 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Fourth  

l 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Fifth   

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

Sixth  

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

First  and  second  

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

First,  second,  third,  fourth,  filth,  and  sixth  

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  

1 

1 

Fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  

i 

1 

1 

1 

Fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  

.... 

i 

I 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total  

8 

3 

2 

1 

14 

7 

1 

3 

1 

15 

29 

*  Double  schools. 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 

In  October,  1890,  two  new  schools,  one  at  the  Birney  and  one  at  the 
old  Masonic  Hall,  were  opened,  both  of  the  first  grade. 

In  September,  1891,  we  occupied  the  Yan  Buren  school,  the  old 
building  becoming  the  annex.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  school  in 
the  former  building  was  divided  and  of  it  separate  schools  formed.  A 
new  first  grade  at  the  same  point  and  a  new  first  grade  at  the  Biruey 
were  also  made.  The  pupils  of  the  first  six  grades  at  the  Yan  Buren 
school  living  at  the  German  Orphan  Asylum  and  east  of  there  were 
sent  to  the  Good  Hope  building,  and  a  new  school  created,  resulting  in 
doubling  the  benefit  to  the  Good  Hope  school,  each  teacher  having  but 
three  grades  to  handle  instead  of  six,  as  before.  The  Tyler  and  Cranch 
buildings,  with  fifteen  schools,  also  became  part  of  this  division. 

In  October,  1891,  a  new  fifth  grade  was  opened  in  the  Tyler  school. 

For  the  past  year  then  the  grades  and  locations  of  the  schools  have 
been  as  shown  in  Table  II,  which  follows: 
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Table  II. — Location  of  schools  by  buildings,  1891-92. 


White. 

Colored. 

Grade. 

Tyler. 

Cranch. 

Van  Buren 
and  annex. 

J  Benning. 

Giesboro. 

Good  Hope. 

Total. 

Birnev  and 
Hilisdale. 

r£ 

*© 
cp 

c3 

Benning  Road. 

Burrville. 

Total. 

Grand  total. 

First  

2 

1 

1 

4 

*1 

*1 

2 

6 

Second  

3 

1 

4 

2 

\ 

3 

7 

Third    

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

\ 

1 

3 

7 

Fourth  

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

Fifth  

2 

.... 

2 

4 

1 

1 

5 

Sixth  

I 

1 

2 

I 

X 

3 

Seventh  

1 

1 

2 

2 

Eighth  

1 

1 

2 

2 

First  and  second  

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

TVlir/4     fi»nH-Vi    anil  ft  ft  It 

1 

1 

"Fourth  fifth  And  sivth 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  

1 

1 

1 

Sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  

9 

7 

10 

3 

2 

2 

33 

8 

4 

3 

1 

16 

49 

*  Double  schools. 


Tables  III  and  IV  are  of  interest  mainly  to  the  teachers  and  are 
intended  to  be  of  assistance  to  them. 

Table  III. — Attendance,  etc.,  by  buildings  (white). 
TYLER. 


Month. 


September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 
January  . . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


of  pupi 

o 

3  ^ 

J2  U 

Ja  8 

U  i 

C 

%  c 

Whole  n 
< 

Average 

< 

480 

441 

488 

467 

463 

447 

451 

421 

453 

407 

440 

412 

423 

400 

417 

404 

412 

384 

383 

373 

05 

<D 

:  of  pup 
idance. 

O 

i 

ytenda 

MM 
s  s 

Percentage  of  a1 

tardint 

Average  i 
in  dail 

Schools. 

Cases  of  1 

429 

97.4 

9 

3 

441 

94.2 

9 

16 

413 

92.5 

9 

4 

376 

89.3 

9 

20 

351 

86.0 

9 

21 

375 

90.9 

9 

17 

358 

89.4 

9 

16 

364 

90. 1 

9 

8 

345 

89.9 

9 

5 

347 

93.0  |  9 
1 

2 

si 


Pupils  to  a 
school. 


►  8 


53.3 
54.2 
51.4 
50.1  j 
50.3 
49.5  I 
47.0  I 
46.3 
45.7 
42.  5 


49.0 
51.8 
49.6 
46.7 
45.  2 
45.  7 
44.4 
44.8 
42.  6 
41.4 
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Table  III. — Attendance,  etc..  by  buildings  (white) — Continued. 
CRAXCH. 
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Month. 


I  s 

5  § 

IS 


at 


r  = 


s 

a 

« 

c  -J 

El 

-  = 

H| 

§| 

i  - 

a: 

- 

pq 

54.6 

50.3 

54.3 

51.1 

53.1 

51.1 

53.5 

49.8 

53.0 

47. 1 

52.4 

49.0 

52.1 

48.4 

50.7 

48.5 

49.6 

46.8 

47.0 

45.8 

September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 
January  . . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


328 
326 
372 
375 
371 
367 
365 
355 
349 


302 
307 
358 
349 
330 
343 
338 
340 
328 
321 


298  I 
295  j 

S29  ! 

301 

324 

313 

319 

309 

305 


94.7 
94,2 
91.0 
94.4 
92.6 
93.6 
93.9 
95.1 


4 

10 

1 
8 
4 
2 


TAX  BEE  EX  AXD  ANNEX. 


September . 

October  

November  . 
December. . 
J anuary  . . . 
February . . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


417 

379 

366 

96.5 

10 

14 

41.7 

37.9 

450 

413 

387 

93.5 

10 

49 

45.0 

41.3 

442 

427 

399 

93.5 

10 

40 

44.2 

42.7 

431 

417 

378 

90.5 

10 

31 

6 

43.1 

41.7 

429 

384 

335 

87.1 

10 

59 

42.9 

38.4 

414 

363 

334 

92.1 

10 

36 

: 

41.4 

36.3 

407 

363 

329 

90.6 

10 

22 

40.7 

36.3 

403 

368 

327 

89.0 

10 

1 

1 

40.3 

36.8 

383 

352 

316 

89.7 

10 

6 

1 

38.3 

35.2 

355 

331 

314 

93.1 

10 

4 

2 

35.5 

33.1 

BEXXIXG. 


September   127  125 

October  I  137  j  126 

November  [  129  121 

December  j  128  124 

January  '  130  114 

February  !  126  116 

March  !  120  112 

April  I  121  118 

May   121  109 

June   114  ,  104 


119 
113 
107 
109 

92 
112 

94 
100 

93 

94 


95.6 

89.6  j 

88.7  j 
88.0  j 
89.9 
87.5 
84.2 
84.4 
85.9 


42.3 

41.6 

45.6 

42.0 

43.0 

40.3 

42.  6 

4J..3 

43.3 

38.0 

42.0 

38.6 

40.0 

37.3 

40.3 

36.0 

40.3 

36.3 

38.0 

34.0 
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Table  III.—  Attendance,  etc.,  by  buildings  (white) — Continued. 
GIESBORO. 


Month. 


September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 
January  . . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


^>  o 


o  . 

4)  co 

a  o 


P 

3 


96.5 
90.5 
90.4 
89.3 
87.1 
90.5 
88.2 
87.1 
91.4 
93.9 


5.  pi 
S  S 


48.5 

44.0 

48.0 

45.5 

47.5 

44.5 

45.0 

44.0 

45.5 

40.5 

44.5 

43.0 

44.5 

41.0 

41.5 

38.5 

39.5 

35.0 

35.0 

32.5 

GOOD  HOPE. 


September  

81 

75 

72 

95.8 

2 

October  

82 

76 

71 

92.4 

2 

75 

77 

71 

92.2 

2 

December  

78 

65 

58 

91.2 

2 

January   

74 

05 

50 

84.6 

2 

February   

81 

68 

60 

88.2 

2 

78 

47 

38 

80.9 

2 

April  

80 

72 

63 

86.7 

2 

May  

77 

71 

63 

88.5 

2 

73 

70 

63 

90.4 

2 

40.5 

37.5 

41.0 

38.0 

37.5 

38.5 

39.0 

32.5 

37.0 

32.5 

40.5 

34.0 

39.0 

23.5 

40.0 

36.0 

38.5 

35.5 

36.5 

35.0 

Table  IV. — Attendance,  etc.,  by  buildings  (colored). 
BIRNEY  AND  HILLSDALE. 


350 

335 

328 

97.9 

8 

6 

429 

393 

363 

92.1 

9 

39 

377 

342 

304 

88.8 

9 

47 

December  

360 

342 

297 

86.9 

9 

44 

362 

315 

261 

82.7 

9 

78 

371 

309 

273 

88.5 

9 

37 

330 

295 

255 

86.2 

9 

36 

322 

304 

276 

90.8 

9 

37 

291 

296 

272 

93.2 

9 

50 

291 

277 

259 

93.3 

9 

19 
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Table  IV. — Attendance,  etc.,  by  buildings  (colored) — Continued. 
GAEF1ELD. 
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Month. 


September 
October... 
November 
December 
January. . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

Jui.o  


&  © 


210 
246 
219 
189 
198 
154 
146 
143 
144 
130 


Un3 


187 
212 
182 
171 
159 
130 
126 
124 
131 
121 


»9 


172 
192 
160 
146 
126 
105 
100 
102 
112 
102 


97.9 
90.6 
87.9 
85.4 
78.8 
81.1 
79.9 
81.9 
85.6 
84.3 


52. 

5 

46.7 

49 

2 

42.4 

43 

8 

36.4 

37. 

8 

34.2 

:J9 

6 

31.8 

30 

8 

26.0 

29 

2 

25.2 

28. 

6 

24.8 

28 

8 

26.2 

26 

0 

24.2 

BENNQTG  KOAD. 


September  

113 

99 

94 

94.9 

3 

3 

October  

128 

113 

102 

90.6 

3 

44 

120 

115 

103 

89.3 

3 

33 

December  

122 

104 

84 

80.7 

3 

21 

January   

127 

104 

81 

78.2 

3 

70 

127 

125 

109 

86.8 

i  3 

58 

March  

127 

106 

85 

80.1 

3 

55 

April  

116 

97 

81 

81.7 

3 

32 

103 

87 

68 

78.7 

3 

19 

June  

91 

74 

60 

8.  05 

3 

8 

37.6 

33.0 

42.6 

37.6 

40.0 

38.3 

40.6 

34.6 

42.3 

34.  6 

42.3 

41.6 

42.3 

35.3 

38.6 

32.3 

34.3 

29.0 

30.3 

23.6 

BURRVILLE. 


September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January  .. 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


53 

52 

51 

98.3 

57 

45 

44 

97.2 

53 

47 

44 

94.1 

54 

51 

47 

92.0 

51 

47 

43 

91.1 

47 

44 

43 

96.3 

46 

46 

44 

95.0 

49 

47 

41 

88.9 

52 

47 

37 

79.4 

50 

45 

36 

80.1 

8  I  

11  I  

7I  

19  j  

6   

7  I  

18  j  1 
13   

5  1  


53.0 

52.0 

57.0 

45.1 

53.0 

46.8 

54.0 

51.3 

51.0 

46.9 

47.0 

44.3 

46.0 

46.0 

49.0 

46.5 

52.0 

46.7 

50.0 

45.0 

It  will  be  seen  in  Table  V  that  the  highest  and  lowest  numbers  of 
pupils  enrolled  were,  respectively,  white,  1,579 ;  colored,  860;  total, 
2,439;— white,  1,324;  colored,  562;  total,  1,886,  the  highest  in  October, 
excepting  in  two  buildings  as  shown  in  Table  III,  and  the  lowest  inva- 
riably in  June.    There  were  no  cases  of  dismissal  in  the  division. 
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Table  V. — Showing  attendance,  etc.,  by  months. 
WHITE. 


Months. 


a  p 

P  93 


3  p 


I1 

S3 


Pupils  to  a 
school. 


o 

-P*3 


Septemher 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January  . . 
February . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January  . . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


1,530 
1,579 
1,576 
1,  553 
1,  548 
1,523 
1,482 
1,459 
1,421 
1,324 


1,379 
1,481 
1,  518 
1,462 
1,380 
1,388 
1,  342 
1,379 
1,314 
1,264 


1,370 
1,388 
1,  410 
1,427 
1,198 
1,283 
1,205 
1,239 
1,187 
h  184 


97.1 
93.7 
92.2 
90.8 
87.2 
91.7 


18 
105 
83 
74 
138 
88 
57 
59 
37 
17 


47.8 
49.3 
47.7 
47.0 
46.9 
46.1 
44.9 
44.2 
43.0 
40.1 


COLORED. 


726 

673 

644 

95.7 

16 

13 

45.3 

42.0 

860 

763 

702 

91.8 

18 

114 

5 

47.7 

42.3 

769 

686 

611 

89.0 

18 

104 

42.7 

38.1 

725 

668 

574 

85.9 

18 

86 

1 

40.2 

37.0 

738 

625 

511 

81.6 

18 

220 

1 

41.0 

34.7 

699 

608 

530 

87.1 

18 

129 

2 

38.8 

33.7 

649 

573 

483 

84.4 

18 

130 

1 

36.0 

31.8 

630 

572 

500 

87.1 

18 

110 

1 

35.0 

31.7 

590 

560 

489 

88.0 

18 

96 

32.7 

31.1 

562 

518 

556 

88.3 

18 

39 

31.2 

28.7 

TOTALS. 


September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 
January  . . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


2,  256 

2,052 

2,014 

96.6 

48 

31 

47.0 

42.7 

2,  439 

2,  244 

2,  090 

93.0 

50 

219 

5 

48.7 

44.8 

2,  345 

2,  204 

2,  021 

91.2 

51 

187 

45.9 

43.2 

2,  208 

2, 130 

2,  001 

89.3 

51 

160 

7 

43.4 

41.7 

2,  286 

2,  005 

1,709 

86.0 

51 

358 

1 

44.8 

39.3 

2,  222 

1,  996 

1,813 

90.3 

51 

217 

4 

43.5 

39.  1 

2, 131 

1,  915 

1,6«8 

88.2 

51 

187 

7 

41.7 

37.5 

2,  089 

1,951 

1,739 

89.1 

51 

169 

2 

40.9 

38.2 

2,011 

1,874 

1,  676 

89.8 

51 

133 

1 

39.4 

36.7 

1,  886 

1,  782 

1,  740 

91.7 

51 

56 

2 

36.9 

34.9 

IRREGULARITY  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  here  to  a  few  figures  that  illustrate,  the 
extreme  though  it  may  be,  but  what  is  nevertheless  a  serious  evil  iu  the 
management  of  many  of  the  colored  schools,  the  great  fluctuation  in  the 
enrollment  and  average  attendance,  necessitating  at  times  an  expan- 
sion of  the  number  of  schools  which  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts 
obtaining  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
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Table  VI. — Illustrating  fluctuations  in  enrollment  and  daily  attendance. 


Months. 


September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
January  . . 


Birney  school.  Garfield  school 


123 
135 
100 
94 
93 


fcUrt 


< 


117 
110 

73 
78 

58 


S  5 


58 


>i2 


Months. 


February 

March  

April  

May  

!  June  


Birney  school.  ' Garfield  school 


"S  . 

.  »a 

Average  number  in 
daily  attendance. 

o 

4 

a  . 

IS 

S  2. 
-2o 
£  2 

ii 

5 

5  s 

05 

Whole  mi 
pupils  ei 

Average  n 
daily  att( 

112 

61 

36 

24 

77 

43 

35 

20 

72 

62 

38 

24 

75 

69 

42 

31 

70 

64 

37 

31 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  table  that  the  first  grade  at  the  Birney 
school  had  an  enrollment  of  135  in  October  and  but  70  in  June,  and 
that  the  first  grade  at  the  Garfield  school  had  88  pupils  in  iSTovember, 
but  only  35  in  March  and  37  in  June.  Careful  and  repeated  investiga- 
tion satisfies  me  that  the  fault  lies  largely  in  the  parent's  detaining 
his  children  for  trivial  reasons,  and  so  encouraging  them  to  absent 
themselves  without  permission  for  less  important  reasons — for  no  rea- 
son whatever.  As  I  have  studied  this  question,  I  have  also  seen  that 
some  teachers  are  more  seriously  affected  by  the  fault  than  others ;  that 
of  two  teachers  similarly  situated  one  will  have  a  better  attendance 
than  the  other,  for  the  reason  that  she  makes  school  life  attractive,  as 
evidenced  by  the  bright,  cheerful  countenances  of  her  pupils,  contrast- 
ing strongly  against  the  dull,  listless  looks  of  her  neighbor's  children. 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  condition  of  buildings. 


Buildim 


Tyler  

Cranch  

Van  Buren  

Van  Buren  annex . 

Birney  

Hillsdale  

Giesboro  

Garfield  

Good  Hope  , 

Benning  road  


How  heated. 


Light. 


V  entilation 


Furnace  . . 

Steam  

Furnace 

Stoves  | 

Stoves  I 

Stoves  | 

Stoves....  | 

Stoves  ! 

Stoves  j 

Stoves  ! 


Benning  road  annex  |  Stoves 


Benning  

Burrville  

Anacostia  road  d 


'  Stoves 
Stoves 
Stoves 


Excellent 
Good  a... 
Excellent 
Fair 

Excellent 

Poorc  

Poor  

Poor  

Excellent 
Excellent 

Poor  

Excellent 

Poor  

Excellent 


Excellent  . 

None  

Excellent . 

Poor  

Good  

None  

None  

None  

Good  

Good  

Poor  

Poor  

Good  

Poor  


Water- 
closets. 


Excellent 

Fair  

Excellent 

Poor  

Good  .... 

Poor  

Good  .... 
Good  .... 
Good  .... 

Fair  

Fair  

Good  .... 
Good  .... 
Poor  


Play  rooms 


Excellent. 

Fair  

Excellent. 

None  

None  

None  

None  

None  

None  

None  

None  

None  

None  

None  


Yards. 


Small. 

Small. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Poor. 

Excellent. 

Excellent. 

Poor. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Excellent. 
Fair. 

Excellent. 


a  Excepting  two  third-floor  rooms,  where  the  light  is  very  poor. 
b  Excepting  three  rooms,  in  which  the  light  is  good. 
c  Excepting  three  rooms,  in  which  the  light  is  fair. 
d  Unoccupied. 
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All  of  these  buildings  are  owned  by  the  District.  Taken  all  in  all 
the  Craneh  school  is  a  building  that  should  give  place  to  an  eight-room 
house.  None  of  it  is  fit  for  occupancy,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  to  put 
two  schools  in  the  third-floor  rooms,  where,  added  to  no  ventilation 
and  difficulty  of  heating,  the  light  is  execrable.  It  seems  probable 
that  there  must  be  next  year  three  schools,  or  more  than  150  children 
put  into  these  same  rooms;  nine  schools  will  probably  be  housed  in  the 
building. 

I  must  strongly  urge,  preferably  the  displacement  of  the  Oranch  by 
a  new  house,  otherwise,  that  a  building  should  be  built  north  and  east 
of  that. 

SHADE  TREES. 

A  number  of  play  grounds  would  be  much  improved  by  the  planting 
of  shade  trees  along  or  near  the  fences;  the  Yan  Buren  and  annex, 
the  Birney,  the  Garfield,  the  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Tyler. 
Trees  are  also  needed  along  the  curb  in  front  of  the  Birney  and  Hills- 
dale schools,  and  in  front  of  the  Yan  Buren  building,  and  the  annex. 

FREE  TEXT -BOOKS. 

That  text-books  are  free  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  for  the  un- 
usual percentage  of  increase  in  the  enrollment.  To  make  a  compari- 
son, we  can  speak  only  of  the  schools  east  of  the  Anacostia  river,  since 
the  schools  of  the  Tyler  and  Cranch  were  not  in  my  charge  last  year. 

In  October  last,  the  schools  east  of  the  river  showed  increases  as 
compared  with  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year,  as  follows:  as 
a  whole  11.9+  per  cent,  the  white  schools  14.2+  per  cent,  the  colored 
schools  9.6+  per  cent,  and  Anacostia  and  Good  Hope  18.5  per  cent. 
This  increased  enrollment  at  Anacostia  appears  to  be  mainly  due  to 
three  causes:  the  great  growth  of  the  village,  the  improved  school 
facilities,  and  the  cessation  of  the  sending  of  children  to  the  city 
schools.  But  the  following  figures  more  exactly  show  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing text-books  free;  they  are  the  whole  enrollment  less  transfers  in  the 
first  four  grades  alone,  the  grades  where  books  have  been  furnished 
free:  white,  543  in  1890-'91,  and  581  in  1891-'92,  an  increase  of  7  per 
cent;  colored,  622  inl890-'91,  and  635  in  1891-'92,  an  increase  of  2  per 
cent. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Permit  me  to  report  the  course  of  study  comprehensiv  ely  and  briefly. 
I  believe  the  teachers  have  never  done  a  better  and  more  conscientious 
year's  work  than  that  just  finished.  I  wish  to  say  that  in  this  connec- 
tion Miss  L.  A.  Denney  has  been  of  material  assistance  in  the  first  three 
grades,  reading,  composition,  and  number  work  showing  much  improve- 
ment over  the  preceding  year.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  as  good 
work  should  not  be  expected  from  "  the  county  "  as  from  the  city  schools. 
Let  the  facilities  be  the  same  (thanks  to  you  and  the  board  they  are 
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rapidly  becoming  so)  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  as  good  work 
should  not  be  done.  The  fact  is  that  I  have  seen  some  work  in  the  out- 
lying schools  that  I  have  failed  to  find  surpassed  in  town.  Some  of  the 
defects  which  we  are  working  to  correct  are  lack  of  expression  in  read- 
ing, incorrect  position  in  standing  and  carriage  in  walking,  and  ina- 
bility to  explain  at  all  the  meaning  of  words;  but  the  one  great  defect 
in  our  teaching,  I  would  say,  is  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  have  a 
definite  purpose  in  giving  a  lesson  and  the  failure  to  realize  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  schools  of  more  than  one  grade  taught  by  one  teacher,  the 
work  has  been  improved  by  the  abandonment  of  the  strict  gradation 
of  pupils — that  is,  instead  of  classing  a  pupil  as  in  the  fourth  grade, 
for  instance,  in  all  his  studies,  he  may  be  put  with  the  fifth  grade  in 
language,  the  sixth  in  number,  and  with  the  fourth  in  all  other  work. 
This  plan  has  resulted  in  a  benefit  in  several  directions.  By  it  the 
individual  child  gets  just  what  he  needs  in  each  subject ;  he  works  at 
his  learning  point;  the  number  of  classes  in  the  school  is  reduced,  and 
the  teacher  is  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to  the  respective  classes. 
This  result  has  been  obtained  in  nearly  all  schools  of  mixed  grades, 
the  only  apparent  obstacle  in  the  minds  of  one  or  two  teachers  being  an 
old  idea  that  their  salaries  depend  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  their 
highest  grade. 

Eapid  progress  and  surprising  development  have  been  shown  in  car- 
pentry at  all  of  the  four  schools,  but  it  must  be  said  with  candor  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  improvement  has  been  observed  in  the  colored 
schools.  In  sewing,  the  white  schools  I  believe  have  done  better. 
Query :  Why  this  apparent  difference  %  The  question,  I  believe,  is  easily 
answered.  In  each  case  the  better  results  were  apparent  where  the  reg- 
ular teachers  more  actively  cooperated  with  the  special  teachers.  All 
do  cooperate,  but  in  greater  or  less  degree.  This  statement  is  generally 
true:  The  success  of  the  special  teacher  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
regular  teacher.  In  carpentry,  the  colored  teachers  have  exercised  a 
supervision  over  their  schools  while  they  were  at  the  bench,  the  pupils 
being  made  to  feel  that  in  conduct,  at  least,  they  were  held  accountable 
to  their  daily  teacher.  In  sewing,  most  of  the  white  schools  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  their  regular  teachers. 

Cooking  has  also  been  successfully  taught,  and  that  it  is  appreciated 
is  evidenced  by  the  interest  of  the  pupils  and  the  frequent  expressions 
of  indorsement  coming  from  both  their  parents  and  themselves.  Very 
little  is  now  heard  of  the  old  objection,  the  expense  of  the  recipes.  As 
one  gentleman  put  it— ^  They  are  taught  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing."  Certainly  the  nearer  we  approach  to  this  impossible  the 
better  will  the  public  need  be  met, 

I  wish  to  urge  the  extension  of  manual  training  beyond  what  is  em- 
braced in  the  present  course  of  study,  especially  for  the  colored  schools. 
My  experience  seems  to  indicate  that,  to  colored  children  in  particular, 
394A  7 
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the  advantage  of  being  taught  to  use  their  hands,  and  through  them 
their  heads,  is  inestimable.  Speaking  of  the  sehools  east  of  the  river, 
the  relation  of  the  number  of  white  schools  of  the  first  four  grades 
(Table  II)  is  to  the  whole  number  of  white  schools  as  4  to  17,  while 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  colored  schools,  taken  in  the  same  manner, 
is  as  11  to  18.  To  this  fact  put  what  I  have  shown  in  Table  VI  and  it 
is  evident  that  all  possible  must  be  done  for  these  children  in  a  very 
limited  time. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  night  school  at  Hillsdale  has  been  doing  a  good  work,  though  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportunity  for  improvement  is  not  accepted 
by  more  of  the  large  number  who  could  be  benefited.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  such  schools  should  be  opened  in  the  Van  Buren  and  Benning 
Koad  schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  far,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  teachers,  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  have  done  the  work,  and  that  without  their  hearty 
cooperation  nothing  could  have  been  accomplished.  I  wish  to  testify 
to  their  uniform  courtesy,  for,  without  exception  of  person  or  instance, 
suggestions  and  criticisms  have  been  received  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  offered:  the  spirit  of  personal  helpfulness  and  improvement 
of  the  schools. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Whelpley,  Dr.  A.  H.  Witmer,  and  Dr.  F. 
J.  Shadd,  trustees,  for  their  active  interest  in  the  work,  and  especially 
to  you  for  personal  kindness  and  invaluable  professional  counsel  and 
assistance. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  T.  Freeman, 
Supervising  Principal. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  High 
School  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 

Numbers  and  attendance. 


Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  previous  year   550 

Number  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year   436 

Number  subsequently  admitted   39 

Number  of  withdrawals   211 

Number  at  close  of  the  year   799 

Whole  number  enrolled  (girls,  644;  boys,  381)   1,025 

Average  number  enrolled   936.  6 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance   864. 1 

Percentage  of  attendance   94. 6 
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Year  1891-' 92. 


Months 


September 
October. . . 
^November 
December. 
January . . 
February . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


Average 
enrollment. 


Average 
attendance. 


946.3 


900.4 
929.7 
907.2 
884.4 
852.6 
838.8 


935.5 

966.6 

934.9 

891.6 

847.9 

852.6 

826 

806.3 

795.6 

763 


Table  showing  growth  of  the  school. 


Tears 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Average 
enrollment. 


Years. 


367 

1887-'88 

48-J 

1888-89 

598 

1889-90  . 

688 

1890-'91* 

775 

1891-'92  . 

Number  of 
teachers. 


30 

913 

33 

1, 107 

41 

1,274 

36 

1,001 

37 

937 

Decrease  accounted  for  by  establishment  of  branches  at  Georgetown  and  Capitol  Hill. 


Statistics  of  attendance  1891-'92. 


Year  opened  with  enrollment  of   986 

Maximum  enrollment  (October)   1,  004 

Close  of  year  (June)   799 

Average  enrollment   936.  6 

Approximate  ratio,  boys  to  girls   1  to  2 

Average  percentage  of  attendance   94. 6 


Miscellaneous  statistics. 


Number  of  graduates : 


1882-  '83   26 

1883-  '84   51 

1884-  '85   139 

1885-  '86   179 

1886-  '87   190 

1887-  ;88   207 

1888-  '89    222 

1889-  '90    289 


Number  of  graduates : 

1890-  '91   205 

1891-  '92    206 

Number  in  the  different  courses  in 

1891-'92: 

Academic   596 

Scientific   429 


Total   1,  023 


BUILDINGS  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Under  this  head  in  the  last  report  the  following  statement  was 
made: 

For  the  coming  year  it  is  hoped  that  provision  may  be  made  for  placing  in  appro- 
priate cases  the  museum,  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  stored  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  of  little  service,  except  to  the  teacher. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lack  of  money  made  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  this  suggestion.  The  collections  have  therefore  once  more  neces- 
sarily been  kept  under  lock  and  key  for  the  past  year,  almost  totally 
destroying  their  use  to  pupils. 

With  the  introduction  of  zoology  for  first-year  students,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  year,  it  will  be  imperative  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
new  laboratory  work  and  cases  for  the  museum. 

The  lack  of  a  gymnasium  for  the  physical  training  of  girls,  which  has 
heretofore  existed,  has  been  overcome  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Gwyneth  King  as  "  health  teacher,"  and  the  use  of  the  armory,  in  the 
wing  basement,  for  the  physical-culture  classes. 

The  physical  laboratory,  a  room  28  feet  square,  has  been  found  in- 
adequate to  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  proper  method  of  study;  it 
is  therefore  proposed  to  devote  the  physical-lecture  room  to  laboratory 
purposes.  This  will  afford  for  1892-'93  ample  opportunity  for  individual 
work  for  all  students  of  physics. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  school  comprises  an  academic  and  scientific  course;  the  curricu- 
lum includes,  primarily,  "  such  studies  as  tend  to  make  intelligent  men 
and  women  and  good  citzens;"  the  academic  department  prepares  for 
the  academic  work  of  college  and  young  ladies  for  tlie  work  of  teaching; 
the  scientific  department  prepares  for  the  scientific  work  of  college  and 
technical  schools,  and  young  ladies  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  "  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to  train 
the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action." 

The  departmental  plan  of  instruction  is  pursued,  most  teachers  hav- 
ing but  one  branch  of  study. 
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Courses  of  study  outlined. 


Tear. 

Academic. 

Scientific. 

f 
I 

English. 
History. 
Algebra. 
Latin. 

Physiology.              ?  Lectures 
Physical  geography.  5  ^eoturcs- 

English. 
History. 
Algebra. 
German. 

fS$2SSw.v  I Lec,urc3' 

r 

English  (half  year). 

English  (half  year). 

History  (half  year). 

History  (half  year). 

Second  

Geometry. 
Greek. 

Geometry. 

Latin. 

German. 

Physics  or  chemistry. 

Physics  or  chemistry. 

r 

Third  { 

... 

Trigonometry  and  surveying,  or  rustory. 
1  Latin. 

English. 
1  German. 

Botany  or  chemistry  and  mineralogy— 
j     or  advanced  physics. 
]  Political  economy. 

Trigonometry  and  surveying,  or  history. 

German. 

English. 

Botany  or  chemistry  and  mineralogy — 

or  advanced  physics. 
Political  economy. 

Elective  studies  are  printed  in  italics ;  all  others  are  prescribed. 

Drawing  is  required  in  all  the  courses.   A  general  exercise  in  music  is  optional. 

Military  and  calesthenic  drills  conducted  under  the  same  regulations  as  during  the  past  year. 

Manual  training  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  throughout  each  course  is  optional. 

Not  more  than  four  studies  may  be  pursued  at  one  time. 

Candidates  for  diplomas  must  pursue  all  the  prescribed  studies  and  at  least  three  studies  in  the  third 
year.  Students  who,  from  any  cause,  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  are  enrolled  as  "unclassified  "  and 
can  not  graduate  until  the  prescribed  work  is  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college  can  make  special  arrangements  of  their  courses  upon  writ- 
ten application  to  the  principal. 

Greek,  which,  when  first  introduced,  was  offered  as  an  elective  to  only 
third-year  students,  was  last  year  also  studied  by  those  of  the  second- 
year  class  who  desired  to  prepare  for  college. 

The  first-year  lectures  in  physiology  and  physical  geography  have 
been  supplemented  by  recitations  or  "quizzes"  given  each  alternate 
week,  at  which  the  information  imparted  in  the  lectures  has  been 
fastened  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  additional  information  given,  in- 
quiries answered,  original  thought  and  deductions  stimulated  or  speci- 
mens compared  or  studied  under  the  microscope. 

This  method  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  overcome  the  objection  to  the 
lecture  plan  for  young  students.  It  is  deemed  wise  to  discontinue  such 
instruction,  replacing  it  by  laboratory  study  in  zoology.  This  branch 
properly  presented,  even  if  less  time  can  be  accorded  to  it,  will  de- 
velop observation,  comparison,  and  scientific  conclusion  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  any  course  of  science  lectures.  Beside  the  training  and 
mental  vigor  that  will  be  produced,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  implant 
broadly  a  love  for  science  and  scientific  methods. 
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tea**  hkmjV™  yeaecoukse- 

The  school^has  reached  a  period  in  its  development  when  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  trustees  to  extend  its  advantages  by  broadening  the  course 
to  four  years. 

This  will  make  it  possible  to  put  the  school,  in  two  years'  time,  upon 
a  par  with  the  best  secondary  schools  in  the  country. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  do  not  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  High  School.  For  them  abetter  education 
will  be  afforded,  with  an  opportunity  from  the  various  electives  to 
choose  branches  of  practical  importance  to  them  in  their  plans  for 
life. 

Those  who  are  to  become  teachers  will  go  to  the  Normal  School  with 
a  year  more  development,  maturity  and  culture. 

The  steadily  increasing  number  who  enter  college  and  technical 
schools  will  do  so  without  private  tutoring  and  extra  expense,  which 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  will  continue 
their  education  after  leaving  school. 

In  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  evident  that  the  wise  policy  of  the  super- 
intendent and  the  trustees  has  served  to  elevate  the  whole  system  of 
public  education. 

The  whole  community  may  well  be  thankful  that  this  development 
has  seen  its  dawn. 

The  Senate  investigation  instigated  by  Harvard  College  has,  without 
doubt,  caused  such  an  expression  of  public  sentiment  as  has  materially 
expedited  the  favorable  decision  of  the  High  School  committee. 

The  attitude  of  the  District  Committee  throughout  the  examination 
has  been  friendly  to  the  school  and  its  interests.  Their  report,  stating 
without  prejudice  the  limitation  of  the  past,  urges  upon  all  connected 
with  the  District  schools  to  assist  in  placing  the  institution  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  secondary  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  powerful  recommendations  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee will  meet  with  a  cordial  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  when  the  estimates  receive  their  consideration  for 
the  following  year,  s 


CHEMISTRY. 


Number  of  pupils;  second  year,  95;  third  year,  37. 

The  primary  object  of  this  department  is  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
observation  and  independent  thought,  to  teach  that  true  study  demands 
the  use  of  reason,  not  of  unaided  memory,  that  science  is  a  structure 
whose  parts  are  all  dependent  on  each  other,  not  merely  a  collection  of 
isolated  facts. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  train  the  pupil  to  observe  for  himself,  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions,  and  to  arrange  the  results  of  his  investigation  in 
logical  order. 
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The  knowledge  of  pure  chemistry  to  be  obtained  by  this  course  is 
considered  as  secondary  to  the  mental  discipline,  yet  its  importance  is 
not  to  be  ignored.  Perhaps  no  other  study  can  be  introduced  into  a 
high- school  curriculum  which  will  bring  the  pupil  into  so  strange  a 
world,  or  introduce  to  him  so  many  new  ideas.  Certainly  no  other  sub- 
ject is  more  inaccessible  to  him  whose  information  is  drawn  from  popular 
sources. 

The  work  of  the  department  occupies  two  years  of  five  hours  a  week. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  course  two  hours  are  spent  in  the  labora- 
tory, two  in  recitation,  and  one  in  lecture.  The  first  four  months  of 
the  year  are  devoted  to  general  chemistry.  The  metals  are  then  taken 
up  in  recitation  and  in  lecture,  and  an  introduction  to  qualitative 
analysis  is  given  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  close  of  the  year  some 
attention  is  given  to  the  elementary  principles  and  most  important 
compounds  of  organic  chemistry. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  qualitative  analysis  occupies  four 
hours  a  week.  A  thorough  course  in  the  separation  of  mixed  solutions, 
in  which  chemical  manipulation  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  is  given. 
Special  attention  is  also  given  to  dry  reactions,  and  in  this  connection 
a  brief  introduction  to  determinative  mineralogy  is  offered. 

The  other  hour  might  profitably  be  set  apart  for  the  presentation  of 
papers  by  the  pupils  on  the  more  important  processes  of  industrial 
chemistry.  The  lack  of  reference  books,  however,  makes  this  valuable 
exercise  impossible,  and  the  hour  has  been  used  for  a  quiz,  lecture,  or 
such  other  exercise  as  the  progress  of  the  class  seemed  to  demand.  A 
brief  course  in  quantitative  analysis  is  offered  to  a  limited  number. 

Thoughout  the  course  special  emphasis  is  given  to  laboratory  work. 
The  recitations  on  lessons  assigned  from  the  text-book  and  the  lectures 
are  conducted  as  far  as  possible  with  reference  to  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory. 

While  only  elementary  work  can  be  presented  to  high-school  pupils, 
our  laboratory  facilities  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  make  the  work  in 
every  sense  scientific. 

DRAWING. 

This  subject  is  so  important  that  all  pupils  in  the  school  are  required 
to  take  the  lessons  at  least  one  hour  a  week.  There  is  no  complaint  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  interest  shown. 

In  the  first  year  the  pupils  have  studied  geometrical  problems,  in- 
cluding ellipses  and  geometrical  designs,  for  the  benefit  received  by  a 
training  in  careful  work,  while  in  free-hand  work  they  have  drawn 
groups  of  models  and  flowers. 

In  the  second  year  the  geometrical  work  consisted  of  an  alphabet  of 
Roman  letters  and  the  study  of  orthographic  projections;  the  freehand 
work  of  drawing  groups  of  models  and  flowers,  using  charcoal  instead 
of  pencil. 
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The  third-year  work  was  a  short  review  of  the  orthographic  projec- 
tions and  the  study  of  mechanical  perspective,  and  sketches  of  groups 
of  school-room  objects  and  corners  of  the  drawing  room. 

There  have  been,  as  usual  for  the  pupils  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  study  of  drawing-,  what  are  called  special  classes,  and  as  two  hours 
a  week  are  devoted  to  the  work  it  is  much  more  advanced  than  in  the 
regular  classes,  the  only  differences  being  the  introduction  of  work  in 
clay  in  the  first-year  special  class,  and  the  election  for  those  who  wish 
it  of  a  course  in  painting  in  the  third-year  class.  In  this  class  they 
have  painted  directly  from  objects,  and  have  shown  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  and  enthusiasm. 

ENGLISH. 

Number  of  pupils:  first  year,  435*  second  year,  260;  third  year, 
435;  total,  951, 

In  making  English  a  required  study  for  all  pupils  of  4:he  school,  the 
course  has,  since  the  school  year  1889-'90,  provided  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  studies  in  this  department  by  eaeh  pupil  during  two  and  one-half 
years.  That  the  importance  of  an  English  education  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der this  plan  highly  desirable  we  believe  to  have  been  fully  established 
by  the  results  of  the  innovation.  The  energies  of  teachers  and  pupils 
have  been  directed  especially  to  cultivation  of  the  pupil's  power  of  oral 
and  written  expression,  rather  than  to  the  study  of  literature,  liter- 
ary biography,  or  the  history  of  literature.  Of  course,  by  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  these  latter  branches  of  English  study  are  neglected,  but  that 
they  are  made  subservient  and  auxiliary  to  the  more  important  work 
of  personal  development.  That  further  advance  in  this  direction  is 
advisable  seems  almost  beyond  question.  While  pupils  may  be  trained 
primarily,  through  constant  practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  composi- 
tion, to  attain  some  degree  of  fluency  in  the  use  of  clear,  correct  and 
effective  language,  they  may,  at  the  same  time  acquire,  in  addition  to 
the  mere  knowledge  of  the  history  of  literature,  an  intelligent  and  lov- 
ing appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  The  two  branches 
of  English  study — composition  and  study  of  literature — are  mutually 
assistant. 

The  following  summary  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  best  understood 
by  constant  reference  to  the  subjoined  tabular  statement: 

In  the  first-year  class  the  first  quarter  was  devoted  to  instruction  in 
composition,  embracing  structure  (or  outlining)  and  expression.  The 
forms  of  composition  studied,  both  in  principle  and  practice,  were 
description,  narration,  exposition,  and  comparison. 

The  second-quarter  work  in  American  literature  and  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  in  English  literature  are  found  subdivided  below.  The 
main  part  of  the  work  in  literature  was  the  study  of  eight  literary 
masterpieces  selected  from  the  works  of  representative  authors.  In  the 
class-work  secondary  attention  was  given  to  the  period  of  literature 
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represented  by  each  author  under  consideration,  and  to  the  various 
works  of  the  author,  while  for  the  basis  of  the  historical  and  biograph- 
ical portions  of  the  study  in  the  two  literatures,  the  pupils  provided 
themselves  with  the  outline  synopsis  prepared  by  the  head  English 
teacher,  Mr.  G.  J.  Smith. 

The  special  study  of  each  work  selected  was  directed  toAvard  implant- 
ing an  appreciation  of  good  literature  and  influencing  for  the  better 
the  pupil's  own  power  of  expression.  In  realizing  these  purposes  the 
school  library  has  proved  an  efficient  aid. 

The  second-year  Avork  covered  but  half  the  year.  The  first  quarter 
included  from  three  to  four  weeks  given  to  theory  and  practice  of  argu- 
mentative composition;  three  weeks  to  the  study  of  Addison's  Sir 
Eoger  de  Coverly  Papers,  and  an  equal  period  to  Pope  or  Milton.  The 
second  quarter  introduced  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  his  times,  the 
central  study  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  being  supplemented  as  indi- 
cated below. 

We  regard  it  as  an  advance  in  teaching  composition,  that  no  text- 
book was  used  in  either  first  or  second  year  classes,  the  teachers  plan- 
ning and  enliA7eniug  the  course  and  making  it  practice  rather  than  book- 
Avork. 

The  third-year  course  consisted,  logic  having  been  discontinued,  first, 
of  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  Shakespeare  during  the  first  two  quar- 
ters, Hamlet  and  Macbeth  being  the  plays  selected  for  special  study; 
second,  of  the  study  of  Bacon  and  his  Essays;  third,  of  selections 
from  Chaucer,  and  fourth,  of  Milton — Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II. 
Composition  receiA^ed  its  full  share  of  attention  in  the  third-year  classes, 
both  in  oral  exercises  and  in  numerous  essays  and  papers  prepared  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  the  literature. 
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Schedule  of  English  work,  1891-' '92. 


Quarters. 


First  year. 


Third  and 
Fourth. 


Elements  of  composition. 
.Simpler  principles  of 
rhetoric  applied  in  abun- 
dant written  work,  in 
descriptions,  narrations, 
expositions,  compari- 
sons. 


Second  year. 


American  literature,  his- 
tory, chief  names,  brief 
readings. 
Special  selections  for 
study : 

(a)  Trvinq — Legend  of 

Sleepy  Hollow. 
(6)  Longfellow  —  Tales 

of  a  Wayside  Inn. 
(c)    Whittxer —  Snow 
Bound. 


Reading  of  masterpieces 
of  English  literature, 
with  work  on  contem- 
porary literature.  In- 
expensive editions  from 
various  sources  used  in 
class  work. 

(a)  Tennyson — Elaine. 

(b)  Dickens—  Tale  of 
Two  Cities. 

(c)  M aeaulay  —  Essay 
on  Warren  Hastings. 

(d)  Coleridge  —  The 
Ancient  Mariner. 

(e)  Goldsmith—  Sh  e 
Stoops  to  Conquer. 

Written  work  all  the  year. 


(a)  For  three  weeks,  ar- 
gumentative composi- 
tion, analysis,  kinds  of 
proof,  refutation,  and 
arrangement  of  argu- 
ments. 

(b)  Continuation  of  En- 
glish literature :  (1)  Ad- 
dison and  Steele,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  Pa- 
pers. (2)  Pope,  Essay 
on  Man. 


Study  of  Shakespearean 
comedy.  Play  selected 
for  special  study,  class - 
reading,  criticism,  etc., 
Merchant  of  Venice; 
written  composition 
work  required  in  this 
connection.  Others  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies 
read  as  collateral  work. 
Attention  also  given  to 
the  Elizabethan  period 
in  general. 

(In  the  second  half-year 
another  set  of  pupils 
took  the  same  work  as 
above  except  for  the  in- 
stitution of  Milton's 
1' Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
roso  for  Pope. 


Third  year. 


Hamlet,  with  a  thorough 
study  of  Shakespearean 
tragedy  and  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan literature  and 
times,  followed  in  the 
second  quarter  by  Mac- 
beth. In  both  quarters 
collateral  reading  of 
other  tragedies  and  of 
romances  was  carried  on, 
while  advanced  written 
work  was  developed  in 
in  the  study  of  charac- 
ters and  of  plots,  both 
here  and  throughout  the 
vear. 


Bacon's  Essays,  selected, 
studied  five  to  six  weeks, 
followed  by  Chaucer's 
Prologue  to'  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  The  usual 
study  of  contemporaries. 

Chaucer's  Nonne  Prestes 
Tale,  followed  by  study 
of  Books  I  and  II  of  Par- 
adise Lost. 


GERMAN. 

Number  of  pupils:  first  year,  123;  second  year,  114 \  third  year,  175; 
total,  412. 

During  the  school  year  189I-'92,  as  in  former  years,  the  number  of 
high-school  pupils  studying  German  has  increased,  a  fact  which  proves 
that  our  students  appreciate  more  and  more  the  advantages  which  the 
study  of  German  affords  to  the  scholar,  to  the  business  man,  and  for 
general  culture. 

In  the  class-room  the  so-called  "natural  method"  of  teaching,  with 
certain  modifications,  has  been  employed  since  the  introduction  of  Ger- 
man as  a  study  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  in  the  fall  of  1882.  As 
a  rule  German  is  spoken  from  the  very  beginning,  and  grammatical 
studies  are  also  carried  on  in  the  language  proper,  although  the  use 
of  English  is  not  banished,  translations  from  German  into  English 
and  vice  versa  being  made  whenever  necessary.  Besides  this,  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  German,  as  well  as  original  composition,  are 
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practiced.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt,  the  head  of  the  department,  is  the 
author  of  the  text-books  which  have  been  used  in  the  classes  with 
marked  success. 

The  scientific  classes  in  their  three  courses  have  studied  in  the  first 
year  (five  hours  weekly)  Yolume  I  of  "Deutsches  Sprach-und-Lese- 
buch,"  which  familiarizes  the  student  with  easy  descriptive  German; 
one  German  text  (Theo.  Storm's  "  Immensee  ")  has  been  read.  In  the 
second  year  (four  hours  weekly)  Yolume  n  of  "  Deutsches  Sprach-und- 
Lesebuch"  has  been  employed  to  teach  the  students  thenarrative  style 
of  the  language,  and  several  German  texts  have  been  read,  viz :  Budolf 
Baumbach's  short  stories  as  contained  in  Yolume  I  of  uIm  Zwielieht," 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  uBilderbueh  ohue  Bilder,"  and  also  part  of 
Yolume  n  of  "  Novelletten  Bibliothek."  Together  with  this,  systemati- 
cally arranged  oral  and  written  translations  have  been  carried  on. 
The  third  year  students  (four  hours  weekly)  have  reviewed  the  whole 
grammar,  translated  from  English  into  German,  and  read  more  ad- 
vanced German  texts,  viz :  Hodge's  "  Course  in  Scientific  German,"  in 
the  boys'  classes,  while  the  girls  have  taken  up  the  reading  of  Dr. 
Bernhardt' s  edition  of  "  Goethe's  Meisterwerke." 

As  in  former  years,  the  weekly  German  lectures  have  been  given  to 
the  third  year  scientific  classes.  These  consist  of  about  half  an  hour's 
talk  in  German  by  Dr.  Bernhardt  on  the  history  of  German  literature, 
after  which  the  pupils  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of  Frau  Hoegels- 
berger,  render  a  short  program,  consisting  of  translations,  recitations, 
and  songs. 

The  academic  classes  (five  hours  weekly)  with  a  one  year's  course,  go 
over  the  whole  ground  of  the  first  and  second  year  scientific  sections, 
which  is  sufficient  for  entrance  to  college. 

GREEK. 

The  third  year  Greek  class  has  done  excellent  work  throughout  the 
year,  so  that  it  will  be  quite  possible  for  those  of  the  class  who  return 
for  the  fourth  year  to  finish  the  work  required  for  college.  The  class 
has  numbered  fifteen;  about  half  its  members  intend  to  take  the  fourth 
year. 

Of  the  second-year  class  fourteen  are  ready  for  the  third  year  work, 
and  nearly  all  plan  to  remain  for  the  fourth  year. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  number  of  recitations. 

The  text-books  used  are  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek,  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar,  and  Goodwin's  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (latest  edition). 
The  time  given  is  four  recitations  a  week  for  the  secoud  year  and  five 
for  the  third  year. 

It  will  be  possible  with  the  additional  year  to  read  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  college. 
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HISTORY. 

First-year  class :  The  use  of  the  new  texts,  Myer's  History  of  the 
Eastern  Nations  and  Greece  and  Allen's  History  of  the  Eomau  People, 
has  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  introduction  of  better  books  than 
were  employed  previous  to  the  summer  of  1800.  The  wide  scope  of  the 
texts  has  tended  to  develop  a  broader  view  of  the  field  of  history  than 
was  formerly  attained.    Each  book  is  used  about  two  quarters. 

Third-year  class:  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  year  work,  the  change 
of  text  book  has  proven  a  wise  one,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  inter- 
est in  the  subject.  The  number  of  pupils  taking  the  study  was  nearly 
double  that  of  last  year.  The  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  effort  being  to  get  into 
the  philosophy  of  history  as  much  as  x^ossible. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

The  work  in  English  history  the  present  year  has  covered  the  usual 
ground,  beginning  with  Prehistoric  Britain  and  coming  down  to  the 
present  reign.  The  restrictions  due  to  the  inadequate  time  allotted  to 
the  study  have  been  attended  with  the  usual  imperfect  results. 

The  substitution  of  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History 
for  the  present  text  book  is  recommended  as  being  more  concise  and 
presenting  a  clearer  bird's  eye  view  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

LATIN. 

Number  of  pupils  taking  Latin:  first  year,  281;  second  year,  173; 
third  year,  143. 

The  classes  in  Latin  have  reached  the  usual  limits  and  the  character 
of  the  work  has  been  generally  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  year  some  of  the  teachers  have  found  exercises  from  Col- 
lar's "  Gradatim  "  helpful  in  arousing  enthusiasm  and  interest  and  se- 
curing greater  thoroughness.  In  the  third  year,  Collar's  Latin  Com- 
position has  been  introduced  with  great  advantage. 

The  advanced  class  in  Latin  have  read  two  orations  of  Cicero  and 
one  book  of  Virgil,  and  have  done  some  sight  reading  and  composition 
work. 

We  believe  that  a  four  years'  course  will  not  only  give  us  a  full  pre- 
paratory course  for  college,  but  will  increase  the  value  of  the  work  for 
every  pupil  and  in  each  year. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Number  of  pupils:  first  year,  115;  second  year,  47;  third  year,  24; 
total,  186.  Of  this  number  seventeen  were  from  the  Commercial  High 
School  and  two  from  the  Capitol  Hill  High  School. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  time 
of  the  third  year  boys,  and  accordingly  most  of  them  had  three  and 
tour  hours  a  week.  Soaie  lew  were  unable  to  arrange  their  recitation 
programs  so  as  to  allow  any  more  time  than  heretofore,  and  for  them 
and  for  the  other  years  the  two  hours  a  week  schedule  obtained. 

The  plan  followed  in  the  high  school  work  is  to  supplement  the  course 
of  joint-making,  carpentry,  and  cabinet-making  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  grammar  schools,  by  courses  in  drafting  and 
wood-turning  in  the  first  year:  forging  and  drafting  in  the  second  year: 
and  chipping  and  filing,  iron  and  steel  turning,  machine  construction, 
and  drafting,  in  the  third  year.  In  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  the 
school,  the  fact  was  recognized  that  drafting  should  receive  careful 
consideration:  however  important  that  the  student  should  be  able  to 
construct  from  a  drawing,  it  is  yet  more  desirable  that  he  be  able  to 
make  the  drawing,  for  the  logical  order  and  educational  sequence  is, 
first,  the  conception  of  the  form:  second,  the  planning  and  drawing, 
and  then  construction  or  materialization  of  the  thought.  Each  year 
has  seen  an  advance  in  this  line,  and  this  year  it  has  been  possible  to 
give  the  drafting  of  the  first  and  second  years  full  time  and  attention. 
The  substantial  results  obtained  were  very  encouraging.  The  boys  of 
the  first  year  were  carefully  grounded  in  the  principle  of  lettering  and 
of  working-drawings,  while  tracing  and  blue-printing  made  the  course 
complete. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  work  in  April,  the  second-year  boys  be- 
gan upon  the  drawings  for  their  practice  work  of  the  senior  year. 
They  made  very  creditable  progress.  More  attention  was  paid  to  ex- 
cellence in  quality  than  to  rapidity  in  execution.  Special  importance 
was  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  acquiring  skill  in  free-hand  lettering. 
In  neither  year  was  abstract  work  or  geometrical  problems  taken  up 
except  incidentally,  but  the  work  was  confined  strictly  to  the  shop 
drawings,  thus  binding  together  closely  the  work  of  the  drawing  room 
and  shops.  It  will  now  be  possible  properly  to  systematize  the  draft- 
ing of  the  third  year. 

In  the  wood-turning  laboratory  the  good  record  made  last  year  was 
still  further  improved,  for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  boys  completed 
the  regular  course,  and  a  good  showing  of  spontaneous  work  was 
made. 

The  great  advance  of  the  year  was  made  in  the  work  in  forging. 
The  course  of  exercises  was  rearranged,  some  eliminations  and  some 
additions  made,  thus  increasing  its  value.  The  standard  of  workman- 
ship established  by  the  excellent  work  done  this  year  will  be  difficult 
to  excel  or  maintain,  and  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  older 
and  more  experienced  pupils  in  other  schools. 

A  better  showing  has  been  made  by  the  third  year.  This  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  vastly  improved  materials  and  to  the  additional  time 
given.    The  engine  lathe  begun  last  year  was,  with  its  countershaft. 
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nearly  completed;  a  bench  emery-grinder  was  completed,  and  work  for 
finishing  the  castings  of  a  hand  lathe  begun.  Several  motors  of  prac- 
tical design  were  completed.  A  hue  model  of  one  of  the  standard  0-inch 
guns  of  the  Navy,  made  to  scale,  was  one  of  the  evidences  of  profi- 
ciency. 

The  success  of  this  branch  is  manifest  on  all  sides,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all  in  the  earnestness  and  vigor  with  which  it  is  pursued.  Owing  to 
the  limited  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  laboratories  by  each  pupil,  it 
is  necessary  to  illustrate  by  as  few  exercises  as  possible  the  fundamental 
principles  and  methods  oi  manipulation,  though  thereby  making  impos- 
sible the  production  of  many  pieces  for  show. 

Nevertheless,  as  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  and  visited 
the  school  during  the  exhibit  held  at  the  close  of  the  year  can  testify, 
the  many  fine  pieces  shown  deserved  the  highest  commendation. 

MUSIC. 

There  were  two  classes  in  music.  Each  met  one  hour  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  One  class  was  made  up  of  second  and  third  year  pupils, 
a  large  number  of  whom  had  had  no  instruction  in  the  subject  the  pre- 
ceding year,  music  being  an  elective  study.  The  other  class  was  attended 
by  pupils  from  all  three  grades.  On  account  of  these  conditions  there 
could  be  but  little  difference  between  the  kind  of  work  given  the  two 
classes. 

The  girls  of  the  first  year  entered  the  school  better  prepared  for  the 
work  than  those  of  the  preceding  year;  but  the  majority  of  the  boys  were 
not  only  unfamiliar  with  musical  notation,  but  were  also  ignorant  of  the 
intervals.  It  is  evident  that  the  boys  in  the  lower  schools  should  re- 
ceive more  instruction  in  these  matters.  The  general  work  of  the 
class  which  these  boys  attended  was  materially  held  back  on  account 
of  the  special  training  which  had  to  be  given  to  them. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  marked  improvement  in  both  classes  over 
the  work  of  last  year.  Not  only  was  much  difficult  work  studied,  but 
it  was  rendered  in  better  form  than  the  simple  music  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  utmost  care  was  exercised  in  training  the  pupils  to  acquire  gen- 
erally correct  habits  in  the  use  of  the  voice.  Their  attention  was  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  quality  of  tone,  at  every  lesson  exercises  being 
given  which  tend  to  give  to  the  voice  flexibility  and  smoothness. 

The  largest  share  of  the  time  was  necessarily  spent  in  teaching  the 
students  to  read  music  accurately  and  to  carry  the  four  parts  smoothly. 

When  the  classes  had  been  trained  down  to  steady,  careful  work, 
other  phases  of  the  songs  were  presented.  The  character  of  the  music 
was  discussed,  the  phrasing  was  carefully  marked  and  attention  was 
directed  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  words  and  to  their  distinct 
articulation. 
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This  last  phase  of  the  subject,  which  could  be  studied  ouly  super- 
ficially this  year,  should  constitute  the  characteristic  part  of  the  high 
school  course  in  music.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  years,  as  more 
careful  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  in  the  lower  schools,  the  neces- 
sity for  teaching  the  reading  of  music  in  the  high  school  will  disappear. 

Immeasurably  better  training  could  be  given  if  a  regular  three  years' 
course  in  music  could  be  established  in  the  school. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Botany. — Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  93. 

The  third-year  work  of  this  department  is  an  elective  course  in  bot- 
any, continuing  through  the  year  and  occupying  for  each  student  four 
hours  a  week,  besides  one  hour  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  laboratory 
work. 

The  work  taken  up  in  the  four  weekly  class-hours  consists : 

(a)  Of  drill  questions,  chiefly  upon  assigned  lessons  in  Gray's  Bot- 
any, upon  previous  lectures  or  upon  observations  on  points  examined. 

(b)  Of  examination  and  descriptions  of  flowering  plants,  one  hun- 
dred such  being  required  in  the  year.  About  thirty  plants  are  studied 
in  the  fall,  others  during  the  winter,  and  the  rest  in  the  spring. 

(c)  Of  examination  and  drawing  of  fruits,  capsules,  wood  sections, 
and  other  specimens  illustrating  plant  structure. 

(d)  Of  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  giving  results  of  observa- 
tions made  by  students.  Papers  giving  results  of  reading  in  botani- 
cal literature  done  by  students. 

The  work  taken  up  in  the  laboratory  hour  consists  of: 

(a)  Practice  in  methods  of  drying  and  mounting  plants  and  other 
herbarium  work. 

(b)  Practice  in  the  use  of  the  compound  microscope  with  studies  of 
the  minuter  structure  of  flowers  and  seeds. 

(c)  Studies  in  histological  botany,  examining  unicellular  plants  and 
cell  tissues,  beginning  with  the  yeast-plant  and  ending  with  ferns. 

The  work  given  in  lecture  form  consists  of:  (a)  Principles  of  plant 
morphology;  (b)  uses  of  flowers  and  their  products;  (c)  elements  of 
beauty  in  nature;  (d)  trees  and  shrubbery  of  Washington;  (e)  impor- 
tant families  of  plants;  (/)  principles  of  plant  histology;  (g)  laws  of 
plant  nature. 

The  chief  recommendation  for  improvement  of  this  work  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  is  that  opportunity  be  given  to  such  as  desire  it  to  continue 
it  the  second  year;  for  extension  of  previous  lines  of  study  as  revealed 
by  the  microscope ;  using  Bower  and  Vines's  Practical  Botany,  Parts 
t  and  ii,  as  published  by  MacMillan  &  Co. 

Physiology  and  physical  geography. — Number  of  students,  480. 

These  subjects  have  required  one  hour  a  week  from  all  first-year  pu- 
pils, used  alternately  for  lecture  and  for  recitation.  Part  time  of  four 
assistant  teachers  has  been  used  in  conducting  recitations.  Physiology 
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has  occupied  the  first  quarter  followed  by  physical  geography  in  the 
second  quarter. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  attention  now  given  to  both  the 
above  subjects  in  work  preparatory  to  the  High  School  it  is  recom- 
mended for  the  year  ensuing  in  place  of  the  above  lectures  to  substi- 
tute work  in  zoology,  using  Packard's  Shorter  Course  in  Zoology,  sec- 
ond edition,  making  use  also  of  specimens  as  far  as  possible,  and  with 
particular  attention  to  comparative  anatomy,  by  means  of  daily  recita- 
tions for  one  quarter,  making  the  subject  rank  as  a  major  study. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Since  the  best  mental  advancement  can  not  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  organism,  the  High  School  has  been  able  to  take  a  pro- 
gressive step  by  adding  to  its  curriculum  a  department  of  physical  cul- 
ture. Until  this  year  but  little  in  the  line  of  physical  training  was 
provided  for  the  High  School  girls.  A  few  false  notions,  regarding 
the  propriety  and  danger  of  young  ladies  taking  physical  exercise,  pre- 
vailed at  first,  but  these,  within  a  very  short  time,  lessened  and  soon 
gave  way,  and  the  new  feature  was  generally  hailed  with  pleasure  and 
enthusiasm  by  the  pupils. 

The  large  drill  hall  in  the  basement  of  the  building  has  been  used. 
There  being  plenty  of  floor  space  the  classes  have  in  some  cases  num- 
bered 80,  while  others  were  much  smaller.  No  apparatus  is  used,  and 
the  system  advocated  is  that  of  Americanized  Delsarte  culture.  Del- 
sarte's  researches  and  teachings  were  related  principally  to  expression 
and  art,  but  the  principles  of  his  work  are  applied  to  health  promotion, 
since  health  is  the  primary  foundation  which  must  underlie  all  true 
expression  of  man.  In  fact  the  health  part  of  this  work  is  considered 
of  such  importance  that  the  instruction  is  called  "  health  lessons." 
Grace  is  deemed  of  scarcely  less  importance,  since  health  and  grace  are 
greatly  dependent  on  each  other. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  all  practical  experiments,  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  constantly  instilled  that  physical  culture  is  not  something  to  be 
practiced  a  few  moments  certain  days  and  neglected  during  the  remain- 
ing hours.  To  this  end  the  first  and  most  important  effort  has  been  to 
secure  a  correct  standing  position  for  all  time,  believing  that  correct 
physical  poise  aids  in  securing  the  best  mental  balance  and  more  per- 
fect moral  poise. 

The  young  ladies  have,  during  the  year,  been  taken  to  the  exhibition 
hall,  where  a  lesson  was  given  upon  the  naturally  easy  but  frequently 
awkward  and  heavy  manner  of  rising  and  sitting.  Special  lessons  have 
been  given  in  the  corridors  to  secure  lightness  of  movement  and  correct 
bearing  in  walking,  others,  upon  going  up  and  down  stairs  with  ease 
and  economy  of  force,  while  correct  breathing  is  a  part  of  every  exer- 
cise, and  some  special  breathing  exercise  is  given  with  each  lesson. 
The  length  of  time  being  so  short  and  there  being  so  much  beginning 
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work  necessary  this  year,  very  little  attention  lias  been  given  that  im- 
portant part  of  physical  culture — voice  training.  Beyond  its  founda- 
tion— breathing,  and  a  few  vocal  exercises  with  the  third-year 
pupils — nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction  the  past  year.  The 
general  exercises  include  a  series  of  gymnastics  which  bring  into  health- 
ful action  every  muscle  without  doing  violence  to  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Abnormal  muscle  exertion  is  avoided,  and  normal  development 
secured.  It  has  been  extremely  gratifying  to  note  the  effect,  in  a  few 
months,  upon  the  general  attitude  of  the  girls.  The  protruding  abdo- 
men, and  settling  on  to  one  hip,  so  prevalent  among  school  girls,  are 
now  rarely  seen.  In  most  cases  the  chest  is  held  higher,  while  the 
almost  universal  habit  of  holding  the  head  down  or  forward  is  begin- 
ning to  be  supplemented  by  a  dignified  and  erect  carriage. 

At  the  May  entertainment  this  department  was  represented  by  fif- 
teen young  ladies — the  stage  accommodating  no  more — in  a  series  of 
aesthetic  gymnastics,  accompanied  by  music,  and  given  in  artistic  cos- 
tumes. A  number  of  the  exercises  were  new  to  them,  but  their  readi- 
ness in  giving  all  showed  the  ease  with  which  complicated  and  graceful 
movements  may  be  acquired  after  a  right  foundation  has  been  secured. 
Control  was  the  leading  thought  and  final  result. 

The  High  School  girls  have  taken  hold  of  this  work  earnestly  and 
have  been,  without  exception,  urged  and  aided  by  the  teachers.  The 
health  of  a  few  girls  has  been  materially  benefited.  An  undercurrent 
of  improved  dress  has  prevailed  in  many  cases,  corsets  have  been  dis- 
carded, and,  during  the  winter,  the  majority  of  one  entire  section,  with- 
out solicitation,  appeared  in  becoming  dresses,  with  waist  and  skirt 
made  in  one,  thus  allowing  free  movement  at  the  waist. 

The  general  expression  has  been  a  desire  and  willingness  to  learn 
and  excel  in  the  art  of  attaining  and  retaining  health,  strength,  and 
grace. 

PHYSICS. 

Number  of  pupils:  Second  year,  182;  third  year,  22:  total.  204. 
The  amount  of  matter  accomplished  was  less  than  in  any  former 
year. 

For  the  second-year  physics  class  four  periods  a  week  were  assigned, 
allotted  as  follows,  from  September  till  March :  One  period  for  labora- 
tory work,  two  periods  for  recitation  in  class  room,  and  one  period  for 
lecture.  From  March  until  the  close  of  school,  in  June,  the  boys'  sections 
were  the  same  as  those  above;  the  girls'  sections  had  two  periods 
assigned  for  laboratory,  one  for  recitation  and  one  for  lecture. 

It  was  designed  to  have  the  laboratory  practice  precede  the  matter 
recited,  but  this  was  not  possible  at  all  times.  In  the  laboratory  those 
pupils  who  perform  the  experiment  before  reciting  on  the  subject-mat- 
ter relative  to  it  require  more  supervision,  as  they  are  liable  to  waste 
time  and  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  hour  with  little  or  nothing  ac- 
complished. 

394A  8 
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The  object  of  the  laboratory  teaching  has  not  been  to  train  in  manipu- 
lation, and  the  skill  acquired  is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  chief 
purpose  is  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  observation  to  furnish  facts 
adapted  for  comparison  from  which  deductions  and  definitions  may  be 
made. 

For  the  lecture  many  sections  were  united.  This  exercise  is  not  a 
lecture  in  the  proper  sense.  The  teacher  arranges  the  apparatus  and 
calls  on  any  pupil  to  tell  what  has  been  done;  he  then  allows  the  forces 
to  act  and  again  calls  on  the  pupils  to  state  what  has  happened,  and 
finally  gets  from  the  class  the  conclusions. 

The  relation  between  these  deductions  and  previous  conclusions  are 
then  called  for  or  given  by  the  teacher,  as  in  his  judgment  is  considered 
best. 

The  book  used  was  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science;  the 
subjects  studied  were  the  introductory  mechanics  of  gases,  liquids, 
solids,  and  electricity  and  magnetism. 

In  the  third  year  five  periods  per  week  were  assigned.  Three  pe- 
riods were  devoted  to  class  room  and  two  to  laboratory.  For  the 
larger  part  of  the  class  it  was  possible  to  obtain  two  consecutive  hours. 
This  was  very  important. 

During  the  year  a  couple  of  telegraph  instruments  were  set  up  in  dif- 
ferent rooms  to  allow  pupils,  who  desired,  to  practice  during  the  study 
hours  or  after  school.  About  one  third  of  the  class  have  practiced  vol- 
untarily for  two  hours  per  week. 

The  laboratory  work  consisted  of  more  difficult  experiments  taken 
from  various  text- books,  the  Harvard  pamphlet,  and.  other  sources. 

The  subjects  of  light  and  sound  were  studied  for  the  first  time;  the 
other  portions  of  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  were  reviewed,  and 
Lodge's  Mechanics,  except  parts  relating  to  curvilinear  motion,  was 
completed. 

The  daily  weather  maps  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture were  received  and  often  discussed  in  all  classes  to  interest  the 
pupils.  Professors  Hazen  and  Abbe,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  kindly 
consented  to  lecture  upon  how  the  maps  are  made  and  the  observa- 
tions upon  which  predictions  are  based. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  year,  to  the  middle  of  the  third  quarter,  was  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  political  economy,  which  was  pursued  in  the  same  manner  as 
during  the  preceding  year. 

The  class  then  took  up  the  study  of  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the 
United  States  and  continued  that  subject  until  the  close  of  the  fourth 
quarter.  Attention  was  chiefly  drawn  to  the  subjects  of  local  and 
State  governments,  in  the  line  of  their  historical  development. 

A  greater  amount  of  work  was  done  in  the  line  of  investigating 
the  practical  working  of  the  institutions  of  the  government,  thus  seeing 
the  every  day  application  of  the  subjects  treated. 
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LIBRARY. 

About  the  1st  of  October,  the  library  was  opened  to  pupils,  who,  after 
the  customary  "  Library  Instructions,"  at  once  began  to  make  good 
use  of  the  numerous  privileges  accorded  them.  This  fact  was  demon- 
strated by  the  marked  improvement  in  discipline  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious years,  and,  as  a  result,  more  conscientious  work  has  been  accom- 
plished than  ever  before. 

Thanks  are  again  due  to  Mr.  Fellows  for  the  regularity  with  which 
he  has,  by  means  of  the  reading-room  fund,  placed  on  our  tables  many 
of  the  current  magazines  and  periodicals.  These  publications  are  con- 
stantly within  the  reach  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  and  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  are  read  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme. 

About  $35  have  been  realized  from  fines  on  over-due  books,  and  with 
this  we  have  purchased  a  Century  Dictionary  cabinet  and  a  small 
bust  of  Minerva,  but  aside  from  this  the  library  has  had  absolutely 
no  revenue.  It  is  now  several  years  since  we  have  been  able  to  pur- 
chase new  books,  and  since  those  which  have  been  in  constant  use  are 
rapidly  wearing  out,  our  supply  of  volumes  is  visibly  decreasing.  Al- 
though through  the  courtesy  of  the  school  authorities,  $150  worth  of 
rebinding  was  done  for  us,  we  find  that  as  many  of  our  books  are 
not  worth  rebinding  more  than  three  times,  the  only  remedy  for  the 
difficulty  is  to  replace  with  new  ones  the  old  volumes  which  have 
been  literally  read  to  pieces. 

We  are  also  in  urgent  need  of  a  carpet  for  the  librarian's  office,  not 
only  to  improve  the  general  attractiveness  of  the  room,  but  also  to  pre- 
vent the  drafts  which,  during  cold  weather,  penetrate  the  cracks  in 
the  floor,  inflicting  serious  injury  to  the  health  of  the  librarian  and 
those  who  are  stationed  in  the  office  for  any  length  of  time. 

For  some  years  we  have  asked  the  small  annual  appropriation  of 
$500  with  which  to  replenish  our  shelves  and  to  supply  our  yearly 
needs,  but  as  yet  our  appeal  has  met  with  no  response.  We  are  justly 
proud  of  our  library^  and  therefore  earnestly  beg  consideration  of  this 
request  to  secure  a  specific  appropriation  for  it  when  the  estimates 
are  submitted  in  the  fall. 

BATTALION. 

At  the  battalion's  first  public  parade,  February  22,  the  cadets  were 
greatly  praised  by  officers  of  the  regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
for  their  excellent  marching  and  general  appearance. 

The  annual  company  competitive  drill  was  held  in  the  National  The- 
atre, Friday  evening,  June  3.  The  judges,  officers  of  the  regular  Army 
were  Capt.  E.  S.  Godfrey,  Seventh  Cavalry;  First  Lieut.  J.  T.  French, 
jr.,  Fourth  Artillery;  and  First  Lieut.  J.  A.  Dapray,  Twent3T  third 
Infantry. 
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For  the  excellent  progress  made  by  the  corps  in  the  new  drill  regu- 
lations, great  credit  is  due  Maj.  B.  R.  Ross,  whose  efforts  as  military 
instructor  of  the  battalion  have  met  with  the  most  flattering  success. 

The  battalion  gave  its  annual  drill  and  dress  parade  in  front  of  the 
Arlington,  June  17,  and  received  many  favorable  comments  from  mili- 
tary experts  and  the  daily  press  for  the  excellent  showing  made. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

On  December  23,  the  annual  Christmas  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  Exhibition  Hall  by  the  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  years. 

Fifty  dollars  was  raised  for  the  poor  by  voluntary  contribution  from 
the  pupils.  A  wagonload  of  groceries,  provisions,  clothing  and 
Christmas  turkeys  was  also  donated. 

February  5,  a  lunch  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  fund. 
Over  $50  was  raised. 

March  15,  exercises,  chiefly  musical,  were  held  in  the  hall. 

In  April  a  lunch  was  arranged  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  school  to 
raise  money  for  the  battalion  flag,  subsequently  presented  to  the  cadets. 
Over  $100  was  raised,  part  of  which  was  expended  for  a  handsome  oak 
reading  desk,  now  in  the  Exhibition  Hall,  a  gift  from  the  young  ladies 
of  the  school. 

The  annual  public  entertainment  was  given  May  23,  the  chief  feature 
of  the  evening  being  the  presentation  of  the  comic  opera  "The  Astrolo- 
ger," the  joint  work  of  a  former  pupil,  Mr.  Stanley  Olmsted,  and  Mr. 
William  Krug. 

LECTURES. 

November  5,  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman,  of  Chicago,  lectured  to  the  eighth 
grade  and  High  School  teachers  on  "  Pronunciation.77 

During  the  month  of  November  Prof.  Warman  also  gave  a  course  of 
evening  lectures  on  "  Elocution,"  and  a  series  of  afternoon  talks  on 
"  Pronunciation"  and  "Diacritical  Marks." 

November  9,  Superintendent  Powell  talked  to  the  High  School  teach- 
ers on  "English." 

Prof.  Chickering  lectured  to  the  first-year  pupils  in  April  upon  the 
"  Woods  and  Mountains  of  Maine." 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  successful  competitors  for  the  scholarships,  the  gifts  of  the  school, 
allotted  by  competitive  examination  and  for  superior  rank  throughout 
the  course,  were  as  follows: 

Miss  H.  M.  Johnson,  who  attained  the  highest  percentage  for  the  three 
years'  course,  received  the  Kendall  Scholarship  at  Columbian  University. 
Miss  R.  B.  Sherman,  standing  highest  among  the  applicants  for  the 
National  Medical  Scholarship,  received  that  gift.    Mr.  C.  E.  Yount, 
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having  the  highest  record  among  the  boys  applying,  was  awarded  the 
Georgetown  Medical  Scholarship.  Miss  E.  L.  Smith  was  presented  the 
King  Scholarship  at  Dickinson  College,  for  highest  standing  among  the 
applicants. 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Under  this  head  the  report  of  last  year  can  be  reiterated  word  for 
word  with  renewed  force.    It  is  therefore  submitted  for  reconsideration. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  expenses,  the  school  is  overburdened  in  pro- 
viding for  contingent  wants  that  are  not  paid  for  out  of  the  contingent  fund  for 
schools,  of  the  District  appropriation. 

That  this  burden  is  thrown  on  the  management  of  the  school  is  due  not  to  any 
desire  to  hamper  its  complete  and  satisfactory  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities,  who  have  dealt  with  the  institution  within  the  limits  of  possibility  with 
generous  hand,  but  to  the  inadequate  character  of  the  appropriation. 

The  developement  of  the  library  is  at  a  standstill.  No  new  books  can  be  pur- 
chased, except  with  the  very  small  fund  from  concerts,  and  many  worn  books  tire 
thrown  away  that  would  last  through  some  years  of  service  were  it  not  imperative 
to  economize  in  binders'  bills. 

The  amount  of  money  necessary  beyond  what  is  now  allotted  to  the  needs  of  the 
school  is  but  a  paltry  sum,  yet  the  lack  of  it  means  serious  inconvenience,  limita- 
tions to  the  best  work,  and  interference  with  the  proper  routine  of  study  by  the 
interruptions  of  concerts. 

The  following  extract  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  moremouey.  Its 
importance  is  increased  with  the  accumulation  of  things  demanding  expenditure  that 
it  has  been  impossible  to  meet  in  the  past: 

"  At  present  the  fund  is  annually  diminished  by  the  payment  of  insurance 
premiums  upon  all  the  school  buildings  of  the  District,  gas  bills,  printing,  and  other 
incidentals,  necessary,  it  is  true,  but  so  consuming  the  fund  that  the  real  contingent 
educational  needs  of  the  schools  can  not  be  supplied.  The  reports  of  the  supervis- 
ing principals  show  conclusively  the  value  of  more  libraries  and  reference  books  in 
the  various  school  buildings.  In  all  the  schools  music  is  taught,  and^it  least  one 
piano  in  each  building  is  almost  an  indispensable  necessity.  The  library  at  the  High 
School,  the  educational  value  of  which  is  abundantly  apparent  from  all  the  annual 
reports  coming  from  that  institution,  sadly  needs  replenishing  and  enlargement,  and 
in  various  other  particulars  the  highest  educational  results  call  for  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  which  that  fund  has  heretofore  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet." 

"  Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  schools  to  supply  books,  pianos,  and 
other  needed  paraphernalia  by  means  of  contributions  solicited  by  the  children, 
through  the  aid  of  entertainments,  luncheons,  and  like  measures,  all  of  which  to  the 
board  seemed  wrong  in  principle  and  prejudicial  both  to  pupils  and  the  cause  of 
education,  but  which,  though  the  board  has  been  unable  to  sanction  them,  they  have 
felt  nevertheless  equally  unable  wholly  to  prohibit,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
needs  which  they  were  intended  to  supply.  We  now  submit  the  matter  to  your  hon- 
orable board,  and  through  you  to  Congress,  in  the  hope  that  such  action  will  be 
taken  as  will  supply  our  schools  with  the  needed  appointments  without  converting 
the  children  of  our  community  into  canvassing  agents." 

The  above  statements  are  from  the  report  of  1889-'90.  It  is  a  regrettable  necessity 
to  prolong  the  complaint  that  has  been  made  from  year  to  year.  The  contingent 
expenses  of  the  school  should  be  no  part  of  the  teacher's  problem,  yet  each  year  vital 
needs  of  the  school  must  be  supplied  by  the  petty  financiering  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
or  vital  necessities  dispensed  with  altogether. 
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The  amount  of  money  needed  by  this  school  in  addition  to  the  sum  allotted  to  its 
needs  from  the  present  appropriations  is  small,  so  small  that  if  added  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  schools  in  the  District  appropriations  it 
would  hardly  be  noticed,  yet  in  order  to  secure  this  paltry  sum  by  way  of  concerts, 
lunches,  and  canvassing,  extraordinary  effort  is  demanded  at  the  cost  of  interference 
with  the  educational  work  of  the  school  and  some  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Without  doubt,  looking  at  the  question  comprehensively,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole  school  system,  a  few  thousand  dollars  added  to  the  present  $30,000  ap- 
propriated would  cover  all  the  necessities,  to  meet  which,  teachers  are  now  showmen 
and  scholars  solicitors. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  has  been  obliged  to  saddle  itself  with  a  debt  of 
about  $500  in  order  to  meet  current  expenses  and  secure  anew  piano,  which  it  has  so 
long  needed.  This  debt  can  not  be  liquidated  in  less  than  three  years,  placing  the 
small  school  fund  which  it  is  possible  to  raise  in  an  embarrassed  condition.  In  the 
mean  time  the  development  of  the  library  must  cease  entirely  unless  aid  can  be  given 
from  the  District  appropriation. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  many  kindnesses  of 
the  superintendent  and  for  the  numerous  courtesies  shown  the  school  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Darlington,  Chairman  of  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  commit- 
tee, and  his  associates,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Whelpley. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  It.  Lane. 

June  30, 1892. 


HIGH  SCHOOL,  EASTERN  BRANCH. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  30, 1892. 
Dear  Sir:  The  principal  statistics  as  to  number  and  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  Eastern  high  school  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 


1892,  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  previous  year   89 

Number  of  new  admissions   181 

Number  of  withdrawals   28 

Number  at  close  of  year   219 

Whole  number  enrolled  (boys,  111;  girls,  159)    270 

Average  number  enrolled   239 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance   226 

Percentage  of  attendance   94.  3 

Number  of  pupils  in  second-year  class   95 

Number  of  pupils  in  first-year  class   175 

Number  in  academic  course   171 

Number  in  scientific  course   99 

Average  age  of  pupils,  years   15.  9 


The  year  was  one  of  expectancy.  At  the  opening  of  school  in 
September  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  the  new  building  would  be 
ready  for  occupancy  within  four  months  at  farthest.    Temporary  pro- 
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vision  was  made  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  enlarged  school  in  the 
same  quarters  which  had  been  occupied  the  preceding  year.  The  gym- 
nasium hall  of  the  Pea  body  building  was  divided  into  class  rooms  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  still  be  used  for  general  assembly.  Corridor 
spaces  which  could  not  be  closed  in  were  put  to  use  as  regular  recita- 
tion rooms,  as  was  also  the  principal's  office.  A  small  room  seated  with 
benches  served  as  the  "  laboratory"  for  both  chemistry  and  physics. 
Drawing  and  other  work  were  similarly  hampered. 

Considering  the  inconveniences  of  this  situation,  which  continued 
throughout  the  year,  the  results  attained  are  gratifying.  Aside  from 
the  lack  of  laboratory  facilities,  the  pupils  suffered  no  apparent  loss  in 
the  essentials  of  a  year's  training.  It  may  be  that  the  mental  disci- 
pline involved  in  studying  and  reciting  under  unfavorable  circumstances 
compensates  in  large  measure  for  the  inconveniences  endured.  Even 
in  the  science  department,  by  a  careful  arrangement  of  the  work,  the 
instructors  were  able  to  give  pupils  opportunity  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  individual  manipulation  and  investigation. 

It  is  proper  that  mention  be  made  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  the 
teachers  discharged  the  exacting  duties  of  the  year  and  of  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  they  assumed  unusual  burdens.  The  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  year's  work  imposed  upon  them  a  severe  and  constant 
strain.  To  the  pupils  credit  is  also  due  for  their  uniformly  hearty  ac- 
quiescence in  requirements  which  were  sometimes  hard.  The  general 
discipline  was  fully  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected  in  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  building,  serious  breaches  of  discipline  being  almost 
unknown. 

In  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  no  essential  de- 
parture was  made  from  the  plans  of  previous  years.  The  scope  of  the 
work  done  in  the  various  subjects  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the 
Central  high  school.  The  restrictions  under  which  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  prevented  the  development  of  special  educational  methods 
which  it  is  hoped  maybe  satisfactorily  applied  during  the  coming  year. 

Despite  the  poor  accommodations  afforded  for  an  audience  the  Fri- 
day afternoon  "  rhetoricals"  were  continued  with  excellent  results. 
Besides  programmes  presented  by  pupils,  the  following  occasions  were 
of  special  interest : 

An  address  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Warman,  of  Chicago,  on  (1)  Physical 
Culture  and  (2)  True  and  False  Elocution. 

An  address  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  on  Education  and  Patriotism. 

An  address  by  Mrs.  I.  Gr.  Myers,  principal  of  the  Washington  Nor- 
mal School,  on  the  Purpose  and  Requirements  of  a  Normal  Course. 

Addresses  by  Hon.  J.  J.  McClaren,  of  Toronto,  Miss  Gibson,  of 
France,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Japan,  delegates  to  the  Ecumenical 
Methodist  Conference. 

On  March  29  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  addressed  the 
school  and  aroused  much  patriotic  enthusiasm.    The  following  Friday 
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the  school  listened  to  readings  from  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  and 
adopted  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  Hale  resolutions  of  appreciation  and 
congratulation  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 

Early  in  the  year  a  "  Columbian  Historical  Society  "  was  organized? 
comprising  the  entire  school,  with  the  object  of  stimulating  investiga- 
tion and  thought  in  matters  connected  with  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
One  of  the  Friday  afternoon  programs  conducted  by  this  society  was 
devoted  to  a  most  interesting  presentation  of  the  life  and  times  of 
Columbus  and  the  history,  architecture,  general  plan,  and  significance 
of  the  World's  Fair  of  1893. 

A  public  entertainment  by  pupils  of  the  schools,  assisted  by  distin- 
guished talent,  was  given  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  May  6,  and  repeated 
on  the  following  evening.  The  proceeds,  about  $200,  will  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  necessaries.  A  creditable  presenta- 
tion of  scenes  from  Shakespeare's  4«  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  was 
given  on  this  occasion.  On  closing  day  a  portion  of  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  which  had  been  studied  in  the  course  of  the  second-year  Eng- 
lish work,  was  presented. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  shown  throughout 
the  year,  1  am, 

Very  respectfully, 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the 
Western  high  school  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892: 


O.  M.  Lacey  Sites, 

Principal. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


HIGH  SCHOOL,  WESTERN  BRANCH. 


Numbers  and  attendance. 


Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  previous  year 
Number  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  . . 

Num  her  subsequently  admitted  

Number  of  withdrawals  

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year  

Whole  number  enrolled  (girls  86,  boys  40)  

Average  number  enrolled  

Average  number  in  daily  attendance  

Percentage  of  attendance  


47 

70 
9 

16 
108 
126 
107 
101 

93.9 
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Year  1891-92. 


Month? 


Average 
enrollment. 


Average  Per- 
attendance.  centage. 


September 
October . . 
Severn  ber 
December 
January  . . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


115.8 
11 4. 1 
112.  G 
110.1 
110.6 
111.9 
111.0 
107.9 
113.1 
108.3 


114.6 
110.5 
107.6 
102.1 
102.4 
104.  8 
102.  7  ! 
100.7 
106.  6 
102.0  ! 


The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  eacli  class  was :  First-year  class, 
81 ;  second-year  class,  45. 

Statistics  of  attendance  lS91-'92. 


Year  opened  with  enrollment  of   117 

Maximum  enrollment  (October)   119 

Close  of  year  (June)   113 

Average  enrollment   114.  7 

Approximate  ratio  boys  to  girls   2 : 4.  3 

Average  percentage  of  attendance   ,   94. 4 


BUILDING  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

With  a  view  to  making  the  Curtis  school  building  the  permanent 
home  of  the  Western  high  school,  some  repairs  and  alterations  were 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  larger  class  consequent  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  second-year  class. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline  has  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  partly  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  almost  invariably  courteous  demeanor  of  the  students,  and 
partly  to  the  unanimity  of  purpose  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
teachers. 

CHANGES  IN  TEACHERS. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Ofney  was  appointed  teacher  of  English;  Miss  Harriet 
J.  Buchly,  teacher  of  physics.  Miss  Dela  P.  Mussey  was  appointed 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  place  of  Miss  L.  A.  Chester,  of  the  Eastern 
high  school;  Miss  Annie  E.  Scammel  was  appointed  teacher  of  music  in 
the  place  of  Prof.  Daniel.  Miss  Gwyneth  D.  King  was  assigned  as 
health  teacher. 
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PHYSICS. 

Number  of  pupils,  45. 

The  establishment  of  a  second-year  class  having  made  necessary  the 
introduction  of  the  study  of  physics,  a  laboratory  was  opened  this  year. 
While  incomplete  in  some  respects,  it  is  yet  so  furnished  as  to  form  a 
good  working  plant,  which  may  be  developed  in  succeeding  years  until 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  laboratory  is  obtained.  The  study  of  physics 
was  taken  up  by  the  entire  second-year  class. 

At  first,  four  hours  a  week  were  given  to  physics,  two  hours  being 
devoted  to  recitation  in  class  room,  one  to  individual  laboratory  work, 
and  one  to  lecture.  But  later  in  the  year  it  was  found  that  we  could 
arrange  for  another  laboratory  period,  and  it  was  done.  This  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  brought  us  nearer  to  the  realization  of 
the  true  scientific  method. 

The  aim  in  teaching  physics  was,  not  so  much  the  accumulation  of 
facts,  as  the  awakening  an  interest  in  scientific  research.  The  work, 
therefore,  was  not  confined  to  the  text,  but  topics  were  assigned  for 
which  references  to  leading  scientific  journals  were  given,  and  reports 
upon  these  topics  were  required  in  recitation.  As  far  as  possible,  stu- 
dents have  constructed  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  principles  involved 
in  the  subjects  assigned  them.  The  result  was,  as  expected,  an  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  scientific  subjects.  Many  times  there  were  volun- 
tary offerings  of  magazines  and  papers  containing  articles  of  high  scien- 
tific worth  which  had  attracted  the  students  in  their  chance  reading. 

Weather  charts  have  been  received  daily  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  a  lecture  upon  the 
methods  of  taking  observations  and  constructing  the  charts,  the  entire 
class  visited  the  Weather  Bureau  and  made  a  careful  examination  of 
the  instruments. 

GERMAN. 

Number  of  students :  First  year,  35 ;  second  year,  25. 

The  teaching  of  German  was  conducted  under  the  so-called  "natural 
method,"  German  being  spoken,  as  a  rule,  in  the  class  room  from  the 
beginning,  thus  working  from  the  practical  up  to  the  theoretical. 

While  spending  much  time  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
language,  English  has  been  used  when  necessary  for  explanations  or 
in  translations  from  one  language  into  the  other.  Original  composition 
has  been  practiced  to  some  extent,  especially  letter- writing.  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Bernhardt's  series  of  text-books  have  been  used  with  success  as 
the  foundation  of  the  work. 

HISTORY. 

Number  of  students:  First  year,  80;  second  year,  45. 
The  first-year  classes  began  their  history  course,  with  Myer's  East- 
ern Nations  and  Greece  as  a  text  book,  studying  first  the  geography  of 
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these  countries  and  their  surroundings.  The  endeavor  in  this  work  was 
to  teach  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  and  to  lead  the  pupil  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  historical  events  as  related  to  universal  prog- 
ress and  development.  The  study  of  Roman  history,  with  Allen's  His- 
tory of  Eome  as  a  text-book,  was  begun  in  the  third  quarter,  and  devel- 
oped in  much  the  same  way. 

English  history,  for  second-year  classes,  occupied  two  quarters,  four 
periods  a  week  being  devoted  to  it.  Much  collateral  reading  was  done, 
and  many  interesting  papers  were  written  on  topics  individually  as- 
signed, thus  making  something  of  an  approach  to  the  seminary  method. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  history  work,  the  aim  has  been  to  teach  the  philos- 
ophy of  history.  Discussions,  debate,  and  expression  of  honest  opinion 
were  always  encouraged. 

LATIN. 

Number  of  students :  First  year,  45 ;  second  year,  20. 

First-year  students  finished  the  work  prescribed  in  Collar  and 
Daniel's  Beginners'  Latin  Book,  and  read  the  Second  Book  of  Caesar. 
Second-year  students  read  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Caesar 
(reviewing  the  second),  and  three  orations  of  Cicero. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Number  of  pupils,  120;  first  year,  algebra,  80;  second  year,  geom- 
etry, 40. 

The  class  in  algebra  covered  the  usual  amount  of  work.  Any  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  text-book  were  promptly  met  by  the  teacher 
through  theuseof  a  number  of  other  books  on  algebra,  togetherwith  abun- 
dant expedients  of  other  kinds,  by  which  the  work  was  made  interest- 
ing and  practical.  So  far  as  possible  the  aim  was  to  make  the  students 
entirely  independent  of  their  text-books,  and  to  teach  them  reliance 
upon  their  own  power  of  argument  and  the  fixed  principles  of  mathe- 
matics. 

In  geometry  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  solving  of  problems  and 
the  working  of  " originals,"  as  the  only  true  means  of  developing  power 
in  logical  argument. 

ENGLISH. 

Number  of  pupils :  First  year,  81 ;  second  year,  45. 

In  first  year  English  the  plan  of  work  was  substantially  that  of  each 
of  the  other  high  schools,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  excellent  models  before  making  descriptions.  This 
plan  was  introduced  by  us  this  year,  and  has  proven  very  successful. 
Each  student  is  given  a  mimeograph  copy  of  some  perfect  descrip- 
tion, as,  for  example,  Blackmore's  description  of  Glen  Doone,  or  a 
vignette  from  Buskin.  These  are  carefully  and  critically  studied  in 
class,  and  from  the^models  laws  for  the  making  of  descriptions  are  de- 
veloped.   The  students  then  undertake  the  description  of  a  picture  with 
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a  truer  appreciation  of  the  art  of  descriptive  writing-.  The  results  show 
the  benefits  of  such  training.  The  same  plan  was  afterward  adapted 
to  other  kinds  of  composition,  and  with  equal  success. 

In  second-year  classes,  the  English  history  makes  a  serious  break  in 
the  English  work.  It  is  hoped  that  when  a  four  years'  course  is  made 
out,  it  will  provide  for  English  work  thorought  the  second  year. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Owing  to  the  expense  of  fitting  up  a  laboratory  for  physics,  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  open  a  chemical  laboratory  this  year,  and  stu- 
dents selecting  chemistry  were  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  Central 
high  school.  But  one  student  elected  chemistry,  however,  and  upon 
learning  the  conditions  consequent  upon  its  pursuance,  she  took  up 
physics  with  the  remainder  of  the  class. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

By  advise  of  Mr.  Powell,  lectures  in  natural  science  for  first-year 
students  were  discontinued. 

MANUAL  TRAINING-. 

The  course  in  manual  training  for  first-year  students  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  drafting,  supplemented  by  tracing  and  making 
blue  prints.  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  students  in  this 
new  phase  of  their  work,  and  the  results  have  been  creditable.  A  girl's 
class  in  manual  training  was  organized  from  the  second-year  class,  and 
carried  on  with  great  success. 

DRAWING. 

The  course  for  first  and  second  year  students  in  the  regular  classes, 
consisted  of  drawing  from  objects,  sketching  from  plant  forms,  and  me- 
chanical drawing.    The  work  done  in  these  classes  was  very  creditable. 

The  special  classes  in  drawing  proved  a  great  source  of  profit  and 
pleasure,  for  they  worked  throughout  the  year  earnestly  and  enthu- 
siastically. Beginning  with  clay  modeling,  they  pursued  a  compre- 
hensive course,  comprising  object  drawing  in  light  and  shade,  and 
mechanical  drawing,  finishing  the  school  year  with  designing  in  char- 
coal and  color. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

A  long  felt  want  was  supplied  by  the  introduction  of  regular  sys- 
tematic health  lessons  for  the  girls.  Miss  Gwyneth  D.  King  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  work.  Her  work  was  an  adaptation 
of  the  principles  of  Delsarte,  with  a  special  view  to  teaching  correct 
standing  and  sitting  positions,  correct  walking,  the  method  of  going 
up  and  down  stairs  without  injury,  and  grace  and  flexibility  of  move- 
ments. 
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Miss  King  has  made  very  great  improvements  in  her  classes  in  many 
of  the  lines  mentioned  above. 

On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  school,  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  organize  a  military  company  among  the  boys.  I  would,  how- 
ever, take  this  occasion  to  extend  our  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Dr. 
Lane  and  Mr.  Davis,  through  whose  courtesy  boys  especially  desirous 
of  military  drill  were  enabled  to  become  members  of  the  Central  and 
Business  high  school  companies. 

COOKING. 

So  many  students  had  already  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  three 
years  in  cooking,  that  but  five  young  ladies  were  found  who  elected 
the  subject  this  year.  Cooking  was  begun  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
many  instances  in  the  fifth  division,  so  that  most  of  the  students  in 
the  first  year  class  had  completed  the  course  before  entering  the  high 
school. 

MUSIC. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Scammell  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  music 
in  the  Western  high  school,  but  the  appointment  was  made  so  late  that 
while  the  quality  of  the  work  done  was  excellent,  the  quantity  was 
not  what  it  should  have  been.  However,  the  work  is  well  started 
now,  and  we  expect  to  take  it  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  hope  next  year 
to  make  up  all  deficiencies  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

LECTURES  AND  RECITALS. 

October  28,  Miss  Amy  C.  Leavitt  gave  a  piano  recital,  giving  a  short 
explanatory  sketch  and  interpretation  of  each  number  rendered. 

November  17,  Prof.  Warman,  of  Chicago,  gave  a  lecture  on  True 
and  False  Elocution. 

January  7,  Mrs.  AValworth  lectured  upon  the  topic,  Society  in  the 
Past  and  Present. 

January  21,  Major  Powell  talked  upon  The  Physical  Features  of  the 
United  States. 

February  5,  Dr.  K.  D.  Klemm,  of  The  Bureau  of  Education,  lectured 
upon  the  Spell  of  the  Past. 

February  18,  Mr.  Partridge  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  upon  The 
Marble  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

March  10,  Dr.  E.  D.  Klemm  lectured  on  the  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment of  Words. 

March  15,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Perkins  gave  a  vocal  recital. 

March  25,  Miss  Josephine  Appleby  gave  a  violin  recital. 

May  10,  Miss  Lotta  Mills  gave  a  piano  recital. 
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RHETORICALS. 

Public  rhetoricals  were  not  conducted  at  stated  intervals,  but  fre- 
quently throughout  the  year,  when  work  in  some  department  seemed 
ripe  for  presentation,  we  had  a  public  exhibition  of  the  regular  or  cor- 
related class-room  work.  On  these  occasions  friends  of  the  students 
were  invited  to  be  present.  Notable  among  these  occasions  are  the 
Whittier  and  Tennyson  days,  on  which  occasions  the  programs  con- 
sisted of  selections,  songs,  and  quotations  from  the  authors,  accom- 
panied by  critical  and  biographical  essays. 

On  the  evening  of  April  22,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Mitchell, 
the  hall  was  thrown  open  to  the  friends  and  parents  of  the  students, 
when  several  hundred  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school  assembled  to 
witness  the  Dickens  program.  This  consisted  of  the  presentation  of 
three  scenes  from  Dickens,  one  each  from  "David  Copperfield,"  " Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,"  and  "Our  Mutual  Friend."  Beside  the  students 
taking  part  in  this  work,  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  students  in 
costume,  representing  nearly  all  of  the  most  well-known  characters 
from  Dickens. 

All  of  this  work  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  English  work,  and  is 
a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  it,  arousing  an  interest  in  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  author  under  study  that  nothing  else  can  accomplish.  Beside 
public  rhetoricals,  lectures,  and  recitals,  it  was  our  custom  to  have  a 
short  general  exercise  twice  a  week,  on  which  occasion  students  were 
expected  to  talk  without  notes,  upon  subjects  of  general  interest  pre- 
viously assigned  to  them.  This  exercise  has  proven  invaluable  in 
giving  the  pupils  confidence  and  a  command  of  language,  as  well  as 
in  making  them  conversant  with  the  topics  of  the  times. 

LIBRARY. 

Our  library  privileges  were  extended  by  the  granting  on  the  part 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Library  Association  the  use  of  the 
library  as  reading  room  during  the  school  session.  This  was  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  school  in  all  departments  of  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  the  superintendent,  the  president  of 
the  board,  and  the  supervising  principal  of  the  fifth  division,  for  invaria- 
ble consideration  and  helpfulness. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edith  C.  Westcott. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Business  high  school  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1892: 

Numbers  and  attendance,  1891-92. 
Maximum  enrollment  (October) :  First  year— Boys,  143;  girls.  138;  total,  281. 


Second  year — Boys,  44;  girls,  40;  total.  84   365 

Enrollment  at  the  close  of  the  year   256 

Average  enrollment   329 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance   94 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  section  (October)   45 


Attendance  by  months,  1891-,92. 


Months. 


Average 
enrollment. 


Average 
attendance. 


Per  cent. 


September 
October  — 
[November 
December. 
January  . . 
February . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


346 

314 

99 

359 

347 

96 

348 

334 

95 

338 

313 

93 

319 

292 

92 

313 

294 

94 

298 

270 

91 

285 

259 

91 

265 

243 

92 

265 

251 

95 

Average  age  of  first-year  pupils  at  entrance.  16  3  years. 

Outline  of  course  of  study. 


First  year. 

Second  year. 

Prescribed  studies : 

Prescribed  studies: 

English. 

English. 

Business  arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping  and  busiDess  practice. 

Bookkeeping. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Shorthand. 

Commercial  law. 

Penmanship. 

Commercial  geography. 

Elective  studies : 

Elective  study : 

Typewriting  and  mechanical  draw- 

Mechanical drawing. 

ing. 

i 


SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY  BY  SUBJECTS. 
BOOKKEEPING. 

First  year. — Time,  five  hours  a  week.  "  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Com- 
mon School  Bookkeeping"  is  used  as  a  text-book  during  the  first  two 
quarters.  The  exercises  in  this  book  include  sets  in  single  and  in 
double  entry,  illustrating  retail  dry-goods  business,  wholesale  dry- 
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goods  business,  furniture  and  cabinet  business,  and  gentlemen's  fur- 
nishing  business.  During  the  last  two  quarters  several  difficult  sets 
of  practice  exercises  are  worked  by  the  pupils  without  the  aid  of  a  text- 
book. 

Second  year. — Time,  five  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  Goodwin's  Book- 
keeping and  Business  Manual.  Practical  exercises  from  Goodwin's 
text-book;  banking;  business  practice;  solution  of  bookkeeping 
problems;  preparation  of  sample  sets  adapted  to  various  kinds  of 
business. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

First  year. — Time,  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.  Sad- 
ler's Inductive  Arithmetic,  Part  IT,  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  pupil 
is  trained  to  become  accurate,  rapid,  and  neat  in  all  work,  and  is  given 
frequent  practice  in  the  solution  of  mental  problems.  The  most  im- 
portant subjects  treated  are  trade  discount,  interest,  partial  payments, 
commercial  paper,  stocks  and  bonds,  exchange,  insurance,  bankruptcy, 
equation  of  payments,  averaging  accounts,  cash  balance,  and  partner- 
ship. 

Second  year. — Time,  one  hour  a  week.  Eeview  of  first-year  work 
with  miscellaneous  problems. 

ENGLISH. 

First  year. — Time,  four  hours  a  week.  First  three  quarters,  u  Lock- 
wood's  English  Lessons,"  with  especial  attention  to  the  chapters  on 
common  errors  in  the  use  of  English,  diction,  sentences,  punctuation 
and  capitals,  and  composition.  Fourth  quarter,  Eaton's  Manual  of 
Correspondence,  with  especial  attention  to  business  forms  and  the 
writing  of  original  busiuess  letters,  telegrams,  requests  for  payment, 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  similar  compositions. 

Second  year. — Time,  four  hours  a  week.  First  quarter,  review  of 
grammar,  using  Kerl's  text-book.  Second  and  third  quarters,  critical 
reading  of  selected  works.  Fourth  quarter,  review  of  the  two  years' 
work. 

SHORTHAND. 

First  year. — Time,  three  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  Barnes's  Short- 
hand Manual.  No  endeavor  is  made  in  the  first  year's  work  to  attain 
speed.  The  pupil  is  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
the  art  and  taught  to  write  and  transcribe  with  accuracy  and  neatness. 
The  fourth  quarter  is  devoted  to  slow  dictation,  and  transcription  on 
the  typewriter  of  shorthand  notes. 

Second  year. — Time,  four  hours  a  week.  Text  book,  Dement's  Pit- 
manic  Shorthand  Manual.  Pupils  are  required  to  take  notes  from 
dictation  and  to  transcribe  them  on  the  typewriter.  Business  letters, 
general  newspaper  work,  law  and  patent  forms,  are  chiefly  used  for 
this  purpose.  In  addition  to  requiring  speed  and  accuracy  in  short- 
hand, attention  is  given  to  neatness,  arrangement,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, capitalization,  and  general  knowledge  of  English. 
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COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Second  year. — Time,  two  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  Tilden's  Com- 
mercial Geography.  The  pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  the  productions, 
resources,  and  industries  of  his  own  country  and  of  the  chief  foreign 
countries 5  with  the  manner,  means,  and  methods  of  exchange;  seasons 
and  climates;  routes  of  travel;  the  growth  of  commerce;  the  production 
centers  and  markets  of  the  world ;  water  ways  and  railways ;  the  growth 
of  cities  as  related  to  commerce;  the  staple  articles  of  commerce,  their 
relative  values  and  importance. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Second  year. — Time,  three  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  S.  S.  Clark's 
Commercial  Law.  The  subjects  treated  include  contracts,  agency,  cor- 
porations, partnership,  lien,  negotiable  paper,  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
mortgages.  Pupils  are  required  to  discuss  legal  questions  of  present 
interest,  such  as  the  silver  question  and  the  national  banking  system. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

First  year. — Time,  two  hours  a  week.  Simple  geometric  problems, 
machine  drawing  and  orthographic  projections,  architectural  drawing 
from  models. 

Second  year. — Advanced  problems  in  orthographic  projection  machine 
drawings  to  scale  from  models.    Architectural  drawing. 

PENMANSHIP. 

First  year. — Time,  two  hours  per  week.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  position  and  movement.  Penmanship,  spelling,  and  the  writing  of 
business  forms  are  combined  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

TYPEWRITING. 

First  year. — Time,  three  hours  a  week;  text-book,  Barnes's  Typewrit- 
ing Manual.  During  the  first  three  quarters  the  pupils  are  instructed 
in  fingering,  arrangement,  and  manipulation,  cleaning  and  oiling  of 
the  machine,  and  are  required  to  copy  accurately  from  forms  placed 
before  them.  The  last  quarter  is  devoted  to  the  transcription  of  short- 
hand notes. 

Second  year. — Time,  four  hours  a  week.  The  work  of  this  year  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  year  in  part.  Much  time  is  given  to  the 
transcription  of  shorthand  notes,  the  pupils  being  made  familiar  with 
the  details  of  the  machine.    Carbon  and  press  copying  are  also  taught. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  this  year  in  the  quarters 
allotted  to  this  school.    Yet,  while  the  third  floor  of  the  Franklin  build- 
ing has  been  found  to  be  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  school  than 
394a  9 
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the  Thomson  building,  there  is  room  for  further  improvement.  Work 
in  several  departments  has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  space. 

In  order  that  the  crowded  condition  of  this  school  may  be  appreci- 
ated, it  may  be  noted  that  40  or  50  pupils  who  were  fully  qualified  for 
admission  were  turned  away;  that  the  school  was  crowded  to  such  an 
extent  that  half  the  sections  contained  more  than  45  pupils  each;  and 
that  pupils  were  for  two  quarters  compelled  to  do  bookkeeping  work 
sitting  on  small  folding  chairs.  Such  conditions  are  a  serious  obstacle 
to  good  teaching. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  school  board  endeavor  to  secure 
for  this  school  a  new  building  which  shall  be  centrally  located  and 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  business  school. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  object  of  the  instruction  has  been  to  combine  that  which  is  prac- 
tical with  that  which  has  an  educational  value.  To  give  the  pupil  a 
knowledge  which  will  fit  him  to  enter  business  life  and  at  the  same  time 
will  develop  his  mind  and  cultivate  him. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  establishment  of  this  school 
has  been  the  increase  which  it  has  caused  in  the  number  of  those  who 
seek  higher  public  education.  This  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  fact  that  many  pupils  after  leaving  the  eighth  grade  of 
our  public  schools  do  not  have  the  means  or  the  inclination  to  take  a 
three  or  four  year  course  in  the  high  school,  but  yet  are  willing  to 
spend  one  or  two  years  ma  business  school. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

dumber  of  pupils,  362.  First  year:  Boys,  142;  girls,  136;  total,  278. 
Second  year :  Boys,  44 ;  girls,  40 ;  total,  84. 

The  bookkeeping  course  for  the  first  year  covers  both  single  and 
double  entry.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  Bryant  and  Stratton's 
Common  School  Bookkeeping  is  used  as  a  text-book.  At  first  the 
pupils  are  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  keeping  accounts  and 
are  required  to  enter  in  day  book  and  ledger  the  simple  transactions  of 
a  small  grocery  business.  After  this  the  cash  book,  sales  book,  bill 
book,  and  invoice  book  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  transactions 
gradually  increasing  in  difficulty.  Double  entry  is  taken  up  in  much 
the  same  way.  At  first  the  pupil  is  shown  the  advantages  of  this  sys- 
tem over  single  entry  and  taught  to  journalize  entries,  simple  at  first, 
but  increasing  in  complexity  until  near  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
exercises  used  include  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  entry  usual  in 
wholesale,  retail,  brokerage,  and  commission  business.  The  pupil  is 
required  to  keep  the  various  auxiliary  books,  to  make  trial  balances,  to 
balance  the  ledger,  find  the  losses  and  gains  and  apportion  them  among 
partners. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  bookkeeper  pro* 
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ficient  in  any  one  line  as  it  is  to  qualify  the  pupil  to  understand  with 
slight  study  and  direction  any  set  of  books  which  he  may  be  called 
on  to  keep.  The  instruction  is,  therefore,  general  lather  than  special, 
the  pupil  being  encouraged  to  use  his  own  intellect  in  applying  general 
principles  to  special  cases. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lack  of  space  and  appliances  made  it  neces- 
sary to  omit  the  bank  work,  which  proved  so  interesting  and  profitable 
a  feature  of  last  year's  course.  This  omission  will  be  remedied,  how- 
ever, by  giving  the  pupils  banking  and  business  practice  in  the  second 
year  of  the  course. 

The  work  of  the  second-year  classes  was  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  first-year  class  during  the  preceding  year.  The  practical  ex- 
ercises in  Goodwin's  Bookkeeping  were  first  taken  up.  These  were 
followed  by  a  set  in  banking.  Students  were  required  to  originate 
sample  sets  and  were  subjected  to  frequent  oral  examination.  Vari- 
ous problems  with  which  a  bookkeeper  is  liable  to  meet  were  presented 
to  the  class  for  solution. 

BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

Number  of  pupils;  358.  First  year:  Boys,  140;  girls,  134;  total, 
274.    Second  year:  Boys,  44;  girls,  40;  total,  84. 

Sadler's  Inductive  Arithmetic,  Part  n,  was  used  with  supplementary 
class  work  from  other  books. 

The  instruction  was  particularly  in  the  line  of  practical  business 
methods,  with  special  endeavors  towards  securing  accuracy  and  rapidity. 
The  work  included  percentage,  operations  in  banking,  various  methods 
of  computing  interest,  partnership,  etc.,  and,  together  with  the. year's 
work  in  bookkeeping,  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  all  practical  and 
ordinary  arithmetical  problems  of  business  life. 

The  second-year  work  in  this  subject  was  confined  to  a  review  of  the 
work  done  the  previous  year,  one  hour  a  week  being  assigned  for  this 
subject.  Special  stress  was  laid  upon  percentage,  exchange,  banking, 
interest,  discount  and  all  work  that  applies  to  commercial  transactions. 
Many  problems  for  class  work  were  taken  from  the  civil- service  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic  and  from  those  used  in  the  regents'  examinations  in 
New  York. 

ENGLISH. 

Number  of  pupils,  365.  First  year:  Boys,  143;  girls,  138;  total,  281. 
Second  year :  Boys,  44 ;  girls,  40 ;  total,  84. 

English,  as  taken  up  by  the  first-year  pupils,  comprised  practical 
work  and  the  study  of  a  few  masterpieces,  two-thirds  of  the  time,  in 
view  of  the  aims  of  the  school,  being  devoted  to  the  former  grade  of 
instruction,  the  remaining  third  to  the  higher  branch  of  the  subject. 

Eaton's  Manual  of  Correspondence,  Smith's  Synopsis  of  English  and 
American  Literature,  and  pamphlet  editions  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Miles 
Standish  were  used. 
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Iii  this  work  the  constant  aim  was  not  only  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
these  masterpieces  of  English,  but  to  make  each  lesson  an  exercise  in 
the  use  of  correct  idiomatic  English.  To  that  end  the  pupils  were  en- 
couraged to  watch  themselves  and  their  classmates  in  recitation,  to 
note  all  errors,  to  give  correct  forms,  and  in  all  cases  to  give  the  reasons 
for  such  corrections. 

The  results  of  the  English  teaching  during  the  year  were  on  the  whole 
very  encouraging.  The  practical  work  sharpened  the  minds  of  the 
pupils,  made  them  quick  to  detect  errors,  acquainted  them  with  the 
proper  spelling  and  use  of  words,  besides  equipping  them  with  business 
forms  of  correspondence,  dispatching,  advertising,  etc. 

A  majority  of  the  pupils  have  formed  a  taste  for  good  literature,  a 
taste  that  will  lead  them,  it  is  hoped,  in  after  years,  to  read  and  to  com- 
plete what  has  only  been  begun  in  their  school  work. 

SHORTHAND. 

Number  of  pupils,  254.  First  year:  Boys,  139 ;  girls,  135 j  total,  274. 
Second  year :  Boys,  42 ;  girls,  38 ;  total,  80. 

The  course  in  shorthand  consisted  of  first  and  second  year  work. 
The  object  of  the  first-year  work  was  not  so  much  to  attain  speed  as  to  so 
thoroughly  drill  the  pupil  in  the  principles  of  shorthand,  so  that,  should 
he  not  be  able  to  continue  a  second  year,  lie  might,  with  a  few  months' 
simple  dictation,  be  able  to  do  practical  work.  The  chief  text  book  used 
was  Barnes's  Shorthand  Manual  supplemented  by  Isaac  Dement's  Pit- 
manic  Manual. 

It  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  teach  the  Pitman  system  pure  and 
simple,  but  the  course  was  made  a  composite  one,  embracing  a  few 
principles  from  other  systems  which  have  been  found  by  prominent 
practical  reporters  to  be  of  much  value.  The  pupils  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  were  given  easy  dictation  consisting  of  business  let- 
ters, law  forms,  testimony,  etc.,  and  were  required  to  transcribe  their 
notes  on  the  typewriter.    This  proved  to  be  a  most  excellent  plan. 

The  work  covered  more  ground,  was  more  thorough,  and  was  in  every 
way  more  satisfactory  in  results  than  that  of  the  year  previous,  as  we 
were  able  after  a  year's  test  to  reduce  the  mode  of  teaching  to  a  system 
especially  fitted  to  the  needs  of  our  pupils. 

The  second-year  work  consisted  almost  entirely  of  dictation,  including 
business  letters,  law  and  patent  Avork,  and  general  newspaper  work. 

The  object  of  this  work  was,  of  course,  accuracy  and  speed,  the  rate 
necessary  to  obtain  a  diploma  being  about  seventy-five  words  a  minute. 
No  text-book  was  used,  except  for  reference,  but  matter  gathered  from 
offices  in  the  city  was  dictated,  thus  making  the  work  eminently  prac- 
tical. Second-year  pupils  were  also  required  to  transcribe  their  notes 
on  the  typewriter,  putting  law  papers,  etc.,  into  proper  form,  and  were 
held  responsible  for  absolute  correctness  respecting  both  the  shorthand 
and  the  English.  The  standard  was  high  and  the  criticism  strict,  thus 
insuring  good  work. 
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CCnnrERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Number  of  pupils,  84.    Second  year:  Boys,  44;  girls,  40. 
The  plan  of  study  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

(1)  The  history  of  commerce  was  first  considered  under  the  following 
heads:  The  cause,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  great  trade  centers.  The 
westward  progress  of  commerce:  Phoenician,  Carthaginian,  Grecian. 
Eoman,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  The  great  Italian  and  Hanse  towns. 
Trade  routes  and  fairs.  The  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe. 
The  commercial  empires  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The  industrial  rev- 
olution of  the  eighteenth  century.  Commerce  as  affected  by  war;  by 
political  revolution. 

(2)  The  general  facts  relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange  of  commodities.  This  division  included  climate,  soil,  pres- 
ervation of  the  properties  of  the  soil,  irrigation,  labor,  machinery,  de- 
vastating agents,  transportation,  posts  and  telegraphs,  commercial 
routes  and  towns,  instruments  of  exchange. 

(3)  Commodities  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  climate.  The 
cereals  were  considered  at  length  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  plant, 
methods  of  cultivation,  soil,  and  climate  best  suited  to  each,  improve- 
ment in  instruments  of  cultivation.  Sketch  maps  were  required  of  the 
cereal  states,  giving  acreage  under  cultivation,  number  of  bushels  per 
acre,  and  value  of  bushels  per  acre.  Legendary,  classical,  and  poeti- 
cal mention  of  plants  called  for,  viz:  The  Hiawathian  origin  of  maize. 

(4)  Minerals:  Where  obtained;  their  value  to  man — in  manufacture, 
in  the  arts;  their  nearness  to  market  centers;  cost  of  production. 

(5)  Manufactured  products:  The  textiles  were  chiefly  considered; 
the  various  products  of  the  cotton  plant;  the  method  of  cultivation  in 
different  countries;  results  obtained;  reasons  required  for  these  re- 
sults; the  manufacture  of  cotton  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present. 

(6)  Wool:  As  to  wool-producing  animals;  famous  wools  of  com- 
merce; history  of  woolen  manufactures;  historical  and  poetical  allusion 
called  for. 

(7)  The  United  States:  Physical  regions  and  natural  resources,  raw 
products,  manufactures,  commerce,  waterways  and  railways,  growth  of 
industries  and  commerce;  industries  sectionally  considered;  imports 
and  exports ;  principal  seaports,  etc.  Other  countries  were  considered 
briefly  in  the  order  of  their  commercial  importance. 

Special  topics  were  assigned  on  which  to  prepare  reports  to  be  read 
in  class,  viz :  Eecent  discoveries  concerning  the  Gulf  Stream ;  Egypt 
and  the  occupation;  wages  in  Mexico;  the  building  of  an  ocean  steamer ; 
petroleum  and  its  products;  glucose,  sorghum,  and  beet  sugar;  tropical 
fibers,  jute,  sissal,  hemp,  and  ramie;  the  fisheries;  coal  in  the  United 
States;  dyestuffs,  vegetable  and  mineral;  tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  con- 
diments; gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper;  reciprocity  and  the  farmer; 
irrigation. 
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Aii  outline  was  given  of  the  topic  assigned;  all  possible  information 
was  found  by  the  scholar;  if  questions  in  recitation  showed  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  meager,  supplementary  information  was  given  (notebooks 
were  inspected  and  marked),  the  topic  discussed,  and  revised;  a  paper 
was  then  required  from  each  scholar  on  that  topic. 

Each  quarter's  work  was  reviewed  and  followed  by  a  written  exami- 
nation. Sketch  maps  showing  the  direction  of  ocean  currents,  trade 
winds,  cable,  and  commercial  routes  were  called  for. 

The  effects  of  political  geography  on  commerce,  the  seal  fisheries, 
the  Chilean  question,  and  reciprocity  were  noticed  in  showing  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations. 

Articles  from  the  current  press  and  magazines  bearing  on  commerce 
were  used. 

Having  only  a  book  of  reference,  much  material  had  to  be  accumu- 
lated. Thanks  are  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  departments  for  much 
valuable  knowledge  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Consular,  agricultural, 
geological,  Inter- State  Commerce  Commission  reports,  charts  from  the 
Hydrographic  Office,  and  other  material  wrere  furnished  for  the  school. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  permitted  the  attendance  of  the 
class  at  the  lectures  given  in  their  course  during  the  winter. 

This  study,  combines,  as  do  few,  the  practical  side  in  preparing  the 
scholar  for  business,  and  the  culture  study  which  broadens  the  indi- 
vidual by  opening  up  so  many  fields  of  knowledge. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Number  of  pupils,  84.    Second  year:  Boys,  44;  girls,  40. 

The  course  in  commercial  law  was  based  on  the  text-book  of  S.  S. 
Clark.  Its  object  was  to  give  the  pupil  such  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
law  principles  governing  ordinary  business  transactions,  as  every  man 
of  affairs  ought  to  possess.  The  course  comprised  the  study  chiefly  of 
contracts  in  their  various  forms  and  applications  with  special  atten- 
tion to  such  important  branches  as  agency,  commercial  paper,  insur- 
ance, transportation,  and  the  law  of  common  carriers.  The  latter  part 
of  the  course  was  devoted  to  the  law  of  real  property,  renting,  leasing, 
and  conveyancing.  In  addition  to  the  text-book  it  was  the  custom 
through  the  year  to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  and  practical  business  utility,  such  as  the  silver 
question,  the  tariff,  and  the  national  banking  system. 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

Number  of  pupils,  78.  First  year:  Boys,  48;  girls,  10;  total,  58. 
Second  year:  Boys,  16;  girls,  4;  total,  20. 

The  course  in  the  first  year  included  simple  geometric  problems; 
applications  of  these  to  geometric  and  machine  details;  orthographic 
projection  and  the  study  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  styles  of  archi- 
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tecture.  This  work  is  to  be  followed  in  the  second  year  by  the  other 
leading  styles  in  their  .chronological  order.  During  the  last  quarter 
the  pupils  prepared  rough  sketches  of  the  plans  of  dwelling  houses. 
Each  pupil  worked  out  a  more  or  less  original  design,  ideas  for  which 
he  obtained  by  the  observation  of  his  own  and  other  houses  accessible 
to  him.    One  floor  plan  of  each  house  was  finished  in  ink  and  colored. 

The  work  of  the  second  year  comprised  more  advanced  problems  in 
orthographic  projection  and  architectural  drawings. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  space  rendered  much  desirable  work  impos- 
sible. 

The  work  in  drawing,  although  all  that  could  be  expected  with  the 
limited  time  allotted  to  that  subject,  was  not  as  complete  as  is 
desirable.  It  is  suggested  that  a  special  course  in  drawing  and  mathe- 
matics be  created.  The  first  year  of  such  a  course  could  include  me- 
chanical drawing,  algebra,  geometry,  and  English 5  the  second,  advanced 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  trigonometry,  English,  and  sim- 
ple descriptive  geometry.  No  knowledge  of  drawing  can  be  thorough 
that  is  not  founded  upon  mathematics.  It  is  believed  that  the  course 
outlined  above  would  be  selected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to 
warrant  its  establishment. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Number  of  pupils,  281.    First  year:  Boys,  143;  girls,  138. 

In  teaching  penmanship  the  endeavor  was  to  give  the  pupils  a  hand- 
writing which  would  be  of  service  to  them  in  business  pursuits.  Legi- 
bility, neatness  and  rapidity  were  considered  the  essential  things  to  be 
striven  for.  Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  wrote  in  a  slow, 
cramped  manner,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  proper  position 
and  movement.  Many  practice  exercises  were  given  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  freedom  and  rapidity  of  execution.  During  part  of  the  year 
exercises  in  spelling  and  in  penmanship  were  combined. 

TYPEWRITING. 

Number  of  pupils,  224.  First-year:  Boys,  66;  girls,  78;  total,  144. 
Second  year:  Boys,  42;  girls,  38;  total,  80. 

Thirty-three  typewriters  were  used  in  the  school.  The  second-year 
pupils  received  each  week  four  lessons,  each  fifty  minutes  in  length; 
the  first-year  pupils  received  three  lessons  a  week. 

Barnes's  Typewriting  Manual  was  used  as  the  book  of  instruction,  a 
copy  being  furnished  for  each  machine.  The  plan  of  this  book  was 
strictly  followed  for  the  first  two  quarters  by  the  first-year  classes. 
Much  practice  was  given  to  fingered  word  exercises,  business  phrases 
and  business  letters.  Personal  attention  was  given  and  corrections 
made  in  handling  the  machine  and  in  fingering.  After  this  followed 
instruction  in  tabulated  work,  business  letters  and  directions  on  envel- 
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opes,  work  on  postal  cards  and  telegram  blanks,  writing  on  ruled  paper 
and  manifolding  witli  carbon  paper.  During  the  last  quarter  pupils 
were  given  time  for  the  transcription  of  their  short-hand  notes  on  the 
typewriter.    Personal  attention  was  given  to  press  copying. 

The  pupils  were  made  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  parts  of  the 
machine  as  it  became  necessary.  Each  class  was  required  to  do  the 
cleaning  and  oiling  at  least  once  a  week. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  teach  rapid  typewriting,  but  attention 
was  paid  to  accurate  work.  All  papers  were  required  to  be  perfect 
before  they  were  passed  to  the  teachers. 

The  object  was  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  enable  the  pupils, 
when  the  course  is  completed,  to  be  of  service  as  careful  secretaries 
and  amanuenses. 

The  educational  value  of  the  typewriter  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  forces  the  mind  to  act  quickly  and  accustoms  the  hand  to  work  in 
unison  with  the  brain.  The  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  on  the 
typewriter  and  writing  from  direct  dictation  are  excellent  exercises  in 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  composition. 

The  result  of  the  instruction  in  this  branch  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  although  it  was  ranked  as  a  minor  subject  the  pupils  applied 
themselves  diligently  and  manifested  great  interest. 

MILITARY  AND  DELSARTE  DRILL. 

A  company  of  seventy  boys  was  organized  early  in  October,  forming 
Company  E  of  the  High  School  Cadets. 

As  was  the  case  the  previous  year  the  military  drill  had  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  bearing  and  conduct  of  the  boys,  and  was  instrumental 
in  perfecting  the  discipline  of  the  school.  Capt.  Burton  E.  Eoss,  mili- 
tary instructor,  deserves  credit  for  the  high  degree  of  proficiency  that 
was  attained. 

Each  section  of  girls  was  given  a  calisthenic  drill  at  least  once  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  An  endeavor  was  also  made  to  secure  cor- 
rect bearing  and  position  at  all  times. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  instruction  was  given,  under  the 
efficient  direction  of  Miss  King,  in  Delsarte  exercises.  While  the  result 
was  most  encouraging,  the  work  was  hampered  by  lack  of  a  suitable 
hall. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  first  graduating  exercises  of  the  school  took  place  June  20,  in 
High  School  Hall.  Mr.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  school  board,  pre- 
sided 5  Mr.  Isadore  Saks  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduating  class, 
and  Commissioner  Eoss  conferred  the  diplomas.  The  graduates  num- 
bered 35 — 17  boys  and  18  girls. 

No  serious  breach  of  discipline  occurred,  and  the  ordinary  cases  of 
misconduct  were  few.  The  concentration  of  the  school  in  one  building 
corrected  the  tendency  to  disorder  that  arose  from  a  divided  school. 
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Your  attention  is  again  called  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  an  ap- 
propriation to  increase  the  number  of  books  in  the  small  library  pos- 
sessed by  this  school.  The  school  should  not  be  forced  to  rely  upon  en- 
tertainments for  this  purpose. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance received  from  the  chairman  of  the  school  board,  and  from  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools. 
Very  respectfully, 

0.  A.  Davis, 

Principal. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1892. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Washington  Normal 
school  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892 : 

No  change  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the  school.  It  therefore 
included  both  professional  and  practice  departments,  under  the  instruc- 
tion and  direction  of  the  principal,  assisted  by  her  method  and  practice 
teachers.  A  separation  into  two  equal  sections  was  effected  to  furnish 
accommodations  in  the  Franklin  building  for  the  Business  high 
school.  One  part  was  retained  at  the  Franklin  building,  but  the 
other  was  placed  in  the  Dennison  building  on  S  street.  This  division,, 
while  securing  appreciable  advantages  to  the  high  school,  resulted  in 
an  equally  appreciable  loss  of  opportunities  to  the  pupil  teachers  of 
the  normal  school.  By  it  the  pupils  were  deprived  of  a  full  share  of 
instruction  and  supervision,  since  the  principal  was  required  to  dupli- 
cate her  work  instead  of  teaching  the  entire  class  at  one  time;  they 
did  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  influence  of  the  entire  teaching 
corps;  they  missed  the  peculiar  strength  and  spirit  coming  from  una- 
nimnity  of  interest  and  endeavor.  It  seems  urgently  desirable  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  by  which  the  whole  school  may  be  placed  in  one 
building. 

Forty-six  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  normal  school,  all  of  whom 
were  graduated.  The  terms  of  admission  were  those  existing  in  former 
years — graduation  from  the  high  school  and  a  competitive  exami- 
nation. 

The  work  of  the  school  advanced  along  the  professional  and  practical 
lines  which  the  two  departments  were  established  to  follow.  The  time 
devoted  to  professional  work  was  given,  first,  to  a  review,  or  a  study 
where  necessary,  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  After  the  review  each  subject  was  gathered  into  a  unit  made 
up  of  parts  whose  relations  to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  relation  of 
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each  to  the  whole,  were  determined  by  analytical  study.  This  work 
with  each  subject  was  followed  by  a  study  of  children,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  practical  psychological  basis  for  the  formation  of  theories  con- 
cerning the  best  means  of  giving  to  them  both  training  and  culture. 
The  pupil-teachers  were  then  required  to  grade  the  work  of  each  sub- 
ject, using  their  recently  acquired  knowledge  of  the  child  mind  as  a 
guide.  Methods  were  then  given,  usually  by  means  of  lessons  with  the 
analysis  and  criticism  of  these.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  several 
pedagogical  works  were  read  by  the  class.  These  were  analyzed  and 
discussed  in  the  light  of  the  observations  and  experiences  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  during  the  year. 

The  practice  department  comprised  eight  schools,  each  section  hav- 
ing the  first  four  grades.  The  subjects  were  those  taught  in  the  cor- 
responding grades  of  the  other  city  schools.  The  pupil-teachers  added 
practical  power  to  their  professional  training  by  teaching  the  schools 
of  the  practice  department.  Each  served  in  short  terms,  during  which 
time  she  was  made  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  school  under  her 
care.  The  teachers  of  the  normal  school,  by  illustrative  lessons,  by 
observation  and  criticism  and  by  discussion  of  plans  of  work,  sought  to 
contribute  faithfully  and  wisely  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the 
pupil-teachers.  The  work  often  brought  serious  problems — those  which 
come  sooner  or  later  to  every  training  school — but  the  general  good 
character  of  the  year's  work,  as  shown  in  the  efficiency  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  practice  department, 
indicates  that  these  problems  were  submitted  to  investigation  and 
serious  attention. 

The  general  nature  of  this  report  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  essential 
change  of  plan  or  work  has  taken  place  since  the  detailed  report  of  the 
normal  school  made  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  at  the  Franklin  building. 
These  exercises  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Powell.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Lane,  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school,  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Boston,  Mass.,  Mr.  I.  Fair- 
brother,  supervisor  of  the  fourth  division,  and  Hon.  J.  T.  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  board  of  education.  The  diplomas  were  conferred  by 
Hon.  J.  T.  Mitchell. 

Allow  ine,  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school,  to  make 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  you  for  every  act  of  interest  and  encour- 
agement which  you  have  given. 
Eespectfully, 

Ida  Gilbert  Myers. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1892: 

SUPERVISION. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  method  of  supervision.  An  addi- 
tional teacher  was  provided,  thus  giving  to  supervision  the  entire  time 
of  two  assistants. 

Miss  Xorth  also  gave  as  much  of  her  time  as  could  be  spared  from 
her  duties  in  the  Normal  school  and  Business  high  school.  Eight 
buildings  were  assigned  to  her,  the  remainder  being  assigned  respec- 
tively to  Miss  At  Lee  and  Miss  Shipman.  This  allows  for  one  visit  to 
a  school  in  each  month.  These  visits  were  supplemented  by  those  of 
the  directress,  who  visited  each  school  as  often  as  time  permitted.  The 
assistant  in  these  visits  is  expected  to  see  a  lesson  in  progress  and  to 
give  all  needed  assistance  to  the  teacher.  Her  own  judgment  must 
guide  her  respecting  the  way  of  doing  this,  whether  by  criticism,  by 
instruction  to  the  teacher,  or  by  a  lesson  to  the  school.  The  purpose 
of  the  lesson  to  the  pupils,  when  one  is  given,  is  to  guide  and  instruct 
the  teacher,  not  to  do  substitute  work  for  her;  it  being  a  fundamental 
principle  in  our  work  that  drawing  is  taught  by  the  regular  teacher. 

The  assistants  found  it  advisable  to  give  numerous  lessons  in  clay 
modeling,  as  many  teachers  did  not  feel  confidence  in  their  own  ability 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  but  were  commendably  anxious  to  begin  right 
and  to  pursue  the  best  methods. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  record  a  word  of  commendation  for  the 
assistant  teachers  who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  put  the  clay 
modeling  on  a  right  basis.  Clay  modeling  has  been  beset  with  difficul- 
ties, but  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  the  drawing  super- 
visors, sustained  by  the  supervising  principals  and  the  superintendent, 
our  schools  have  demonstrated  that  there  are  possibilities  of  artistic 
development  through  the  use  of  clay  not  attainable  by  drawing  alone. 

The  problem  of  adequate  supervision  of  the  county  schools  has  re 
ceived  its  share  of  attention.  The  Tenlytown,  Mount  Pleasant,  Bright- 
wood,  Hillsdale,  Van  Buren,  Wilson,  Monroe,  and  Mott  schools  were 
included  in  the  regular  plan.  The  more  inaccessible  schools  received 
such  attention  as  was  made  possible  through  the  courtesy  of  the  super- 
vising principals,  Mr.  Keene  and  Mr.  Freeman.  All  county  schools 
were  visited  by  the  directress  once,  and  by  the  assistants  twice  during 
the  year. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

Twenty-seven  meetings  were  held  by  the  directress.  The  subject  of 
form  study  was  also  presented  in  eight  meetings,  called  by  the  super- 
intendent for  general  instructions  to  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  the 
assistants  have  held  meetings  in  their  respective  divisions  for  giving 
instruction  in  clay  modeling. 
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MATERIAL. 

The  first  and  second  grades  have  been  supplied  with  models,  tablets, 
and  sticks  put  up  in  boxes,  so  that  for  the  first  time  they  were  able  to 
handle,  compare,  and  arrange  perfect  models.  This  has  been  very 
helpful.  The  helpfulness  of  these  appliances  will  be  more  marked  next 
year,  as  they  can  be  used  from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Models,  one  set  to  every  four  pupils,  were  also  supplied  to  the  third 
and  fourth  grades.  These  were  helpful,  but  the  supply  should  be 
doubled  at  least.  With  a  full  set  of  models,  representation  of  the 
apparent  forms  could  be  attempted  in  these  grades. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  ability  to  see  and  to  represent  foreshortened 
planes  should  be  acquired  earlier  than  is  now  done,  but  it  must  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  pure  seeing  without  theory.  It  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  it  without  plenty  of  models,  as  the  result  would  be  that  the 
teacher  would  explain  to  the  child  how  to  see  and  how  to  represent. 
Thus  taught,  the  purpose  of  the  work  would  be  defeated.  With  models 
in  the  hands  of  each  child  that  can  be  held  in  different  positions  and 
carefully  observed,  the  child  can  be  led  even  in  the  first  year  of  school 
to  see  something  of  variations  of  form  and  also  something  of  light  and 
shade. 

Give  us  models  for  each  child  and  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in  this 
direction. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grades  the  experiment  of  using  blank  paper  in- 
stead of  books  was  tried.  I  can  not  say  that  the  results  were  altogether 
satisfactory;  but  injustice  it  should  be  said  that  the  experiment  did 
not  receive  fair  trial.  No  printed  outline  was  supplied  to  take  the  place 
ot  the  text  book,  teachers  having  to  depend  for  a  knowledge  of  what 
to  do  on  instructions  received  in  teachers'  meetings  and  from  the  visit- 
ing teacher.  These  instructions  being  oral,  details  were  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  or  forgotten.  Teachers'  meetings  are  invaluable.  They 
can  be  made  to  give  life  and  unity  to  work.  At  them  methods  can  be 
discussed  and  special  subjects  can  be  given  the  attention  they  demand ; 
but  teachers'  meetings  are  not  suited  to  the  presentation  of  a  course  of 
study.  The  time  of  the  special  teacher  when  visiting  should  be  given 
to  discovering  and  to  strengthening  the  weak  points  of  the  teacher  vis- 
ited. The  regular  teacher  being  fully  occupied  with  her  class,  the  time 
is  not  favorable  for  general  instructions. 

A  printed  outline  of  some  kind  seems  a  necessity.  Any  tendency 
which  it  may  have  to  narrow  the  work  can  and  will  be  counteracted 
by  the  right  kind  of  supervision  appealing  to  the  intelligence  of  teachers. 

The  absence  of  slates  in  the  lower  grades  was  noticeable  last  year. 
This  was,  we  think,  favorable  to  the  drawing  in  some  respects,  but  in 
one  way  it  was  inimical.  The  children  having  paper  only  for  the  lim- 
ited period  assigned  to  drawing,  lost  all  opportunities  for  voluntary 
practice  which  the  possession  of  slates  formerly  gave  them. 
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A  course  in  color  was  arranged  for  the  first  five  years  of  school, 
which  will  be  improved  and  more  carefully  graded  the  coming  year. 
The  lessons  will  be  given  throughout  the  year,  but  will  occupy  very 
little  time.  The  object  of  the  work  in  color  is  to  develop  the  color 
sense,  gradually  leading  the  child  to  discover  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences between  hues,  tints,  and  shades ;  to  make  color  scales,  and  to 
learn  to  appreciate  and  make  good  combinations  of  color.  Colored 
papers  carefully  prepared  for  this  purpose  were  provided.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  yet  to  provide  material  for  this  instruction  in  the 
higher  grades.  The  possibilities  for  excellent  work  in  the  higher 
grades,  however,  are  much  greater  than  would  be  supposed  by  anyone 
who  has  not  examined  the  range  of  hues,  tints,  and  shades,  provided 
by  Mr.  Prang  for  this  purpose.  His  long  experience  in  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  color  has  given  incalculable  aid  in  the  effort  to  provide  ma- 
terials for  color  instruction  in  schools.  The  success  must  be  conceded  by 
anyone,  who  with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  carefully  examines  the 
results. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  DRAWING. 

Perhaps  the  most  decided  advance  that  has  been  made  by  teachers 
the  past  year  is  in  the  employment  of  drawing  for  illustrating  other 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools. 

Teachers  have  encouraged  the  children  to  express  by  drawing  the 
ideas  of  form  developed  in  the  plant  and  animal  lesson  5  when  writing 
on  these  subjects  the  two  forms  of  expression  go  hand  in  hand.  If  any 
skill  in  drawing  has  been  acquired  this  is  certainly  the  place  to  show  it. 
It  is  a  practical  application  of  the  skill  acquired,  which  should  give  an 
added  incentive  to  its  acquisition. 

While  the  drawing  teachers  have  encouraged  this  work  they  have 
not  undertaken  the  direction  of  it. 

My  own  inclination  has  been  to  observe  the  results  of  these  efforts 
that  I  might  see  where  the  child  is  and  what  he  does  without  guiding. 
In  first  year  work  where  little  or  no  skill  has  been  acquired,  there 
is  opportunity  to  find  out  how  much  help  to  true  expression  observa- 
tion alone  gives,  and  thus  to  decide  how  much  help  may  be  given  the 
learner  without  interference  with  a  free  expression  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  profitable  to  know  what  the  natural  impulse  of  the  child  is  when 
he  is  asked  to  make  a  picture  of  anything  present.  Will  he  look,  and 
try  to  express  what  he  sees  in  the  object,  or  will  he  attempt  to  record 
impressions  retained  in  memory,  of  what  he  has  received  from  pictures, 
descriptions,  or  like  objects  seen  before?  Should  we,  while  his  ideas  of 
proportion  are  comparatively  undeveloped,  encourage  him  to  express 
the  whole  or  only  the  part  observed?  Meanwhile  the  illustrative  work 
will,  I  hope,  be  continued,  not  doubting  that  we  shall  find  our  part  in  the 
work,  if  we  are  humble  enough  to  admit  that  we  have  about  as  much 
to  learn  from  the  child  as  he  has  from  us. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Facilities  for  instruction  in  drawing  are  increasing  in  the  high  schools 
to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  pupils  which 
they  are  called  on  to  instruct. 

Five  capable  and  hard-working  teachers  are  kept  busy  for  five  days, 
and  one  for  two  days  each  week. 

The  Central  high  school  occupies  three  drawing  rooms  and  the  in- 
tervening corridor.  The  special  classes  have  two  periods  a  week  for 
lessons,  and,  being  composed  of  volunteers,  who  take  special  interest 
in  the  study,  reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  A  majority  of  those 
who  take  this  course  are  fitted  for  entrance  into  any  art  school  or  for 
giving  valuable  service  in  any  business  where  skill  in  drawing  is  required. 

The  plan  of  making  the  subjects  of  the  third  year  elective,  while  very 
valuable  to  the  other  graduates,  is  not  adapted  to  the  best  training  of 
those  who  enter  the  normal  school.  It  might  be  advisable  to  add  a 
fourth  elective  course  for  these  aspirants.  The  result  might  be  that 
many  would  enter  this  class  who  now  drop  into  the  regular  classes  un- 
der the  mistaken  idea  that  drawing  is  not  as  essential  to  their  success 
as  the  other  studies.  If  such  an  arrangement  would  add  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching  force  it  certainly  deserves  consideration. 

The  regular  classes  will  never  attain  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
considered  from  a  high-school  standpoint,  while  their  time  for  instruc- 
tion is  limited  to  one  period  per  week,  the  good  effects  of  a  lesson  being 
partially  dissipated  before  it  is  supplemented  by  the  next.  The  work 
in  the  Eastern  high  school  has  been  cramped  by  conditions  unavoida- 
ble while  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  new  building. 

Miss  Chester  has  been  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  do  all  that  was 
possible,  which  warrants  us  in  looking  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
time  when  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  more  room  and  better  facilities. 

The  Western  high  school  was  supplied  with  a  good  room,  convenient 
desks,  and  some  new  material,  all  of  which  contributed  to  make  the 
year  pleasant  and  profitable. 

In  the  Business  high  school  the  regular  classes  were  abolished  and 
the  study  of  drawing  was  made  elective.  The  time  was  given  to  me- 
chanical drawing.  A  very  excellent  course  was  given.  I  would  suggest 
that  if  more  time  were  given  to  free-hand  drawing  it  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  graduates.  The  pupil  who  thinks  of  fitting  himself  for 
a  mechanical  draftsman  is  often  inclined  to  think  that  he  can  get  along 
without  free-hand  sketching,  and  so  desires  to  omit  it,  but  all  experience 
shows  that  he  is  but  half  equipped  for  practical  work  who  depends  en- 
tirely upon  his  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  division  of  the  normal  school  into  two  sections  made  it  neces- 
sary for  the  drawing  teachers  to  give  double  time  to  this  school.  The 
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result,  however,  compensated  for  this,  as  the  arrangement  permitted  the 
attendance  of  the  entire  class  at  each  lesson.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
the  graduates  should  be  well  fitted  for  teaching  drawing  in  their  re- 
spective schools. 

The  services  of  the  newly  appointed  assistant  supervisor  were  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  A  first  year's  experience  is  necessarily  trying,  but 
Miss  Shipman  has  given  evidence  of  the  possession  of  qualities  that, 
strengthened  by  experience,  will  make  her  successful  in  this  line  of 
work. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  cooperation  of 
the  supervising  principals  and  teachers  in  all  efforts  to  enlarge  the 
scope  and  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  in  this  branch  of  study,  and 
also  the  gratification  that  1  feel  in  seeing  that  so  many  recognize  its 
vital  connection  with  a  general  development. 

I  gratefully  recognize  in  this  the  influence  of  your  own  convictions 
and  counsel.  Without  these  and  the  necessary  materials,  which  through 
your  efforts  have  been  supplied  to  the  schools,  the  present  status  could 
not  have  been  attained. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  E.  W.  Fuller, 

Directress. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.  G, 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  In  brief,  I  may  say  that  in  the  past  year  there  was 
more  and  better  work  done  than  ever  before.  I  feel  that  it  is  to  you  a 
subject  of  congratulation  that  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  idea  in  my 
last  report.  Excellence  is  not  to  be  attained  or  retained  except  by 
continued  and  continuous  effort,  especially  in  a  branch  where  the  stand- 
ards first  formed  are  pushed  up  and  on  with  each  year's  work,  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  various  ways,  are  changing  in  character. 

The  work  of  our  fifth  year  of  progress  is  now  not  merely  the  good  re- 
sult of  past  effort,  it  is  an  inspiration  for  another  journey  over  the  same 
route  and  a  guide  to  rely  on  for  a  further  advance.  So  long  as  this 
is  the  case  we  shall  not  come  to  a  standstill  in  our  progress  toward  a 
proper  standard,  and  may  feel  confident  of  doing  our  share  in  the  de- 
termination of  that  standard. 

The  unifying  effect  of  our  manual  has  been  much  enhanced  by  teach- 
ers' meetings,  held  at  intervals  determined  by  the  progress  of  the 
work.  In  these  meetings  freedom  of  discussion  was  indulged  to  the  end 
that  a  proper  union  of  theory  and  practice  might  obtain  in  the  results. 
These  discussions  were  of  mutual  advantage  and  will  prove  a  means  of 
strengthening  weak  points,  otherwise  difficult  to  reach. 
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One  of  the  changes  made  this  year  was  the  increasing  of  the  time 
given  to  the  work  in  the  county  schools.  This  change  has  been  of 
especial  benefit  in  the  colored  schools  where  the  attendance  is  very  ir- 
regular in  the  last  part  of  the  year,  when  the  results  of  the  practice  work 
are  beginuing  to  be  shown.  The  increase  in  time  has  enabled  a  very 
creditable  showing  of  special  work  to  be  made.  The  course  in  these 
schools  has  also  been  given  more  of  a  utilitarian  trend.  In  many  a 
home  exist  substantial  articles  of  every  day  use  made  in  our  shops. 
The  aim  is  to  cultivate  a  taste  or  desire  for  the  good  as  against  the  poor, 
whether  in  utility,  workmanship,  or  design.  I  hope  that  these  particular 
schools  will,  in  spite  of  the  various  obstructing  circumstances,  soon 
show  more  largely  the  effect  of  the  special  attention  aud  thought  given 
them. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  these  grades  respecting  the  compulsory  nature  of  the 
training  for  all  their  boys.  I  recommend  that  permission  to  omit  or 
drop  the  work  be  obtainable  from  supervising  principals  only.  There 
is  also  need  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  these  same  teachers  in  re- 
porting to  manual-training  instructors  the  names  of  pupils  who  leave 
school  or  from  other  causes  cease  attending  the  manual-training 
classes. 

The  report  upon  manual  training  in  the  Central  high  school  deals 
amply  with  the  past  year's  work,  but  I  desire  to  emphasize  here  the 
statements  regarding  the  excellence  of  the  work  in  forging.  It  showed 
the  greatest  advance  of  the  year,  and  was  especially  praiseworthy. 

In  my  report  of  last  year,  I  referred  to  the  needs  of  the  high-school 
grades  of  the  training.  While  still  believing  in  and  predicting  the 
future  there  indicated,  I  desire  to  urge,  for  immediate  consideration,  the 
establishment  of  a  distinct  manual-training  course  in  the  Central  high 
school.  This  would  prevent  the  confusion  incident  to  the  individual 
attempts  of  all  boys  desiring  the  work  to  include  it  in  their  pro- 
grams with  the  least  possible  interference  with  other  studies. 

If  manual  training  is  worthy  a  place  in  a  high-school  curriculum  it 
certainly  should  not  be  left  to  shift  for  itself,  to  receive  attention  after 
all  other  branches  have  been  arranged  for.  It  should  have,  at  least, 
the  justice  of  having  its  needs  considered  with  those  of  equally  impor- 
tant studies.  But  as  this  question  of  importance  is  answered  variously 
by  those  seeking  instruction,  and  as  with  some,  manual  training  is,  with 
kindred  studies,  among  the  first  to  be  selected,  it  should  be  given  a 
recognized  standing  in  a  course.  This  would  at  once  settle  the  question 
of  program  for  the  pupils,  and  thus  would  be  avoided  much  irregularity 
and  many  interruptions.  Only  in  this  way  can  all  be  accommodated 
and  justice  be  done  pupil  and  work.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  number  electing  shop  practice,  and  would  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  larger  future,  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  if  the  work, 
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as  established,  is  to  be  allowed  to  develop.  If  our  school  system  is  to 
keep  pace  in  this  work  with  those  of  other  cities,  every  need  must  be 
met,  every  evidence  of  growth  must  be  fostered. 

It  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  your  sympathetic  interest,  and 
appreciative  and  valuable  suggestions. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  Chamberlain, 

Director, 

W.  B.  Powell, 

Siq)eri7itcndent. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  I  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1892: 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  aims  and  purposes  of  physical 
training  as  carried  on  in  our  schools.  These,  together  with  the  subject 
of  the  system  in  vogue,  have  been  clearly  set  forth  and  discussed  in 
previous  reports.    However,  a  brief  recapitulation  may  not  be  amiss. 

General  aim. — The  general  aim  is  to  secure  that  perfect  condition  of 
the  body  conducive  to  its  best  use  in  everyday  life. 

Specific  aims. — (1)  Health  ;  (2)  good  carriage  of  the  body;  (3)  sym- 
metrical development;  (4)  grace;  (5)  a  good  speaking  voice. 

GENERAL  GROUPING  OF  EXERCISES. 

According  to  the  purposes  of  the  exercises,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  based,  the  following  general  grouping  can  be  made : 

(1)  Stretching  exercises. — These  counteract  the  effect  of  overuse  of 
the  flexor  muscles. 

(2)  Strengthening  exercises. — These  are  given  to  make  the  muscles 
obedient  to  the  will,  and  secure  organic  perfection  of  the  body.  In  a 
daily  lesson  these  are  taken  in  the  order  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
thereby  tending  to  secure  an  even  development. 

(3)  Relaxing  exercises. — By  these  the  body  is  relieved  of  unnecessary 
tension.    Many  bad  physical  habits  are  overcome. 

(4)  Exercises  for  grace. — Graceful  movements  are  seen  and  imitated 
by  the  children,  thereby  cultivating  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  motion. 

(5)  Breathing  exercises. — Exercises  in  breathing  are  given: 

(a)  For  the  thorough  expansion  of  the  lungs; 

(b)  To  gain  control  of  the  muscles  used  in  respiration. 

Thus  control  of  the  breath  is  obtained,  making  a  basis  for  vocal  work. 

(6)  Vocal  exercises. — Exercises  adapted  to  the  grade  are  given  in 
breathing,  articulation,  tone  placing,  and  pronunciation.  A  good  speak- 
ing voice  is  all  that  is  sought. 

334a  Id 
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The  great  question,  "  What  is  the  best  system  of  gymnastics  for  use  in 
American  schools'?"  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  contention 
on  the  part  01  the  various  advocates  of  the  respective  systems.  An 
agreement  will  never  be  reached.  The  most  advanced  American 
thought  on  the  subject  seems  to  be  that  any  foreign  system  must  be 
changed  and  adapted  to  our  American  wants  and  needs. 

In  the  interest  of  this  department  of  our  schools,  we  visited  Germany 
and  Sweden  to  see  the  practical  application  of  their  systems  in  the 
schools,  to  note  the  methods  and  observe  the  results. 

After  much  study  and  conference  with  the  best  authorities  on  this 
subject,  we  believe  that  we  have  been  right  in  not  confining  ourselves 
to  one  system;  that  all  which  has  so  far  been  attempted  has  been  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  teaching  of  school  gymnastics  is  a  new  profession  in  this  country. 
Few  cities  have  adopted  a  graded  course  of  gymnastics.  These  cities 
with  few  exceptions  have  taken  one  of  the  foreign  systems. 

In  our  work  we  have  strayed  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  usual  school 
gymnastics.  We  have  considered  the  subject  in  the  broad  light  of 
educators,  not  mere  gymnastic  teachers.  We  have  considered  physical 
culture  in  the  public  schools  in  its  relation  to  other  work  in  the  school 
system.  Each  department  of  education  should  complement  the  other, 
and  all  tend  toward  the  perfect  man. 

In  the  primary  schools  we  have  tried  to  make  the  exercises  recrea- 
tive, one  step  in  advance  of  the  kindergarten  plays.  Gymnastic 
games  which  call  forth  simple  movements  and  natural  attitudes  have 
been  introduced  during  the  year.  In  this  respect  much  which  we  have 
attempted  has  been  original  work.  We  have  been  carefully  feeling  our 
way,  and  at  the  end  of  next  year  hope  to  have  printed  a  graded  course 
of  study. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  manual  of  physical  culture  which  will  present  the  work  in  its  en- 
tirety is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  This  will  represent  the  result 
of  four  years  practical  application  of  the  exercises  to  the  schoolroom. 
It  will  contain  the  graded  course  with  full  and  definite  directions  in  re- 
gard to  the  same.  As  now  planned  there  are  four  grades  of  work  cor- 
responding to  the  first  and  second,  third  and  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  plan  of  supervision  adopted  last  year  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
it  was  continued  this  year.  By  this  plan  each  health  teacher  has  a 
certain  number  of  school  buildings  under  her  charge  for  the  year.  In 
this  way  she  knows  personally  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Each  school 
is  visited  regularly  once  in  twenty  school  days  when  a  new  lesson  is 
taught. 
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TEACHERS7  WORK. 

Printed  lesson  sheets  containing  full  directions  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercises given  to  the  class  by  the  health  teacher,  and  showing  the  average 
number  of  times  each  exercise  should  be  taken,  have  greatly  aided  the 
teachers  in  remembering  the  exercises  and  securing  better  work  from 
the  children. 

Those  teachers  who  have  carefully  observed  the  lesson  as  given, 
studied  the  printed  lesson  sheet,  and  conscientiously  given  the  exer- 
cises with  regularity  have  secured  exceUent  results.  These  teachers 
are  in  the  majority.    The  cases  of  indifference  have  been  few. 

Two  months  before  the  end  of  the  year,  a  daily  programme  was 
printed,  reviewing  all  the  exercises  given  during  the  year.  This  daily 
programme  contained  an  exercise  for  each  part  of  the  body,  together 
with  a  breathing  and  vocal  exercise. 

The  last  visit  of  the  health  teacher  was  one  of  observation,  for 
testing  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils.  A  lesson  being  given  by  the 
regular  teacher,  the  following  points  were  noted: 

(1)  Ventilation. 

f'Eyes. 
I  Head. 

(2)  Positions :  <j  Chest. 

I  Hands. 
I  Feet. 

(3)  Accuracy:  5  <*>  0f  class  as  a  ^hole' 

(  (&)  Of  individual  pupils. 

(4)  Method  of  teacher. 

(5)  Uniformity. 

(6)  Quietness. 

As  the  result  of  such  observation  the  following  report  was  made  of 
the  schools  taught  regularly  during  the  year : 

Excellent   267 

Good   149 

Fair   42 

Poor   5 

TIME, 

Ko  other  branch  of  school  work  demands  the  regularity  in  daily  work 
for  its  accomplishment  that  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  physi- 
cal training  in  its  broadest  scope.  In  all  other  branches  the  resultant 
cultivation  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  is  what  is  sought.  In  physical 
training,  however,  the  best  results  come  only  by  regular  daily  work. 
In  this  respect  the  great  majority  of  teachers  have  been  most  faithful. 
However,  we  feel  that  the  importance  of  this  point  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged.  The  average  amount  of  time,  eighteen  minutes  daily, 
as  laid  down  m  your  schedule  of  work  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
demands  of  the  work  as  now  planned.  We  would  suggest  that  this 
amount  of  time  be  placed  on  the  daily  program  of  the  teacher  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.  and  be  given  with  the  regularity  of  the  daily  recess. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Each  member  of  the  normal  class  received  instruction  one  hour  each 
week  in  physical  culture.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  teaching 
of  school  gymnastics.  Model  lessons  were  observed  by  the  class. 
Other  lessons  were  given  by  pupil  teachers  for  criticism  by  the  entire 
normal  class.  In  this  criticism  a  given  outline  was  followed.  Weak 
points  in  the  lesson  were  noted  and  avoided  in  future  lessons.  Thus 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  good  gymnastic  teaching  were  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  future  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  normal  pupils  were  tested  in  the 
work,  and  a  report  given  to  the  principal  of  the  normal  school. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  work  of  the  assist- 
ant teachers  of  physical  culture,  Miss  Coleman,  Miss  Squire,  aDd  Miss 
Brockett.  It  is  doubtful  if  more  faithful  teachers  can  be  found  in  the 
entire  teaching  corps. 

To  the  regular  teachers  is  greatly  due  whatever  success  the  work 
may  have  attained,  and  to  them  I  am  most  grateful.  Permit  me  to 
express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  your  helpful  advice  and  kind  words 
of  encouragement. 

Very  respectfully, 

Eebecca  Stoneroad, 
Directress  of  Physical  Culture. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  COOK'S  REPORT. 


Washington,  B.  C,  September  30,  1892. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Gentlemen:  Herewith  is  presented  the  report  of  the  schools  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  divisions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  generally  known  as  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 

With  this  report  are  also  submitted  the  reports  of  the  supervising- 
principals,  the  principals  of  the  High  and  Normal  schools,  the  directors  of 
music,  drawing,  and  manual  training,  and  the  directresses  of  sewing, 
cooking,  and  physical  culture. 

In  the  following  tabulated  statement,  statistics  showing  both  the 
classification  of  the  pupils  embraced  in  the  enrollment  and  the  number 
in  each  class,  with  other  information,  are  presented  in  fuller  detail. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  12,280.  They  were  enrolled 
as  follows : 


Normal  School   27 

High  School   407 


Total   434 


Grammar  schools : 

Eighth  grade   414 

Seventh  grade   683 

Sixth  grade   75 

Fifth  grade   1, 080 


Total   2, 927 


Primary  schools : 

Fourth  grade   1,  510 

Third  grade   1,987 

Second  grade   2, 162 

First  grade   3,  260 

Total   8,  919 


Grand  total   12,280 
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The  entire  number  of  schools  in  these  two  divisions  was  213.  They 
were  classified  as  follows: 

Normal  School   1 

High  School   1 


Total   2 


Grammar  schools : 

Eighth  grade   8 

Seventh  grade   11 

Sixth  grade   14 

Fifth  grade   20 


Total   53 


Primary  Schools : 

Fourth  grade   2g 

Third  grade   *36 

Second  grade   t  40 

First  grade   1 56 


Total   158 


Grand  total   213 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  244,  of  whom  215  were 
female  and  29  male.    They  were  employed  in  grades,  as  follows : 

Supervising  principals   3 

Normal  School   4 

High  School   17 

Grammar  schools : 

Eighth  grade   8 

Seventh  grade   11 

Sixth  grade   14 

Fifth  grade   20 

Primary  schools : 

Fourth  grade   26 

Third  grade   35 

Second  grade   38 

First  grade   46 

Teachers  of  music   2 

Teachers  of  drawing   3 

Teachers  of  carpentry   4 

Teachers  of  metal  working   1 

Teachers  of  cookery   4 

Teachers  of  sewing   6 

Teachers  of  physical  culture   2 


Total   244 


*  One  under  instruction  of  assistant  teacher  in  normal  school, 
t  Two  under  instruction  of  assistant  teacher  in  normal  school. 
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The  cost  of  schools  for  supervision  and  teaching: 

Superintendent   $2,  250.  00 

Clerk   800. 00 

Supervising  principals,  3  at  $2,000    6,  000. 00 

Messenger   200. 00 

Total   9,250.00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  9,940)   .93 

TUITION. 

Normal  School : 

Principal   $1,  500. 00 

One  teacher   800. 00 

One  teacher   750.  00 

One  teacher   700. 00 

Total   *  3,  750.00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment.  25)   48.  00 

High  School : 

Principal   1,  800. 00 

Sixteen  teachers   13,020.00 

Total   14,820.00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  364)   40.  71 

Grammar  schools  (8  eighth,  11  seventh,  14  sixth.  20  fifth  grade  schools)  ..  42,825.00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  2,361)   18. 13 

Primary  schools  (26  fourth,  36  third,  40  second,  56  first  grade  schools)  174,  863.  38 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  7,190)   10.  77 

Special  teachers  (2  music  teachers,  3  drawing  teachers,  2  physical  culture 

teachers)   5,  510.  00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  9,940)   .55 

Teachers  of  manual  training  (carpentry,  4;  metal  working,  1;  cookery,  4; 

sewing,  6)   10,  450.  00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  whole  enrollment,  3,869)   2. 70 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  in  all  the  schools  (based  on  the  average 

enrollment,  9,940)   15.  31 


The  following  embrace,  among  other  statistics,  the  average  salary  per 
teacher,  the  total  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  janitors : 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Number  of  teachers  trained   27 

Average  attendance   25 

Number  of  teachers  employed   4 

Average  salary   $937. 50 

HIGH  SCHOOL.' 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled   407 

Average  enrollment   364 

Average  attendance   349 

Per  cent  of  attendance   95.  8 


*  Including  the  cost  of  teaching  live  practice  schools,  $2,550. 

tTo  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  teaching  five  practice  schools.  $2,550. 
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Average  number  of  tardiness  per  month   20.  4 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed   0 

Number  of  teachers  employed   17 

Average  salary  paid   $871.  76 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment)   $40.  71 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled   11,  846 

Average  enrollment   9,  551 

Average  attendance   9,014 

Per  cent  of  attendance   94.  3 

Average  number  of  tardiness  per  month   359. 1 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed   5 

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment   110 

Number  of  teachers  employed   198 

Average  salary  paid   $594. 38 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  the  average  en- 
rollment)   48. 2 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment)   12.  32 

Number  of  pupils  in  all  schools   12, 280 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Drawing   3 

Music   2 

Teachers  of  physical  culture   2 

Average  salary  paid: 

Drawing   $720 

Music   1,000 

Teachers  of  physical  culture   675 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  special  tuition  (estimated  on  the  average  en- 
rollment)   .55 

SUMMARY. 

Total  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision   $161,  468.  38 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled   12, 280 

Average  enrollment   9,  940 

Average  daily  attendance   9, 388 

Average  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision,  estimated  on : 

(1)  Whole  enrollment   13. 14 

(2)  Average  enrollment   16. 24 

(3)  Average  daily  attendance   17. 19 

JANITORS. 

Total  amount  expended   $12.  905.  67 


ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  during  the  year 
was  12,280.  The  increase  over  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  previous 
year  was  148.  This  is  less  than  that  of  1890-791  over  the  year  that 
preceded.    It  affords  no  occasion,  however,  "for  surprise  to  those  con- 
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ver Scant  with  the  records  during  the  past  years.  Similar  results  have 
been  witnessed  in  other  years.  There  is  usually  to  be  found  compen- 
sation in  the  very  large  increase  in  the  succeeding  year.  In  exempli- 
fication attention  may  be  directed  to  the  annual  increase  of  each  year 
during  the  last  six  years.  Beginning  with  the  year  1886-'87  and  end- 
ing with  the  year  1891-'92,  the  increase  in  each  year  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year  was,  respectively,  207,  675,  130,  268,  694,  and  148,  and 
the  per  cents,  respectively,  2.04,  6.51,  1.18,  2.40,  6.07,  and  1.22.  The 
annual  average  increase  for  the  six-year  period  named  was  352. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  9,940  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  9,388.  In  the  former  there  were 
238  and  in  the  latter  225  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  per 
cents  of  increase  in  these  two  items  of  attendance  are  proportionately 
much  greater  than  that  for  the  entire  enrollment.  In  the  less  disparity 
than  is  usual  there  is  to  be  recognized  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
of  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  Its  indica- 
tion of  a  more  permanent  degree  of  attendance  makes  possible  more 
efficient  school  work. 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  the  average  enrollment  was 
94.4,  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  good,  and  in  simple 
continuation  of  that  which  has  prevailed  in  the  schools  for  a  long  series 
of  years. 

The  cases  of  tardiness  for  the  year  were  4,109,  or  41  to  every  100 
pupils.  When,  in  considering  the  number  of  school  days  to  the  year, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  possible  number  of  cases,  this  number  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  thing  more  flattering 
or  creditable  to  this  part  of  the  population  than  the  high  degree  of 
regular  and  punctual  attendance  maintained  year  after  year,  and  that 
despite  adverse  circumstances  in  life  second  to  those  of  no  other  class 
of  the  population.  Through  much  and  persistent  effort  in  the  earlier 
years  the  way  was  prepared  for  such  results,  and  in  the  habit  to  regu- 
larity and  punctuality  now  largely  confirmed,  the  effort  to  maintain  it 
is  not  very  great. 

The  fluctuations  in  attendance  are  yet  considerable,  though  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  recognized  that  these  must  always  be  de- 
termined largely  by  the  health  conditions  of  pupils,  and,  perhaps,  not 
less  by  such  conditions  as  are  imposed  by  adverse  circumstances.  In 
the  increasing  years  of  the  schools,  the  latter  factor  has  found,  and  it 
will  continue  to  find,  much  elimination  in  the  improving  material  con- 
dition of  the  people.  It  can  never  be  wholly  removed.  Though  not  to 
so  great  extent  as  in  the  two  preceding  years,  there  was  considerable 
sickness  among  the  pupils,  especially  those  ailments  to  which  children 
generally  are  susceptible. 

The  following  table,  in  which  is  shown  the  number  of  pupils  on  the 
rolls  the  last  day  of  each  month  in  the  school  year,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
changes. 
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[Normal  School  not  included  in  this  tahle.] 


Pupils  on  the  rolls 
the  last  day  of  each 
month. 


544 

783 
658 
154 
714 
697 
478 
248 
973 
833 


10,  418 
10,  602 
10, 543 
10,  039 
9,  733 
9,  337 
9,  204 
8,  945 
8,  647 
8,  550 


126 
181 
115 
115 


360 
274 
303 
326 
283 


Average  number 
to  the  teacher. 


Average  number  on 
roll  each  month. 


9,  788 
10,  710 
10,  662 
10,188 
9,  981 
9,  564 
9,  269 
9,  097 
8,  795 


266 
318 
136 
147 


227 
412 
334 
344 
293 


Average  number 
to  the  teacber. 


Froin  the  above  table  may  be  gained  a  fair  idea  of  these  changes  or 
fluctuations  from  month  to  month,  both  in  the  number  of  pupils  on  the 
rolls  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  in  the  average  enrollment.  In  both 
items  the  greatest  enrollment  was  in  October  and  the  least  in  June. 
The  difference  between  that  of  the  first  month  named  and  that  of  the 
last  was  about  2,000  in  each  item,  and  the  average  monthly  decrease 
for  the  period  embraced  by  the  two  months  was  about  250.  In  the 
former  item  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  was  nearly  45, 
and  in  the  latter  46.  In  each  it  was  about  1  less  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  entire  and  the  average  enrollment  of 
pupils  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  each  witli  per 
cent  of  increase  and  the  per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  the  average 
enrollment  for  the  last  ten  years : 


[Normal  School  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Tears. 

Wliole 
number 
enrolled. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Average 
number 
enrolled. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Average 
daily  at- 
tendance 

Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease. 

Per  cent 

of  at- 
tendance. 

1882-'83  

8,710 

5. 07 

7,  070 

4. 53 

6,  815 

4.  26 

96.2 

1883  '84  

9, 167 

5.24 

7,  225 

2. 19 

6,  895 

1. 17 

95.5 

1884-' 85  

9,  598 

4.  70 

7,  689 

6.  42 

7,  287 

5.  68 

94.9 

1885  '86  

10,  138 

5.62 

8,191 

6.  52 

7,  756 

6.43 

94.6 

1886  '87  

10,  345 

2.  04 

8,  448 

3. 13 

7,  956 

2.  57 

94.2 

1887-'88  

11,  000 

0.33 

8,  754 

3.C2 

8,  266 

3.89 

94.4 

1888  '89  

11,130 

1.18 

9,  049 

3.36 

8,549 

3.42 

94.5 

1889  '90   

11,  398 

2.40 

9, 250 

2.  22 

8,728 

2.09 

94.3 

1890  '91   

12,106 

6.  21 

9,  679 

4.63 

9, 140 

4.  72 

94.4 

1891-'92  

12, 253 

1.21 

9,  915 

2.44 

9,  363 

2.  43 

94.4 

In  its  concise  form  this  table  not  only  permits  easy  reference  to  the 
enrollment  of  the  school  population  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  also 
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ready  inference  of  growth  of  the  schools  from  year  to  year.  In  it  there 
is  much  of  hope  and  promise. 

The  average  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  period  of  ten  years  is 
nearly  95,  and  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  favor  the  conclusion  that  the 
schools  have  the  appreciation  of  the  people. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

By  the  census  taken  by  the  police,  under  the  direction  of  the  honor- 
able Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  June  30.  1892,  the 
entire  school  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  54,998.  Of  this 
population  18. 726,  or  54  per  cent,  are  colored  children.  About  88.52  per 
cent  of  these  colored  children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  years, 
inclusive,  live  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  or  the 
seventh  and  eighth  divisions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year,  which  was 
the  largest  enrollment  for  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools, 
was  12,280.  The  difference  between  this  enrollment  and  the  entire 
colored  school  population  residing  in  the  two  cities  is  about  4,296 
which  shows  the  number  of  colored  children  of  legal  school  ages  who 
received  no  direct  benefit  from  the  system  of  public  schools;  and  as 
private  and  parochial  schools  among  this  population  are  too  limited, 
either  in  number  or  enrollment,  to  present  appreciable  significance, 
nearly  this  entire  body  of  children  received  no  instruction  whatever. 
This  large  want  of  instruction  imposes  upon  the  community  a  large  de- 
gree of  illiteracy  which,  with  the  large  degree  that  has  already  accrued 
from  the  lack  of  opportunity  and  provision  in  the  past,  presents  a 
question  of  concern  not  graver  to  the  victim  of  it  than  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  What  means  are  necessary  to  remove 
this  evil  and  thus  to  avert  the  ill  consequences  which,  in  the  absence  of 
removal,  must  sooner  or  later  follow?  The  usual  answer  is,  educate 
compulsorily.  The  wise  course  first  to  pursue,  however,  is  to  ascertain 
positively  to  what  extent  such  means  may  be  necessary.  The  degree 
of  enrollment  of  the  school  population  in  the  schools  has  not  been  due 
to  any  special  effort  to  effect  it.  It  has  been  perfectly  voluntary,  the 
result  of  the  natural  working  of  the  system.  It  has  thus  far  been  suffi- 
cient to  engage  all  the  teaching  force  provided  for  the  schools  and,  in 
number,  greater  than  that  of  proper  sitting  provision.  These  facts 
rather  indicate  the  necessity  for  first  making  ample  provision,  both  in 
teaching  force  and  in  accommodation,  before  any  serious  resort  to  the 
enforced  enrollment  of  the  nonattendants  of  the  school  population  is 
made.  Though  it  is  probable  that  among  the  large  number  of  non- 
attendants  there  would  be  found  many  obstinately  indifferent,  it  is 
believed  there  would  be  found  more  that  could,  with  comparatively 
little  effort,  be  brought  into  the  schools.  The  enforced  attendance  at 
school  of  any  class  of  the  school  population  will,  for  its  success,  depend 
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very  largely  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  community;  therefore,  before 
resort  is  made  to  it,  all  suasive  ineaDS  at  command  to  effect  voluntary 
attendance  should  be  exhausted. 

Compulsory  attendance  will  be  attended  with  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  loss  of  service  in  the  effort  to  eke  out  the  scanty  liveli- 
hood of  the  household,  in  the  want  of  proper  clothing,  and  in  other 
ways.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that,  wheu  ample  provision 
has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  school  population,  means 
will  be  at  hand,  in  a  community  given  largely  to  charitable  deeds,  to 
remove  many  of  the  obstacles  to  the  enforcement  of  a  compulsory  law, 
to  the  enforcement  of  any  righteous  enactment  of  tendency  to  lessen 
the  vice  and  crime  now  so  prevalent  in  this  community,  and  which, 
without  doubt,  largely  arise  from  the  want  of  timely  and  proper  train- 
ing of  the  youug. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  the  school  population  not  provided 
for,  there  are  thousands  of  children  of  four  and  five  years  of  age  daily 
neglected  by  force  of  poverty  and  other  adverse  circumstances.  By 
proper  training  such  bent  could  be  given  to  their  constant  activities  as 
would  afford  promise  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  practical  manhood  in 
later  life.  In  our  crowded  alleys  and  in  those  sections  of  the  city  in 
which  abodes  of  poverty  most  abound,  are  to  be  found,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  many  of  these  of  tender  age,  too  young  to  enter  legally  our 
public  schools,  and  yet  too  old  to  have  their  parents'  care,  protection, 
and  direction,  on  account  of  their  constant  struggle  with  poverty  for 
the  sustenance  of  life.  In  these  earlier  years  of  life,  in  which  impres- 
sions have  greatest  formative  power  in  determining  future  character, 
children  of  these  ages  should  be  thrown  under  the  best  influence  and 
direction.  On  this  border-land,  as  it  were,  between  the  neglected 
home  and  the  public  school,  where  are  always  present  great  suscepti- 
bilities to  vice  and  crime,  there  is  not  only  a  large  but  a  ripe  field  for 
the  kindergarten. 

SCHOOL  SITES  AND  ACCOMMODATION. 

The  selection  of  school  sites  for  these  divisions  imposes  much  care 
and  responsibility.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  population  is  thinly  scattered  over  a  large  area.  In 
the  aggregate,  though  not  at  any  one  point,  it  is  sufficiently  large  for 
an  eight-room  school  building.  The  greatest  degree  of  accessibility 
may,  to  meet  present  demands,  favor  the  location  of  two  or  more  build- 
ings of  less  sitting  capacity,  but  this  is  opposed  not  only  by  economy, 
but  by  such  school  grading  and  classification  as  tend  to  attainment  of 
good  results,  as  well  as  by  due  consideration  of  future  probabilities  as  to 
the  increase  of  the  school  population.  In  such  instances  the  custom 
has  been  to  select  a  site  with  view  to  affording  accommodation  as  acces- 
sible to  all  within  the  large  area  as  the  conditions  will  permit^  and,  to 
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extent  possible,  with  such  distance  relation  to  other  school  buildings  as 
will  afford  relief  to  them  when  overcrowded. 

The  only  increase  in  accommodation  for  the  year  was  an  eight-room 
building.  It  was  completed  in  May,  and  named  Logan,  in  honor  of 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  This  building  is  situated  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  G  and  Third  streets  Northeast.  Prior  to  its  location  there  was  no 
school  building  for  colored  children  in  the  large  area  bounded  by  First 
street  west,  Eleventh  street  east,  B  street  south,  and  Florida  avenue, 
an  area  about  a  mile  square. 

The  colored  population  in  this  section  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is 
increasing.  The  increase  is  favored  largely  by  the  cheaper  rents  than 
those  offered  in  many  other  sections  of  the  city.  Hence  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  selection  of  all  school  sites  for  these  divisions  is 
the  degree  of  promise  of  cheaper  conditions  of  living;  for,  though  many 
of  this  population  have  their  own  homesteads,  and  this  number  is  in- 
creasing, the  facts  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  rent  and  that  their 
circumstances  naturally  direct  them  to  those  sections  of  the  city  where 
good  degree  of  comfort  and  convenience  are  within  reach  of  small  or 
moderate  means,  can  not  be  lightly  regarded. 

It  is  also  recognized  in  the  selection  of  sites  that  progress  is  favored 
by  contact  with  conditions  of  tendency  to  elevate.  In  the  lift  to  higher 
moral  planes  the  attraction  will  be  not  to,  but  away  from,  the  alley  and 
kindred  places  of  abode.  Not  in  the  congregation  of  ill  conditions,  but 
in  their  segregation,  and  in  environment  of  good  conditions,  is  to  be 
found  promise  of  betterment  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

The  school  buildings  of  these  divisions  in  construction  and  general 
fitness  for  purpose,  afford,  with  few  exceptions,  good  accommodation 
and  facilities.  The  exceptions  are  principally  confined  to  the  buildings 
of  earlier  construction ;  and  of  this  class  the  Stevens  and  Anthony 
Bowen  are  the  most  objectionable.  Though  attention  was  called  to 
these  buildings  in  my  last  report,  I  feel  that,  in  the  absence  of  remedy 
or  any  action  looking  thereto,  their  condition  is  sufficiently  grave  as 
again  to  invite  attention  to  them,  which  I  do  by  simply  repeating  what 
was  then  said,  with  added  remark  that  delay  only  intensifies  the  dis- 
advantages resulting  from  the  present  ill  conditions. 

The  Stevens  which  was  erected  in  1868  presents  a  striking  instance  of  these  ex- 
ceedingly ill  conditions.  The  huilding  seems  prematurely  old,  which  is  without 
doubt  due  to  the  cheap  and  indifferent  material  with  which  it  was  constructed. 
The  light  and  ventilation  are  of  the  worst  character,  both  of  which  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  wing  additions  erected  several  years  ago.  The  four  schoolrooms 
on  the  third  floor  have  been  abandoned  as  unfit  for  further  use.  The  floors  of  the 
remaining  eight  rooms  of  the  original  structure  have  become  so  thinly  worn  as  to 
menace  limb,  if  not  life.  This  building  occupies  the  center  of  a  thick  school  popu- 
lation, and  even  with  its  much  unfit  accommodation  presents  not  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  for  admission,  save  through  reducing  schools  of  third  grade  to  half- 
day  sessions.  To  remove  these  objectionable  conditions  the  old  original  structure 
should  be  razed  and  rebuilt,  so  as  to  afford  twelve  good  schoolrooms,  as  originally 
intended. 

394A  11 
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The  Anthony  Bowen  building,  in  objectionable  features,  is  next  to  the  Stevens. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  present  school  buildings,  having  been  erected  in  1867.  An  out- 
ward view  of  it  suggests  but  little,  if  anything,  of  the  school  building.  It  has  eight 
schoolrooms  without  cloakrooms,  thus  necessitating  the  hanging  of  the  wraps  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  thereby  vitiating  to  yet  greater  extent  the  air.  It  is  heated  by 
stoves,  and  the  means  for  ventilation  are  of  crude  character.  The  stairways  are  so 
steep  in  rise  and  narrow  in  tread  as  to  offer  constant  danger  to  limb  and  life  in  case 
of  panic. 

The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Lincoln,  Giddiags,  and  Bell  build- 
ings but  adds  emphasis  to  my  recommendation  last  year,  that  another 
building  be  located  in  southeast  Washington.  The  recommendation 
was  based  not  only  upon  the  crowded  condition  of  the  buildings  named, 
but  also  upon  the  absolute  want  of  any  kind  of  school  provision  in  a 
very  large  area  of  the  city,  and  from  this  want  the  enforcement  of  many 
children  of  school  age  into  a  state  of  illiteracy. 

In  addition  to  the  repetition  of  my  recommendations  last  year,  I 
would  also  recommend  that  an  eight-room  building  be  located  in  eighth 
division  A.  This  building  is  needed  to  afford  relief  directly  to  the 
Garnet  building  in  which,  during  the  last  year  not  only  all  schools  of 
first  and  second  grades,  but  those  of  third  grade  were  forced  to  half- 
day  sessions.  It  would  also  afford  relief  indirectly  to  the  Garrison  and 
Cook  buildings,  as  well  as  offer  accommodation  for  new  admissions. 

These  recommendations  are  all  in  the  line  of  absolute  present  neces- 
sity. That  the  desired  accommodation  should  appear  great  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  last  year  no  new  pro  vision  was  given, 
and  the  year  before  but  one  eight-room  building.  The  apparently 
large  want  is  simply  the  accumulation  of  smaller  wants  through  the  ab- 
sence of  seasonable  annual  provision. 

This  want  of  suitable  provision  necessitates,  in  large  numbers,  the 
use  of  one  seat  by  two  pupils,  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  This  can 
be  borne  without  very  serious  inconvenience  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  school  course,  but  for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  grade  the  dis- 
advantages it  imposes  are  sufficiently  great  to  retard  and  imperil 
proper  school  work.  Thus  far  the  recommendations  for  more  accommo- 
dation have  been  made  simply  with  view  to  the  removal  of  these  disad 
vantages  and  to  afford  accommodation  for  the  annual  increase  in  school 
enrollment. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  very  many  of  the  school  buildings  is  such 
as  to  create  concern,  and  especially  in  the  presence  of  diseases  of  con- 
tagious character.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and  painted  surfaces  of  most 
of  these  buildings  have  not  been  renovated  for  years.  The  custom 
that  prevailed  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  schools  of  calcimining  and 
whitewashing  annually  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  buildings  has,  un- 
fortunately for  the  good  health  of  pupils  and  teachers,  been  long- 
since  abandoned.  No  appropriation  could  be  more  judiciously  made 
than  one  that  would  permit  the  revival  of  the  past  custom.  This  want 
of  proper  sanitary  condition  is  also  to  be  deplored  on  account  of  its 
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perniciously  educative  tendency.  The  education  of  environment  is  of 
recognized  potentiality.  The  silent  training  of  the  schoolroom  itself 
into  the  habit  of  cleanliness  should  not  by  neglect  be  underestimated, 
and  the  more  especially  where,  in  very  many  instances,  it  furnishes 
the  only  or  principal  means  to  such  education. 

Our  outhouses  should  be  models  of  their  kind.  In  construction  and 
arrangement  they  should  not  only  provide  comfort,  but  also  promote 
decency.  Some  of  these  connected  with  the  school  buildings  of  earlier 
erection  do  neither,  and  in  these  respects  they  present  just  cause  for 
adverse  criticism.  The  long  existence  of,  and  forced  familiarity  with, 
an  evil  may  so  harden  the  sensibilities  of  the  child  as  to  preclude  real- 
ization of  its  enormity,  but  not  without  great  tendency  to  the  debase- 
ment of  his  moral  nature.  Immediate  and  decided  steps  should  be 
taken  to  remove  these  evils  wherever  they  exist. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  WORK. 

There  were  in  all  213  schools,  classified  as  follows :  First  grade,  56 ; 
second  grade,  40;  third  grade,  36;  fourth  grade,  26;  fifth  grade,  20; 
sixth  grade,  14;  seventh  grade,  11;  eighth  grade,  8;  high  school,  1; 
and  normal  school,  1. 

Twenty-two  schools  of  first  and  second  grades  were  taught  by  11 
teachers,  each  with  a  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
This  double  service  was  imposed  because  there  were  not  teachers  in 
number  sufficient  to  restrict  one  to  a  school.  The  alternative  would 
have  been  to  deny  admission  to  hundreds  of  children  who  had  volun- 
tarily sought  admission.  There  was  some  compensation  for  this  double 
service  by  giving  to  the  teacher,  whenever  practicable,  the  maximum 
salary  fbr  the  grade,  and  when  not  practicable  as  soon  as  it  should 
become  so,  from  resignation  or  otherwise.  During  the  school  year  the 
withdrawals  from  some  of  these  schools  and  other  schools  of  same 
grade  were  sufficient  to  permit,  in  four  instances,  consolidation  with 
other  schools  located  in  the  same  building.  The  number  of  schools  of 
reduced  session  on  account  of  the  lack  of  accommodation  was  84,  of 
which  44  were  of  first  grade,  33  of  second  grade,  and  7  of  third  grade. 

As  has  been  stated  quite  fully  in  former  reports,  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  this  reduced  time  so  as  to  permit  one  room  to  be  used  by 
two  schools  at  different  periods  of  the  day  are  many,  and  gain  as  the 
schools  advance  in  grade.  Ample  provision  for  the  schools,  both  in 
teaching  force  and  in  accommodation,  is  the  sole  remedy;  and  it  is  only 
through  it  that  such  schools  can  enjoy  fully  the  benefits  of  the  system. 
Though  there  is  nothing  to  record  in  the  school  work  differing  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  previous  year,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  con- 
tinued growth  along  all  important  lines  of  work.  The  more  rational 
methods  of  instruction  continued  to  gain,  and  with  good  and  improving 
results.  Greater  earnestness  of  effort  in  training  to  habits  of  self- 
reliant  thinking,  and  discouragement  of  tendency  to  memoriter  work, 
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from  habits  largely  acquired  in  the  past,  are  growing'  features  iu  the 
school  work. 

In  the  intensely  opposing  counter  education  to  habits  of  accurate 
speech  and  correct  expression,  so  largely  existent  among  this  popula- 
tion from  the  force  of  past  circumstances  and  present  environments, 
good  degree  of  excellence  in  language,  oral  or  written,  is  not  effected 
without  much  effort ;  but  in  greater  attention  to  composition  and  the 
increasing  active  interest  in  topical  study,  aided  by  larger  use  of  col- 
lateral matter  obtained  from  reference  books  and  otherwise,  with  a 
deepening  impression  that  whatever  is  properly  learned  should  be  indi- 
cated by  ability  to  express  it  in  good  English,  there  is  very  perceptible 
growth  and  advancement. 

Not  only  in  the  intellectual,  but  also  in  the  moral,  there  should  be 
recognized  much  and  important  work  for  the  schoolroom.  Its  scope  is 
determined  by  the  degree  of  culture  and  refinement  the  home  brings 
to  the  school.  The  great  lack  of  home  culture  and  judicious  discipline 
among  very  many  annually  enrolled  in  the  schools  gives  to  the  school- 
room in  this  respect  greater  prominence.  Influences,  positive  and 
negative,  are  constantly  arising  in  the  school,  from  its  duties  and  ex- 
ercises, from  the  personal  bearing  of  the  teacher,  and  from  associations 
of  fellow  pupils,  which  could  be  given  such  conditions  and  bent  as 
would  result  in  high  moral  attainment.  The  opportunities  to  the 
teacher,  both  by  precept  and  example,  are  not  few  for  generous  contri- 
bution to  the  formation  of  pure  and  noble  character.  Yet  there  is 
reason  to  feel  that  the  school  does  not  do  all  that  it  might  do  in  this 
respect  5  that  the  opportunities  for  correcting  the  vices,  little  as  well  as 
great,  and  cultivating  the  virtues  are  often  neglected ;  that  the  training 
when  attempted  is  not  always  of  such  character  as  to  lead  the  pupil 
to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

To  the  true  teacher  there  is  no  higher  qualification  for  her  position 
than  moral  worth.  She  feels  that  no  factor  is  so  efficacious  and  po- 
tential as  i>ersonal  example;  that  more  essential  than  scholarship  and 
professional  training  for  the  complete  training  of  the  child  is  power  to 
mold  character,  moral  power  known  and  felt  by  all  within  its  presence; 
that  in  her  should  be  the  embodiment  of  all  the  virtues  she  would  have 
her  pupils  possess. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

While  recognizing  the  great  and  vital  force  of  personal  example  in 
moral  training,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  there  is  much  in  print  to 
quicken  to  moral  habit  of  life. 

Through  concerts  and  other  entertainments  some  of  the  school 
libraries  received  last  year  additions  to  their  volumes  of  previous  years. 
These  means  have  been  found  rather  slow,  as  the  amounts  obtained  in 
this  way  are  not  considerable,  and  especially  when  the  large  numbers 
to  be  benefited  are  considered.   In  the  very  large  absence  of  public 
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provision  of  collateral  matter  through  books,  papers,  and  periodicals, 
and  any  provision  without  the  pale  of  these  schools,  these  pupils,  in 
very  large  numbers,  are  without  one  of  the  best  recognized  means  for 
broadening  the  view,  which  is  so  much  a  feature  of  current  educational 
work.  Were  these  at  band,  under  the  direction  of  well-informed, 
enthusiastic  teachers,  the  future  would  of  necessity  promise  rich  yield 
of  fruit. 

At  present  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  deplored  than  the 
inability,  from  dearth  of  public  or  other  provision,  to  give  to  teachers 
that  degree  of  encouragement  in  certain  lines  of  elfort,  which,  at  least 
reasonable  pro  vision  of  collateral  matter,  both  for  the  desk,  in  easy 
summarized  reference,  and  the  school  library,  in  special  and  fuller  ex- 
position of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  would  permit. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  benefits  of  free  provision  of  text-books,  in  the  first  four  grades 
of  schools,  were  perceptible  in  the  more  timely  entrance  into  the 
schools  at  their  reopening  and  in  the  better  school  work  resulting  there- 
from. That  there  would  be  auy  considerable  increase  in  the  enrollment 
from  this  provision  was  not  believed  by  those  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  schools.  The  privileges  offered  by  them  have  always  been 
very  eagerly  embraced,  and  more  especially  by  those  of  attainments 
restricting  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  This  has  been  effected  in 
numerous  instances  through  great  struggle  with  poverty  and  often 
through  much  effort  in  the  mastery  of  the  pride  that  rebels  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  free  provision  that  always  existed  in  the  loan  of  books 
to  indigent  pupils.  In  this  struggle  there  has  ever  been  evinced  a  most 
commendable  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  from  it  has  come  trainiug  of 
most  valuable  character.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  comparatively 
few  children  ever  remained  out  of  these  schools  for  the  want  of  books, 
but  from  other  causes  which  the  schools  were  then,  as  they  now  are, 
powerless  to  remove.  In  this  happy  supplanting  of  the  former  "loan 
of  books  to  indigent  persons,"  by  this  free  provision,  all  pupils  of  the 
grades  for  which  such  provision  has  been  made  are  brought  to  the  same 
plane  ;  the  feeling  that  one  is  an  object  of  charity,  so  offensive  to  pride, 
and  the  retardation  of  instruction  that,  more  or  less,  existed  from  the 
delay  of  parents  in  providing  their  children  with  the  necessary  books, 
are  removed. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  last  year  was  the  second  in  which  this  subject  has  been  taught 
generally  and  systematically  in  these  schools.  As  in  the  previous  year 
there  were  two  teachers,  one  as  directress,  specially  charged  with  it. 
The  force  is  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  courses,  with  good  degree  of 
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latitude  permitted  to  the  teacher  to  meet  ages  and  physical  conditions, 
were  prepared  and  carried  out.  All  grades  of  school,  from  the  first  to 
the  high  and  normal,  were  visited  and  instructed  by  the  special  teach- 
ers twice  a  month.  In  the  normal  school  attention  was  given  both  to 
theory  and  practice,  with  a  view  to  fitting  for  imparting  in  this  subject 
as  in  other  subjects.  The  normal  pupils  were  also  visited  while  prac- 
ticing in  schools  of  first  grades,  to  observe,  criticize,  and,  if  necessary, 
correct  their  presentation  of  this  subject. 

There  was  a  good  degree  of  improvement  upon  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  cooperation  of  the  regular  teachers  in  carrying  out  the 
instruction  of  the  special  teacher  was  generally  commendable.  Where 
the  cooperation  was  heartiest  the  results  were  more  satisfactory. 

DISCIPLINE. 

So  far  as  may  be  indicated  by  thp  punitive  means  used  in  the  en- 
forcement of  discipline  during  the  year,  the  statistics,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  previous  years,  present  very  favorable  record.  The  ne- 
cessity for  severe  methods  was  very  limited,  and  the  milder  cases  that 
occurred  were  as  a  rule  judiciously  treated.  Five  pupils  were  dismissed 
from  schools,  and  two  of  these  were  so  disciplined  from  the  requirement 
of  the  rule  respecting  the  use  and  possession  of  firearms  that  admits  of  no 
choice  in  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  The  cases  of  suspension  from 
the  privileges  of  the  schools  were  183 ;  and  cases  of  corporal  punishment 
were  110.  The  former  were  less  and  the  latter  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  In  neither,  however,  is  the  difference  considerable.  The  resort 
to  corporal  punishment  is  not  general  among  the  teachers.  There  are 
many  who  never,  and  others  who  seldom  resort  to  it.  The  aim  con- 
stantly has  been  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  judicious 
means  of  discipline,  mild  but  firm,  and  of  its  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance through  moral  power  rather  than  physical  force,  believing  that 
in  the  employment  of  the  more  efficient  and  elevating  power  of  reason 
and  conscience,  a  sense  ot  honor  is  cultivated  among  pupils,  and  the 
teacher,  thus  thrown  upon  moral  resources,  will  more  quickly  acquire 
that  tact,  discretion,  judgment,  and  self-command,  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  governing  with  ease  and  effect. 

The  following  table  presents  the  cases  of  suspension,  corporal  pun- 
ishment, dismissal,  tardiness,  in  comparative  view,  during  the  last  ten 
years : 
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[Normal  School  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Years. 


Average 
number 
of  pupils 
enrolled. 


Corporal  punish- 
ment. 


Number 
of  eases. 


7,  070 

157 

7,  225 

135 

7,  689 

186 

8, 191 

159 

8,  448 

110 

8.  754 

78 

9,  049 

94 

9,250 

70 

9,  679 

93 

9,  915 

110 

Number 
of  cases 
to  every 

100 
pupils. 


Suspensions. 


Number 
of  cases. 


330 
346 
319 
250 
187 
226 
267 
234 
210 
183 


Number 
of  cases 
to  every 

100 
pupils. 


Number 
of  cases 
of  dis- 
missal. 


Tardiness. 


Number 
of  cases. 


2, 035 

2,  352 
3, 462 
3,906 
3,345 
3,720 
3,868 

3,  913 
3,  714 
4,109 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  new  high-school  building  at  the  junction  of  M  street  and  New 
York  avenue  was  occupied  at  the  reopening  of  the  schools  in  Septem- 
ber. This  building  has,  in  the  excellent  facilities  it  offers,  removed 
the  material  difficulties  under  which  this  school  has  labored  from  its 
establishment  or  organization. 

Not  only  in  sufficient  and  suitable  sitting  capacity,  for  the  present 
and  for  years  to  come,  but  in  its  laboratories  and  other  conveniences, 
are  furnished  excellent  aids  to  study  and  means  to  good  scholarship. 

What  at  present  is  most  to  be  regretted  is  the  entirely  too  limited 
equipment  of  its  laboratories  in  apparatus,  and  as  relief  to  any  extent 
whatever  must  come  from  small  allowances  from  the  general  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  schools,  the  prospect  is  very  poor  for  generous  addi- 
tion to  it  in  any  one  school  year.  A  special  appropriation  for  appara- 
tus would,  in  the  better  equipment  of  the  school  for  much  of  the  work 
expected  of  it,  aid  very  materially  its  progress  along  certain  lines  of 
effort. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  was  407.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  364 ;  and  the  average  number 
of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  349.  In  the  entire  enrollment  there  were 
31  more  than  in  the  preceding  year;  in  the  average  enrollment  19. 
The  per  cent  of  attendance,  based  on  the  average  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  was  95.8. 

.Tune  22,  1892,  G9  pupils  were  graduated  from  this  school,  of  whom  54 
had  completed  the  academic  course  and  15  the  business  course. 

The  responsibility  attached  to  this  school  is  great.  It  can  not  exist 
solely  in  itself.  Its  influence  for  good  or  ill  upon  the  system  of  schools 
of  which  it  is  apart  is  potential.  As  a  goal  to  be  reached  its  excellence 
in  all  essential  respects  should  be  so  prominent  and  marked  as  to 
afford  a  stimulus  to  effort  and  proficiency  along  the  lines  of  the  entire 
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system,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades.  In  its  relation  to  the 
teaeherships  of  these  schools,  which  are  very  largely  the  products  it 
evolves,  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  its  responsibility. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  school  for  the  year  is  furnished  in  the  prin- 
cipal's report  to  this  office,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  there  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  this  school  26  young  ladies,  who,  in  the  previous  year,  had 
been  graduated  from  the  academic  course  of  the  high  school,  and  who, 
in  the  entrance  examination,  held  June  4,  1801,  had  outranked  all 
other  candidates.  One  of  these  died  during  the  year.  The  remaining 
25  were  graduated  from  the  school  June  22,  1892. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  work  of  this  school  is  recognized.  Good 
work  was  done  during  the  year.  Its  quality  improves  as  the  material 
from  which  it  takes  its  supply  is  improved,  both  in  scholarship  and 
maturity,  with  the  increasing  years  and  growth  of  the  schools. 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  report  of  the  principal,  to  which  your 
attention  is  invited. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  entire  amount  appropriated  for  night  schools,  white  and  colored, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  last  year  was  $5,G00,  of  Avhich  $000 
were  for  contingent  expenses.  Of  the  $5,000  appropriated  for  instruc- 
tion $2,323.50  were  allotted  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions.  The 
same  number  of  schools  as  in  the  preceding  year  was  opened,  but  as 
the  allowance  for  instruction  was  nearly  $400  less  than  in  1890-?91, 
the  length  of  the  term  was  reduced  from  56  to  49  nights.  These 
schools  were  opened  October  19,  1891,  and  closed  February  19,  1892. 
The  shortness  of  the  term,  necessitated  by  the  meagerness  of  the  funds 
for  their  operation,  was  a  source  of  much  regret. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  1,353;  the  average  enrolled, 
855. 

The  following  table  gives  the  entire  enrollment,  the  average  enroll- 
ment, the  attendance,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  the  cost 
for  instruction : 


Time. 

School. 

Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
nightly 
attend- 

Per cent- 
age  of 
attend- 

Num- 
ber of 

Num- 
ber of 

Num- 
ber of 
teach- 

Cost 
per 
night, 

Entire 
cost  for 
teach- 

ance. 

ance. 

nights. 

hours. 

ers. 

ing. 

Stevens  

235 

168 

148 

87.7 

48 

96 

4 

8 

$384 

Garnet  

222 

126 

107 

85.3 

49 

98 

4 

8 

392 

146 

74 

57 

76.6 

48 

96 

4 

8 

384 

John  F.  Cook  

298 

174 

143 

80.9 

48 

96 

4 

8 

384 

252 

173 

148 

85.3 

49 

98 

4 

8 

392 

Randall  

200 

140 

128 

91.3 

48 

96 

4 

8 

384 

Total  

1,353 

855 

731 

24 

48 

2, 320 
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There  is  no  feature  of  our  educational  work  deserving  of  greater  en- 
couragement and  more  generous  support.  The  social  conditions  of  a 
very  large  part  of  this  population  force  the  withdrawal  of  very  many 
children  from  the  day  schools,  and  many  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  course.  Their  education  is  practically  terminated  unless  opportu- 
nity for  further  pursuit  of  study  is  afforded  through  some  such  provi- 
sion as  the  night  schools  offer. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  24.  They  were  selected  from 
the  day-school  corps,  from  normal  graduates  employed  in  the  day 
schools  as  substitutes,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  from  other  teachers  of 
more  or  less  experience;  and  thus  froni  the  greater  experience  of  the 
first  and  third  classes  and  the  special  preparation  of  the  second  class 
these  schools  enjoyed  excellent  service. 

Good  degree  of  regularity  in  attendance,  quiet,  attention,  and  studi- 
ous habits  in  the  schoolroom,  earnestness  and  eager  desire  to  avail  of 
the  advantages  which  the  schools  afford,  deferential  bearing  toward 
their  instructors,  and  courteous  treatment  of  one  another,  gave  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  strong  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  provision. 
Increasing  acquaintance  with  the  work  accomplished  in  these  schools 
annually  strengthens  the  conviction  that  no  portion  of  the  public  money 
is  expended  which  promises  greater  return  to  the  community.  What 
is  most  to  be  deplored  is  the  too  restricted  sphere  for  their  action  on 
account  of  the  paucity  of  funds.  There  were  only  six  schools,  averag- 
ing an  enrollment  each  of  about  225  pupils,  from  an  illiterate  class 
numbering  several  thousands,  of  whom  many  are  eager  for  free  pro- 
vision. These  schools  should  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
in  such  numbers  as  to  help  counteract  the  temptations  to  which,  in 
these  hours  of  greater  leisure,  youth  and  the  young  adult  population 
are  constantly  exposed.  Their  tendency  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
better  morals  and  hence  in  the  diminution  of  vice  and  crime. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  no  effort  be  spared  to  secure  a 
larger  appropriation  for  them  that  pressing  needs  may  be  met. 

That  a  better  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  interest  shown  in  these 
schools,  of  the  work  done  and  its  results,  I  submit  the  reports  of  the 
principals  to  this  office. 

STEVENS  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  17,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  niy  report  of  the  night 
school  under  my  charge : 

The  term  of  1891-92  was  one  which  seemed  full  of  profit  to  those  pupils  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  every  session  of  the  school  during  the  season. 

As  you  will  see  by  examining  the  record,  on  the  first  evening  100  of  the  pupil 
who  were  in  the  school  last  year  returned  to  be  enrolled  as  pupils  of  the  term  which 
has  just  closed,  and  the  majority  of  these  pupils  continued  till  the  close  of  the  year. 
I  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fluctuation  in  attendance  is  caused  by  young  men  and 
young  women  who  come  to  school  with  the  idea  that  the  evening  school  does  not 
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require  of  its  pupils  hard  work,  and  as  soon  as  that  idea  is  exploded  they  drop  out 
by  twos  and  threes  till  nothing  but  the  earnest  student  is  left. 

The  work  of  the  grades  above  the  fifth  was  not  as  well  done  as  I  desired  it  to  be, 
for  the  reason  that  all  of  those  grades  were  thrown  into  one  room  and  each  class 
had  but  few  pupils  in  it. 

Believing  that  this  condition  confronts  other  schools  similarly  situated,  I  most 
respectfully  recommend  that  there  be  established  a  school  near  the  center  of  the 
city  to  which  all  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade  be  sent  and  that  the  work  in  the  sev- 
eral buildings  be  confined  to  that  of  the  first  five  grades. 

And  I  would  further  recommend  that  the  course  of  study  for  the  last  four  grades 
of  the  grammar  course  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  business  education. 
A  business  education  is  more  essential  to  success  to-day  then  it  has  ever  been  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  race  of  life  has  become  intense.  The  weak  are 
pushed  aside  and  the  strong  win  fame  and  fortune.  Then,  again,  this  capital  is 
permanent;  it  is  always  available.  The  demand  of  the  day  is  practical  knowledge 
suited  to  everyday  life. 

The  assistant  teachers  were  very  faitful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  de- 
serve encouragement  for  the  zeal  displayed  during  the  entire  session. 

Let  me  thank  you  and  the  committee  for  the  cordial  support  which  you  have 
have  given  to  our  school  and  teachers. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ellis  W.  Brown, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


WORMLEY  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  17,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  my  annual  report  for  the  Wormley  Night  School  for  the 
year  1891-92,  closing  this  date,  permit  me  to  state  as  my  conclusions — 

First.  The  attendance  on  the  whole  has  not  been  so  large  as  that  of  the  previous 
year,  but  the  interest  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  much  better. 

Second.  This  diminished  attendance  is  not  attributable,  as  may  be  suggested  by  the 
above  paragraph,  to  any  less  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  to  the  great  dif- 
ficulty which  adults  in  domestic  service  experience  in  getting  to  school  at  all  after 
completing  their  daily  labor.  I  would  not  directly  charge,  but  the  inference  is  irre- 
sistible, that  there  is  little,  if  any,  moral  encouragement  given  by  many  employers 
to  their  help  who  attend  the  night  school  in  this  section. 

Third.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  another  year  the  school  were  located  in  the 
Phillips  building,  which  is  nearer  the  center  of  the  colored  population  of  Georgetown, 
the  attendance  might  be  increased  and  the  interest  kept  up  throughout  the  session. 

When  the  adults,  who  have  reached  nearly  50  years,  continue  to  manifest  a  desire 
to  read  and  write,  and  attend  school  through  all  sorts  of  weather  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  the  beneficial  results  and  the  policy  of  continuing  such  need  be  no  longer 
questioned. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Cromwell, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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GARNET  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Garnet  Night  School  opened  on  October  19,  1891,  the  whole 
number  enrolled  for  the  month  being  160.  The  attendance,  except  during  the  month 
of  January,  was  fairly  good;  the  average  number  enrolled  for  the  year  was  126,  the 
average  number  in  attendance  107,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance,  85.3. 

The  subjects  taught  were  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
penmanship. 

The  pupils  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  in  their  work,  and  showed  a 
marked  improvement  at  the  close  of  the  term.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in 
pupils  of  the  first  grade. 

The  discipline  has  been,  1  think,  excellent;  the  pupils  w ere  uniformly  courteous 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  teachers. 

Thanking  you  for  the  very  able  corps  of  assistants  furnished, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

M.  E.  Gibes, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


JOHN  F.  COOK  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  17,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  John  F.  Cook  Night  School: 
The  school  opened  with  an  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year,  and  by  the  third 
session  we  were  forced  to  turn  away  or  recommend  to  other  schools  more  than  fifty 
applicants.  The  use  of  classification  sheets  in  the  night  schools  is,  I  think,  produc- 
tive of  much  good,  as  promotions  are  made  writh  the  same  regularity  as  characterizes 
our  day  schools. 

As  most  of  the  pupils  return  the  following  session,  the  good  effect  of  careful  promo- 
tions can  readily  be  seen,  and,  if  continued,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  may  grade 
our  night  schools  successfully.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  our  rooms,  caused 
by  the  increase  in  attendance,  much  work  planned  by  the  teachers  was  omitted, 
though  the  essential  points  in  the  course  were  given  special  attention,  and  pupils 
were  drilled  thoroughly  in  them. 

I  wish  also  to  speak  of  the  good  work  done  by  my  associate  teachers,  and  heartily 
commend  them  to  you  as  faithful  and  energetic  workers. 

To  you,  as  well  as  to  our  esteemed  trustee,  Mr.  L.  A.  Cornish,  I  would  express  my 
sincere  thanks  for  favors  and  advice. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wilson  Bruce  Evans, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


LINCOLN  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  my  report  of  the  Lincoln  Night  School,  I  would  say  that 
the  pupils  evinced  the  greatest  desire  for  knowledge ;  therefore  the  instruction  in 
the  various  subjects  taught  was  eagerly  grasped.  The  great  and  only  source  of  regret 
expressed  by  me  and  all  of  the  pupils  has  been  that  the  time  allotted  them  was  too 
brief. 
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Making  due  allowance  for  the  way  in  which  the  pupils  are  circumstanced,  the  de- 
gree of  regularity  of  attendance  was  quite  good.  The  whole  number  enrolled  was 
200,  the  average  enrollment  was  140,  and  the  average  attendance  128. 

Their  progress  in  all  subjects  pursued  was  good;  but  in  number  and  reading  their 
advancement  was  very  noticeable. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  very  efficient  and  energetic  corps  of  ladies  who  were  my 
assistants.  They  were  always  punctual,  faithful,  and  zealous,  and  in  these  ways 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  successful  results.  Allow  me  also  to  thank 
Trustee  Corni«h,  and  yourself,  particularly,  for  your  hearty  cooperation,  encourage- 
ment, and  kindly  advice  ever  cheerfully  given. 
Very  respectfully, 

Martha  E.  Tucker, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


RANDALL  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  17,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  know  it  will  be  to  you,  to  know  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  Randall  Night  School.  That  66  of  the  last-year  pupils  were 
enrolled  the  first  week  is  a  strong  argument  that  the  peojde  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  school  authorities.  The  attendance  during  the  year  was 
good  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  was  satisfactory  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
Some  of  the  pupils,  who  came  to  us  three  years  ago  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
reading  and  writing,  can  now  read  well  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  and  can  write  a  fair 
letter. 

The  work  in  number  was  good  throughout  the  school.  We  sought  to  secure  both 
comprehension  and  rapidity,  In  the  first  grade  nearly  all  were  without  knowledge 
of  number  and  could  not  make  the  figures  at  the  beginning  of  the  school,  but  at  its 
close  they  could  work  in  the  first  three  rules  of  number.  The  eagerness  and  anx- 
iety to  acquire  some  knowledge  are  constantly  manifest  aud  encourage  us  to  faithful 
work. 

The  opening  of  the  night  schools  in  October  was  a  decided  advantage  in  securing 
better  attendance  and  continued  interest.    The  ladies  associated  with  me  did  excel- 
lent work  and  were  interested  in  and  devoted  to  their  pupils  and  solicitous  for  the 
progress  of  the  school. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Storum, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

TEACHERS. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  during  the 
school  year  was  244.  Of  this  number  222  were  regular,  or  in  direct 
charge  of  schools,  and  22  in  charge  of  special  departments  or  subjects. 
The  corps  differed  but  very  slightly  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  difference  consisted  in  the  appointments  to  new  teacherships  and 
to  vacancies  caused  by  death  and  resignation. 

The  employment  of  trained  service  gains  with  each  year.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  162,  or  66.4  per 
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cent,  are  graduates  of  normal  schools  5  and  of  these  normal  graduates, 
155  have  been  trained  in  the  normal  school  of  these  divisions. 

The  continued  employment  of  efficient  and  faithful  teachers  is  not 
without  great  advantage  to  the  schools,  for,  other  things  being  equal, 
change  of  teachers  must,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  new  force  to  new 
surroundings,  result  in  the  loss  of  much  time  valuable  to  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  Not  only  in  the  skill  obtained  from  large  and  successful 
experience,  but  i:i  the  added  fitness  for  work,  from  special  training, 
there  is  offered  much  opportunity  for  good  results. 

For  the  faithfulness  and  intelligent  effort  with  which  the  teachers 
gener  ally  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  position  too  much  credit 
can  not  be  given. 

JANITORS. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  somewhat  at  length  to  this  considerable 
body  in  the  service  of  the  schools,  speaking  of  their  character,  of  their 
close  relation  to  an  important  educational  work  of  the  schools  through 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  calling 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  small  compensation  for  services  per- 
formed. Another  year  of  opportunity  for  observation  and  thought 
upon  this  subject  strengthens  the  conviction  of  the  views  then  ex- 
pressed j  therefore,  I  would  earnestly  renew  the  recommendation  therein 
made. 

STATISTICS. 

In  the  collation  of  statistics  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  and 
their  summarizing,  much  care  is  bestowed.  Too  much  care  can  not  be 
exercised,  since  if  not  reliable  they  are  valueless;  and,  further,  since 
through  their  agency  very  much  of  educational  work  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  future.  They  do  not  indicate  perfection,  nor  is  such  claimed  for 
them.  They  do,  however,  show  in  connection  and  comparison  with 
those  of  previous  years  that  the  schools  have  made  and  are  making- 
substantial  progress. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

This  department  of  instruction  was  maintained  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Interest  was  easily  sustained  during  the  year.  The  progress 
made  was  very  commendable. 

By  the  extension  of  the  Miller  building  three  large  and  well-lighted 
rooms  were  added.  The  one  on  the  first  floor  was  used  by  the  metal 
shop  for  the  forge  room ;  the  one  on  the  second  floor  was  used  by  the 
shop  in  wood;  and  the  one  on  the  third  floor  was  used  as  a  kitchen. 

In  the  extension  in  this  building  of  wood-shop  and  kitchen  facilities, 
twice  the  number  of  pupils  were  permitted  to  be  under  instruction  at 
the  same  time.    In  the  less  interruption  of  the  work  of  the  regular 
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teacher  than  through  the  former  division  of  her  classes,  to  enable  them 
to  receive  this  special  instruction,  the  advantage  of  this  provision  for 
larger  numbers  at  one  time  is  considerable.  If  such  x>rovision  could 
be  made  general,  where  shops  and  kitchens  are  located,  much  of  what 
now  seems  good  cause  for  complaint  would  be  removed. 

There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  shops.  Additions  were  made 
to  their  equipment,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  could  be  desired. 
The  metal  shop,  from  the  want  of  means,  is  quite  incomplete  in  its 
equipment.  The  greater  cost  of  the  tools  and  machines  used  in  the  in- 
struction does  not  in  the  limited  amount  received  for  manual  training 
permit  annually  much  outlay  upon  it. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  received  training  in  the  shops  was  646,  of 
whom  88  were  in  the  metal  shop.  The  increase  in  the  enrollment  over 
that  of  the  previous  year  was  40.  In  the  metal  shop  the  pupils  were 
received  from  the  high  school  and  schools  of  eighth  grade;  in  the  wood 
shops  they  were  received  principally  from  the  same  schools  and  those 
of  the  seventh  grade. 

In  some  instances  pupils  of  lower  grade  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
wood  shops. 

An  exhibition  of  the  year's  work,  both  in  wood  and  metal,  was  held 
June  17  and  18,  each  day  from  9  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  at  the  Miller  building. 
There  were  not  only  many  exhibits,  but  in  such  variety  and  improve- 
ment in  workmanship  over  previous  exhibitions  as  to  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  teachers.  The  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  the 
schools  in  this  department  was  availed  of  by  hundreds  of  parents  and 
citizens  of  all  classes. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  manual  training  to  this  office  is  herewith 
submitted. 

COOKING. 

There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  of  cookery.  The 
school  that  was  located  at  the  Miner  building  was  transferred  to  the 
Miller,  which  Avas  permitted  by  the  extension  of  the  latter  building. 
The  occupancy  of  the  new  high  school  building  made  this  transfer  nec- 
essary to  afford  facilities  to  the  girls  of  that  school  under  instruction  in 
cookery. 

The  enrollment  in  these  schools  was  restricted  wholly  to  the  girls  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  high  school.  The  number  re- 
ceiving instruction  was  606,  or  39  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  work  done  in  these  schools  is  of  very  creditable  character.  The 
public  was  afforded  an  opportunity  during  the  exhibition,  June  17  and 
18,  at  the  Miller  building,  to  see  the  two  cooking  schools  located  there 
in  operation.    The  importance  of  their  work  was  seen  and  appreciated. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  material  in  their  maintenance 
during  the  year  was  $338.63. 

Fuller  details  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  directress,  herewith 
submitted. 
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In  no  branch  of  industrial  instruction  have  results  been  more  satisfac- 
tory than  in  this.  An  additional  teacher  was  appointed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year,  making  in  all  six  teachers  in  this  depart- 
ment; yet  this  number  is  severely  taxed  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Such  may  be  readily  seen  from  the  scope  of  this  instruction.  Sewing 
covers  four  grades  of  schools,  beginning  with  the  third  and  ending  with 
the  sixth.  In  these  grades  there  were  3,025  girls,  all  of  whom  received 
the  instruction.  In  addition,  there  are  two  shops,  one  in  the  eighth, 
division  A,  and  one  in  the  seventh  division,  in  which  cutting,  fitting, 
and  dressmaking  are  taught.  These  shops,  from  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  in  them,  draw  well  upon  the  limited  teaching  force.  In  this 
branch  of  the  work  instruction  was  given  to  426  girls,  who  were  selected 
from  the  sixth-grade  schools.  In  the  selection,  size  and  age  were  pre- 
ferred. I  would  here  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  in  my  last  report, 
that  the  work  in  these  shops  is  much  better  adapted  to  girls  of  seventh 
or  eighth  grade,  on  account  of  their  greater  training  and  maturity;  also 
that  better  results  would  follow  and  more  be  accomplished  were  the 
work  in  the  shops  made  to  extend  over  a  period  of  two  years  by  re- 
ducing, if  necessary,  the  time  now  given  to  cooking  from  three  years 
to  two  years. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  from  the  want  of  means  a  shop  can  not  be 
located  in  eighth  division  B,  where  one  is  so  much  needed  to  afford 
reasonable  accessibility  to  girls  attending  the  schools  in  that  division. 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  report  of  the  directress  of  this  branch, 
which  gives  with  good  degree  of  detail  the  operations  of  the  year. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

In  1874-75,  the  centennial  year  of  the  nation's  existence,  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  schools,  past  and  present,  for  colored  children  in  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  was  made  a  part  of  the  annual 
report  for  that  year.  Since  it  was  published  nearly  a  score  of  years 
has  elapsed.  Believing  that  the  information  it  contains  is  known  to 
comparatively  few,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  continue  briefly  the 
sketch  to  the  present,  the  quadri-centennial  year  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  this  annual  report. 

Contrary  to  prevalent  opinion,  the  instruction  of  colored  children  in 
these  cities  began  at  least  a  half  century  prior  to  the  rebellion.  In 
1807,  a  short  time  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  the  first  two  school- 
houses  for  the  public  instruction  of  white  children,  George  Bell,  Nich- 
olas Franklin,  and  Moses  Liverpool,  three  unlettered  colored  men,  born 
and  reared  as  slaves  and  who  had  just  emerged  from  slavery,  erected 
the  first  schoolhouse  for  colored  children.  It  was  located  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Washington,  near  the  site  on  which  the  Providence 
Hospital  now  stands.  In  it  they  opened  a  school  which  nourished  for 
several  years  under  a  Mr.  Lowe,  a  white  teacher. 
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Iii  that  year  the  census  of  Washington  showed  a  white  population 
of  4,148  and  a  free  colored  of  494  persons.  It  was,  as  is  well  known, 
a  criminal  offense  to  instruct  slaves.  Besides  the  two  public  schools 
for  whites  there  were  at  that  time  for  the  same  class  several  small  pri- 
vate schools. 

These  facts  permit  one  or  two  quite  interesting  inferences : 

First.  That  at  that  time  educational  enterprise  of  colored  men  se- 
cured, in  point  of  accommodation,  school  provision  for  the  free  colored 
children  of  Washington  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  the  white. 

Second.  That,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  public  colored- 
school  provision  of  to-day  does  not  embrace  one  child  more  than  did 
that  which  was  created  by  the  energies  of  three  illiterate  representa- 
tives of  the  race  more  than  four-fifths  of  a  century  ago. 

The  first  colored  school  in  Georgetown  was  opened  about  1810  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Billings,  a  well-educated  English  woman,  in  a  brick  house 
on  Dumbarton  street,  between  Congress  and  High  streets.  These  early 
schools,  which  prepared  for  the  teacher's  position  many  of  the  colored 
teachers  that  have  almost  wholly  occupied  the  field  since  1820,  were 
generally  taught  by  English  teachers.  A  noteworthy  exception  in  the 
period,  however,  was  Mrs.  Anne  M.  Hall,  from  Prince  George  County, 
Md.,  who  was  the  first  colored  teacher  in  this  District.  She  started 
a  school  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Old  Capitol,  and  taught 
there  and  in  other  localities  of  the  city  with  uniform  success  about 
twenty-five  years. 

Because  of  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bell  in  the  earliest  educational  en- 
terprise among  colored  men  in  this  community,  the  first  school-house 
was  named  the  Bell  school-house. 

His  merits  to  such  honor  constantly  increased  during  his  active  life 
in  his  conspicuousness  in  all  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his  race  in  this 
District. 

In  1818,  under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  free  colored  persons, 
known  as  the  "Resolute  Beneficial  Society,"  the  Bell  school-house, 
which  had  been  used  several  years  as  a  dwelling,  was  again  taken 
for  school  purposes.  With  Mr.  Pierpoint,  of  Massachusetts,  a  relative 
of  the  poet,  as  teacher,  a  school,  free  to  those  not  able  to  pay  for 
instruction,  was  organized  in  it.  After  two  or  three  years'  successful 
teaching  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams,  the  first  colored  man  who 
taught  in  this  District. 

No  house  built  in  this  community  expressly  for  the  instruction  of 
colored  children  has  a  history  more  varied  and  replete  with  interest 
than  that  so  well  known  as  the  Smothers  school-house. 

It  was  built  about  1822  by  Henry  Smothers,  a  colored  man,  on  H 
street  north,  near  Fourteenth  west.  After  having  been  used  almost 
constantly  for  forty  years  by  colored  schools,  it  was  destroyed  by 
incendiaries  in  1862.  Mr.  Smothers  brought  to  it,  as  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  a  large  school  which  he  had  started  and  taught  in  another 
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locality.  He  was  succeeded  in  1825  by  John  W.  Prout,  a  colored  man 
of  much  ability.  Under  Mr.  Prout  the  school  was  governed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  and  organized  as  a  free  school. 

The  number  of  scholars  averaged  about  150,  but,  for  want  of  volun- 
tary pecuniary  support,  after  an  existence  of  two  or  three  years,  it  be- 
came a  regular  pay  school. 

In  1834,  about  eight  years  subsequent  to  the  purchase  of  his  freedom, 
John  F.  Cook,  a  nephew  of  George  Bell,  succeeded  to  this  school  and 
continued  it,  with  one  year's  intermission,  till  his  death  in  1855.  The 
interruption  was  in  the  "  Snow  riot,"  which  occurred  in  September, 
1835.  During  this  riot  nearly  all  of  the  colored  schoolhouses  were 
partially  demolished,  and  some  completely  ruined.  The  books  and 
furniture  were  also  destroyed.  Mr.  Cook,  being  especially  sought  for 
by  the  rioters,  was  compelled  to  llee  precipitately  from  the  city.  He 
returned  in  August,  1836,  and  immediately  reopened  his  school.  After 
his  death  this  school  was  continued  by  his  sons  until  1867 — thus  giving 
to  it,  in  the  several  successions,  an  almost  uninterrupted  existence  of 
about  a  half  century. 

Though  at  no  time  tree  from  those  ebullitions  of  hatred  toward  his 
race,  which  were  frequently  produced  by  the  imaginary  fears  of  a  slave- 
holding  community,  no  period  was  darker  to  the  colored  man  of  this 
District  than  that  limited  by  the  years  1831  and  1836.  The  bitter  feel- 
ing which  culminated  in  this  community  in  the  "Snow  riot"  was  but 
an  offshoot  from  that  more  bitter  caused  by  the  ^at  Turner  insurrec- 
tion, which  was  then,  with  great  violence,  sweeping  away  all  the  en- 
couragement formerly  given  by  the  more  friendly  white  to  the  colored 
man  in  his  persistent  efforts  at  elevation.  The  darkness  that  had 
gathered  about  him  presented,  however,  an  opportunity  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  character  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  never 
have  been  seen.  The  withdrawal  of  the  friendly  mite,  which  had  been 
occasionally  given,  and  the  friendly  word,  aroused  a  spirit  of  determina- 
tion, self-reliance,  and  irrepressible  energy  that  instantly  foreshadowed 
eventual  success.  In  this  period  a  larger  number  of  schools,  and  those 
marked  for  stability,  were  started  than  at  any  other  period  of  same 
length  prior  to  the  war. 

Of  that  number  two  are  deserving,  in  point  of  stability  as  well  as 
success,  of  particular  mention:  Benjamin  McCoy's,  organized  in  1833, 
and  taught  by  him  for  sixteen  years ;  Enoch  Ambush's,  started  in  the 
same  year,  and  taught  by  him  until  1865,  almost  one-third  of  a  century. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  the  large  and  efficient  Colored  Sunday 
School  Union  had  its  birth.  Xot  even  the  church  could  rise  above  the 
bitter  feelings  of  the  time,  and  hence  the  doors  which  had  been  for- 
merly thrown  open  to  the  colored  child  to  receive  religious  instruction  in 
common  with  the  white  were  barred  against  him. 

The  earnestness  of  the  colored  people  of  this  District  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  for  themselves  and  posterity  the  benefits  of  education  is  well 
394A  12 
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set  forth  in  the  number  of  schools  which  the  first  half  century  of  their 
school  period  embraces.  Besides  those  already  named  there  Avere 
many  others  of  prominence,  more  or  less,  among  which  were  those 
organized,  and  taught  for  respectable  periods  of  time,  by  the  following- 
named  persons :  Henry  Potter,  Mr.  Shay,  Mrs.  Mary  Wall,  Mrs.  George 
Ford,  Mr.  Nuthall,  Mr.  Tabbs,  Myrtilla  Miner,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mrs. 
Louisa  P.  Gostin,  Martha  Costin,  Maria  Becraft,  Mary  Wormley, 
Nancy  Grant,  Dr.  James  H.  Fleet,  John  T.  Johnson,  Charles  H.  Middle- 
ton,  Margaret  Thompson,  Alexander  Hays,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Gordon, 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Joseph  T.  Mason,  Eev.  James  Shorter,  Arabella 
Jones,-  Eliza  A.  Cook,  Alexander  Cornish,  Eichard  Stokes,  Thomas  H. 
Mason,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Brooks,  Eev.  Chauncy  Leonard,  Eev.  Benjamin 
Tanner,  Annie  E.  Washington,  Matilda  Jones,  Eev.  William  H.  Hun- 
ter, Charlotte  Beams,  Margaret  Hill,  Isabella  Briscoe.  The  first  eight 
named  were  white  teachers  and  the  rest  colored. 

There  were  also  several  parochial  schools.  In  the  instruction  of  col- 
ored children  during  that  period  no  church  stood  as  prominent  as  the 
Catholic.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Commissioner  of  Education  (from 
whose  collection  of  facts  I  have  drawn  largely  in  this  statement),  in  his 
report,  May  30,  1868,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  respecting  the  con- 
dition and  improvement  of  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
says  of  these  early  schools : 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  no  case  has  a  colored  school  ever  failed  for  the 
want  of  scholars.  The  parents  were  always  glad  to  send  their  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  always  ready  to  go,  even  when  too  poor  to  he  decently  fed  or  clothed.  When 
a  school  failed  it  was  for  want  of  money,  and  not  for  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  of  education.  The  same  remarkable  avidity  for  learning  was  then  apparent 
as  is  now  so  manifest  among  the  whole  body  of  the  colored  population  of  this  District. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  narrative  fully  substantiate  the  following  propositions: 

First.  The  impression  which  prevails  very  generally  that  the  colored  people  of  this 
District  before  the  war  had  no  schools  is  unfounded  and  exceedingly  unjust  to  them. 

Second.  Public  sentiment  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  District  was  not  only  toler- 
ant of  education  among  the  colored  people,  but  positively  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was 
a  common  thing  for  colored  and  white  children  to  associate  together  in  the  same 
school. 

Third.  The  attendance  of  colored  children  at  school  was  as  large  before  the  war  as 
it  is  now,  in  proportion  to  the  free  colored  population  of  the  District  at  the  respec- 
tive periods. 

Fourth.  The  colored  people  of  the  District  have  shown  themselves  capable  to  a 
wonderful  degree  of  supporting  and  educating  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time 
contributing  by  taxation  to  the  support  of  white  schools,  from  which  they  were  de- 
barred, and  that,  too,  when  in  numerous  cases  they  had  previously  bought  them- 
selves and  families  from  slavery  at  very  great  expense;  their  history  furnishing  an 
example  of  courage  and  success  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  oppression  scarcely  equaled 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

At  the  approach  of  the  rebellion  the  private  colored  schools  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  embraced  at  least  1,200  children. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  exigen- 
cies of  the  war  trebled  the  free  colored  population  of  this  community. 
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The  great  destitution  which  the  past  had  imposed  upon  two-thirds  of 
this  population,  and  the  large  absence  of  facilities,  in  the  very  unsettled 
state  of  business  at  that  time,  for  procuring  means  of  support  attracted 
to  them  not  only  attention,  but  relief  from  the  humane  of  the  Xorth. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  the  free  school  for  colored  children  gained  the 
supremacy  which  it  has  since  maintained. 

The  first  of  this  period  in  Washington  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Tract  Society  to  embrace  a  number  of  per- 
sons held  as  captured  material  of  war.  It  was  located  in  the  buildings 
north  of  the  Capitol  grounds  known  as  Duff  Green's  Eow.  The  sec- 
ond was  opened  one  month  later  in  the  basement  of  the  Union  A.  M. 
E.  Church,  now  Metropolitan,  on  M  street  north,  near  Sixteenth  west, 
first  as  a  night,  but  several  months  later  as  a  day  school. 

Under  the  management  of  and  by  the  Freedmen's  Belief  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  five  schools  more  were  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1863  and  the  earlier  months  of  1864. 

In  response  to  urgent  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  the  Xorth  aid  was 
given  about  this  time,  and  afterwards  through  the  medium  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named associations,  as  well  as  through  some  minor  ones  and 
individuals : 

Pennsylvania  Freedmen's  Eelief,  National  Freedmen's  Eelief,  Xew 
York;  African  Civilization,  Eeformed  Presbyterian,  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian, American  Missionary,  Xew  England  Freedmen's  Aid,  Xew 
England  Friends,  Philadelphia  Friends,  Free  Baptist  Mission,  Baptist 
Home  Missionary,  Bangor  Freedmen's  Eelief. 

From  such  aid  there  were,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  11  schools,  with  21 
teachers  and  1,000  pupils;  in  the  school  year  1864-'6o,  27  schools,  with 
61  teachers  and  3,588  pupils;  in  1865-'66,  40  schools,  with  72  teachers 
and  3,930  pupils;  in  1866-'67,  55  schools,  with  75  teachers  and  3,427 
pupils;  in  1867-'68,  21  schools,  with  21  teachers  and  1,200  pupils. 

After  1867-'68  all  of  the  associations  and  individuals  withdrew  their 
aid,  except  the  Association  of  the  New  England  Friends,  which  con- 
tinued it  until  the  close  of  the  school  year  1871-'72. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  benevolent  work,  there  were  many  causes 
tending  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  schools.  The  accommodations 
were  poor,  since  the  best  rooms  available  were  the  basements  of  the 
colored  churches,  and  they,  generally,  were  dark,  damp,  without  means 
for  proper  ventilation,  and  otherwise  ill  adapted  to  school  purposes. 
In  the  closing  stages  of  the  war,  however,  slight  relief  from  this  lack 
of  convenience  and  comfort  was  found  in  the  occupancy  of  temporary 
frame  barracks.  In  many  instances  the  absence  of  facilities,  from  the 
want  of  proper  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  uniformity  of  text- 
books, was  aggravated  by  the  inexperience  of  teachers.  The  schools 
supported  by  the  several  associations  were  distinct  and  exclusive. 
Eivalry,  often  ungenerous,  among  so  many  independent  and  conflicting 
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organizations,  was  naturally  prolific  of  drawbacks.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1805,  however,  upon  the  recommendation  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  this  want  of  cooperation  was 
removed,  and  the  schools  were  thus  permitted  to  enter  upon  a  more 
promising  career. 

In  addition  to  the  day  there  were  free  evening  schools,  located  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  them  received  slight 
compensation  for  their  services;  others  refused  it.  They  did  an  excel- 
lent work  among  the  adult  population,  and  those  of  the  minor,  whose 
employment  prevented  day  attendance. 

The  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  day  and  even- 
ing, during  the  period  of  their  existence,  was  not  less  than  $150,000 — 
a  free-will  offering  from  the  friends  of  humanity;  the  expenditure  ot 
life's  forces  by  the  missionary  teacher  admits  of  no  estimate. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  requiring  that  10 
per  cent  of  taxes  collected  from  persons  of  color  in  Washington  and 
Georgetown  should  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  sys- 
tem of  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children  residing 
in  these  cities.  The  administration  of  the  trust  was  given  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  public  schools.  In  July  of  the  same  year  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  Congress  to  a  special  board  denominated  the  66  Board  of  trus- 
tees of  colored  schools  for  Washington  and  Georgetown."  The  inade- 
quacy of  provision  given  by  the  act  did  not  permit  the  opening  of  a 
single  school  under  it  until  1804.  In  that  year  a  teacher  was  employed 
at  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum.  In  the  two  years  next  following  that  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  less  than  $800  were  received  from  the  municipal 
authorities. 

By  another  act  of  Congress  in  June,  1804,  which  provided  that  such 
a  proportion  of  all  school  funds  raised  in  Washington  and  Georgetown 
should  be  set  apart  for  colored  schools  as  the  number  of  colored  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  0  and  17  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren in  said  cities,  greater  provision  was  made.  The  construction 
placed  upon  this  act  by  the  municipal  authorities  was,  however,  ad- 
verse to  the  immediate  availment  of  funds  by  the  board,  and  required 
the  interposition  of  Congress  in  farther  legislation. 

Prior  to  1864  no  school  could  be  opened  on  account  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  funds,  and  for  the  same  reason  but  one  from  that  time  until 
1860.  In  1866-'67  there  were  5  schools  with  7  teachers  and  450  pupils. 
From  1867-68,  the  year  in  which  the  last  act  of  Congress  became  fully 
operative,  to  1891-'92,  inclusive,  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers, 
and  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  respective  years  stand 
as  follows : 
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Years. 


Number  Number  |  Xumber  of 
schools,    teachers,  j  PuPUs- 


Years. 


]  Number 
of 

I  schools. 


18G7-'68 . 

1868-  'G9 . 

1869-  '70 . 

1870-  '71 . 

1871-  '72 . 

1872-  73 . 

1873-  74 . 

1874-  75 . 

1875-  76 . 

1876-  77 . 

1877-  78 . 

1878-  79  . 

1879-  80  . 


108 
117 


87 


92 
109 
119 
130 


2,  300 

3,  000 
3,650 

4,  986 

4,  661 
5, 188 

5,  280 
5,  489 
5, 454 

5,  954 

6,  515 

7,  731 


1880-  81 . 

1881-  '82. 

1882-  '83 . 

1883-  '84  . 

1884-  '85 

1885-  86 . 

1886-  '87 . 

1887-  '88 

1888-  89 . 

1889-  90 

1890-  91 

1891-  92 


121 

130 
135 
140 
149 
161 
*168 
*176 
+186 
*197 
*214 
*224 


XuSberj  dumber  of 
teachers.  PuPils' 


134 
143 
147 
154 
162 
174 
182 
tl91 
t202 
t216 
t230 
1244 


8,104 
8,  303 

8,  735 
9,181 

9,  614 
10, 158 
10,  365 
11,040 
11,170 
11,438 
12, 132 
12,  280 


*  Including  manual  training  schools.         t  Including  normal  school  principal  and  teachers. 

It  is  seen  that  there  have  been  schools  in  the  district  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  colored  children  during  the  last  eighty-five  years.  This  time 
covers  two  distinct  general  periods,  the  pay  and  free  school  period.  The 
former  embraces  more  than  a  half  century.  Though  its  main  work 
in  this  community  has  been  finished,  and  in  part  recorded,  its  spirit 
still  largely  controls  the  present.  The  courage  and  success  evinced  by 
the  colored  population  daring  this  period,  in  its  great  and  persistent 
struggles  with  poverty  and  oppression,  in  securing  for  itself  and  pos- 
terity the  benefits  of  education,  fully  tested  the  capabilities  of  the  race 
both  to  acquire  and  to  control.  The  latter  period,  which  began  in  1862, 
is  current,  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  comparisons,  writes  prog- 
ress upon  each  succeeding  year. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


STATISTICS. 

Table  I. — Showing  the  number  of  half-day  schools  of  each  grade  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  divisions,  and  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  located. 


Schools. 


-3  g 

it  ^ 


Magruder  !  3  j 

Miner   1 

Stevens   5 

Briggs   2 

Wormley   2  i 

Phillips  I  1  | 

Garrison   3 

Garnet   .4  \ 

John  F.  Cook   2 

917  P  street  NW   -1 

Uanneker   2  j 


Schools. 


Miller  

Jones   

Slater  

Lovejoy  

Lincoln  

Giddings  

Kandall  

Antbony  Eowen 

Bell  

Ambush  


Total 


56 


2  .. 


40 


"I  4 
..j  6 

-j  4 

7  |  103 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  number  of  schools  of  each  grade  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  divi- 
sions, two  of  which  occupy  one  room. 


Seventh  division  

Eighth  division  (A) 
Eighth  division  (B). 

Total  


First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Total. 

12 

12 

24 

18 

11 

3 

32 

14 

10 

4 

28 

44 

33 

7 

84 

Table  III. — Showing  the  numher  of  school  buildings  and  schoolrooms  occupied  {owned  and 
rented)  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions  for  the  last  ten  years. 


Buildings. 

Rooms. 

Tears. 

Buildings. 

Rooms. 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Owned. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Owned. 

1 

Total. 

9 

3 

12 

87 

19 

106 

1887-'88  

13 

9 

22 

129 

28 

157 

10 

2 

12 

95 

15 

110 

1888-'89  

13 

8 

'21 

129 

27 

156 

10 

2 

12 

95 

15 

110 

1889- '90   

18 

4 

22 

156 

21 

177 

12 

4 

*16 

114 

17 

131 

1890-'91  

18 

4 

23 

166 

22 

190 

11 

4 

15 

112 

17 

129 

1891-'92  

21 

3 

24 

tl86 

+21 

207 

Tears. 


1882-  '83 

1883-  '84 

1884-  '85 

1885-  '86 

1886-  :87 


*  Building  owned  by  first  six  divisions  given  up  at  end  of  the  school  year. 

t  Chamberlain  building  (using  two  rooms)  closed ;  six  rooms  used  for  industrial  purposes  and  one  for 
normal  school. 

X  Eleven  rooms  for  high  school  and  seven  rooms  for  industrial  purposes. 

Number  of  grammar  and  primary  schools,  211. 

Table  IV.—Shoiving  whole  grade  enrollment  of  pupils  by  sexes  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  divisions  for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1892. 


Normal  school 
High  school... 
Eighth  grade.. 
Seventh  grade 
Sixth  grade — 
Fifth  grade... 
Fourth  grade  . 
Third  grade  . . 
Second  grade  . 
First  grade... 

Total  ... 


Grade. 


Normal  and  high  schools 

Grammar  schools  

Primary  schools  

Total  


Whole  enrollment. 


Boys.    Girls.     Total.  ^ 


1 

104 
179 
295 
324 
467 
652 
859 
934 


5,  223 


105 
1,265 


223 


26 

303 
235 
388 
426 
613 
858 
1, 128 
1,228 
1,852 


7,057 


329 


27 
407 
414 
683 
750 
1,080 
1,  510 
1,987 
2, 162 


12,  280 


7,  057 


434 

2,927 
8,919 


.22 
3.  31 
3.  37 
5.  56 
6.11 
8.  80 
12. 30 
16. 17 
17.  61 
26.  55 


100.  00 


3.  53 
23.84 
72.  63 


12,280  I  100.00 
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Table  V. — Showing  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  divi- 
sions in  each  grade,  and  per  cent  of  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1890- 91  and  1891-92, 
with  increase  and  decrease. 


Grade. 


1891-'92. 


Whole  en-  p  . 
rollment.  ^er  cent* 


1890-'91. 


Increase. 


Normal  school.  

High  school  

Eighth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Fourth  grade  

Third  grade  

Second  grade  

First  grade  

Total  

SUMMARY. 

Normal  and  high  schools 

Grammar  schools  

Primary  schools  

Total  


27 
407 
414 

G83 
750 
1.  080 
1,510 
1,  987 
2, 162 
3.  2G0 


434 
2,  927 
8,  919 


.22 
3.  31 
3.37 
5.56 
6.11 
8.  80 
12.  30 
16. 17 
17.  61 
26.  55 


26 
376 
401 
602 
721 
1,169 
1,391 
1,957 
2,404 
3,085 


12,280  |  100.00 


12, 132 


3.  53 
23.84 
72.  63 


402 

2,  893 
8,  837 


12,  280  I     100.  00  I     12, 132 


.21 
3. 10 
3.31 

4.  96 

5.  94 
9.  64 

11.47 
16. 13 
19.  81 
25. 43 


ioo.  oo 


3. 31 
23.  85 
72.84 


100.  00 


119 

30 


175 
479 


32 
123 
324 


Table  VI. — Showing  the  number  of  schools  of  each  grade  below  the  high  school  in  the 

seventh  and  eighth  divisions. 


Division. 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Fourth 
grade. 

Fifth 
grade. 

Sixth 
grade. 

Seventh 
grade. 

Eighth 
grade. 

Total. 

Eighth  (A)  

Eighth  (B)  

Total  

17 
21 
18 

14 
12 
14 

12 
12 
12 

10 
8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 
4 
4 

5 
3 
3 

3 
3 
2 

74 
70 
67 

56 

40 

36 

26 

20 

14 

11 

8 

211 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  absolute  and  relative  groivth  of  the  high  school  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  divisions  for  the  last  ten  years. 


Tear. 

Number 
enrolled  in 
all  grades, 
excluding 
normal 
school. 

Number 
enrolled  in 
the  high 
school. 

Per  cent  of 
enrollment 

in  high 
school  on 
enrollment 
in  all 
grades, 
excluding 
normal 
school. 

Teachers  in 
all  grades, 
excluding 
normal- 
school 
teachers. 

Teachers 
in  high 
school. 

Per  cent  of 
teachers 
in  high 
school  on 
number  of 
teachers  in 
all  grades, 
excluding 
those  in  nor- 
mal school. 

Number 
of  gradu- 
ates from 
high 
school. 

1882  '83  

8,710 

114 

1.3 

147 

3 

2 

(*) 

1883-'84  

9, 167 

127 

1.4 

154 

4 

2.6 

13 

1884-'85  

9,598 

172 

1.8 

162 

4 

2.5 

28 

1885-'86  

10, 138 

247 

2.4 

174 

6 

3.4 

33 

1886-'87  

10,  345 

276 

2.7 

182 

8 

4.4 

39 

1887-'88  

11,000 

361 

3.3 

188 

9 

4.8 

51 

1888-'89  

11, 130 

416 

3.7 

197 

11 

5.5 

67 

1889-90  

11,  398 

345 

3 

211 

12 

5.G 

41 

1890-'91  

12, 106 

376 

3.1 

226 

14 

6.1 

8G 

1891-'92  

12,  253 

407 

3.3 

240 

17 

7 

6Q 

*  No  graduating  class. 
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Table  VIII. — Showing  the  whole  enrollment,  by  sexes,  in  the  high  school  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  divisions  for  the  last  ten  years. 


Year. 

Whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled. 

Percent  of  pupils 
enrolled. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1882-'83   

9 

105 

114 

7.9 

92.1 

18S3-'84  

17 

110 

127 

13.4 

86.6 

1884- '85   

22 

150 

172 

12.8 

87.2 

1885  '86   

37 

210 

247 

14.9 

85.1 

1886  '87   

51 

225 

276 

18.5 

81.5 

1887  '88   

73 

288 

361 

20.2 

79.8 

1888  '89   

81 

335 

416 

19.5 

80.5 

1889  '90   

64 

281 

345 

18.6 

81.4 

1890'91   

82 

294 

376 

21.8 

78.2 

104 

303 

407 

25.6 

74.4 

List  of  school-houses  owned,  with  their  respective  locations  and  the  number  of  rooms  in 

each. 


Name  of  buildim 


High  school  

Sumner  

Stevens  

Magruder  

Wormley  

Chamberlain*. . . 

Briggs  

Garrison  

Phillips  

Garnet   

John  F.  Cook  . . . 

Banneker  

Jones  

Lovejoy  

Slater  

Logan   

Lincoln  

Randall  

Giddings  

Anthony  Bowen 

Bell  

Ambush  


Location  of  buildinir. 


Num- 
ber of 
rooms. 


M  street,  between  First  street  and  New  Jersey  avenue  NW 

Seventeenth  and  M  streets  NW  

Twenty -first  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  NW  

M  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets  NW.. 
Prospect  street,  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty  fonrth 
streets  NW. 

East  street,  Georgetown  

Twenty -second  and  E  streets  NW  

Twelfth  street  between  R  and  S  streets  NW  

N  stieet,  between  Twenty -seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 
streets  NW. 

U  street,  between  Vermont  avenue  and  Tenth  sti  eet  NW. . . 

O  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  NW  

Third  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  NW  

First  and  L  streets  NW  

Twelfth  and  D  streets  NE  

P  street  between  North  Capitol  and  First  streets  NW  

Third  and  G  streets  NE  

Second  and  C  streets  SE  

First  and  I  streets  SW  

G  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  SE  

Ninth  and  E  streets  SW  

First  street,  between  B  and  C  streets,  SW  

L  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  SW  


*  Wholly  unfit  for  use. 
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SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  schools  under  my 
supervision  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892: 

Number  of  schools  at  the  begin-                    Second  grade   14 

ning  of  the  year,*  72:                                   Third  grade   12 

First  grade                                  16          Fourth  grade   10 

Second  grade                                15  !        Fifth  grade   7 

Third  grade                                  11          Sixth  grade   7 

Fourth  grade                                  9  ■        Seventh  grade   4 

Fifth  grade                                    8  i        Eighth  grade   3 

Sixth  grade                                    6  j  Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled.  4,165 

Seventh  grade                                4  |  Average  number  of  pupils  en- 
Eighth  grade                                 3  !     rolled   3,364 

Number  of  schools  at  the  close  of  \  Average  number  in  daily  attend- 

the  year,*  74 :                                         ance   3, 177 

First  grade                                  17  |  Percentage  of  attendance   94.  4 


The  discipline  for  the  year  has  been  excellent.  The  pupils  seem  to 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  train  them  to  habits  of  self- 
control  and  self-respect. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  by 
holding  frequent  meetings  in  which  specimen  lessons  were  given  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  to  the  teachers  the  methods  of  doing  the  work 
required  of  them. 

The  work  of  those  meetings  was  followed  by  personal  visits  from  the 
supervising  principal,  who  endeavored  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
teachers  by  his  presence  and  advice. 

I  can  not  commend  too  highly  the  teachers  for  the  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence which  they  manifested  in  the  doing  of  the  work. 

BUILDINGS. 

I  wish  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  dingy  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  Sumner. 

Much  of  the  glass  which  was  broken  from  the  exterior  doors  during 
severe  storm  of  1891  has  been  replaced  by  rough  and  unsightly  boards, 
which  render  the  halls  dark  and,  to  some  extent,  dangerous  when  the 
doors  are  closed.  Many  of  the  windows  need  new  cords,  the  woodwork 
paint,  and  the  walls  kalsomine.  Most  of  the  furniture  is  old  and  needs 
repairing. 

During  the  extreme  cold  weather  the  building  can  not  be  properly 
heated.  Numerous  and  bitter  complaints  were  made  by  parents  last 
winter  relative  to  the  insufficiency  of  heat. 

The  old  rooms  of  the  Stevens  are  unfit  for  school  purposes. 

The  Phillips  has  never  been  satisfactory.  There  are  leaks  which 
render  certain  of  its  walls  damp  constantly.    This  is  a  new  building, 

*  Including  five  normal  training  schools. 
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yet  the  plastering  has  fallen  from  the  walls  in  several  places.  The 
locks  in  many  of  the  buildings  are  out  of  order,  and  for  this  reason 
afford  no  protection  to  the  valuable  property  in  the  rooms. 

The  buildings  in  this  division  have  not,  for  a  number  of  years,  re- 
ceived their  share  of  the  repairs. 

The  Garrison  is  still  without  a  yard,  notwithstanding  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  more  than  a  year  ago. 

In  conclusion  I  would  thank  Hon.  B.  K.  Bruce,  local  committee,  and 
yourself  for  the  courtesy  accorded  me  during  the  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  P.  Montgomery, 
Supervising  Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  (A.) 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  30, 1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  following  report  of  the  schools  of  the  eighth  divi- 
sion (A)  is  respectfully  submitted: 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  included  six  regular  school  buildings  and  two  rented. 
The  Lovejoy  is  sadly  in  need  of  repairs;  the  windows  rattle  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  teach  with  comfort  or  success. 

Attention  was  pointedly  called  to  this  state  of  affairs  last  year,  but 
nothing  was  done.  The  water-closets  in  the  Banneker  are  the  worst  in 
the  city,  unworthy  the  civilization  under  which  we  live.  Again  I  enter 
my  protest  against  the  occupancy  of  the  basement  rooms  at  the  Cook. 
The  dingy,  rough,  and  uninviting  school-room  wails  in  the  majority  of 
the  buildings  call  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  The  janitors 
generally  have  discharged  their  duty  faithfully.  The  demands  of  their 
positions  call  for  ampler  remuneration. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  full  and  complete  statistics  of  the  schools  are  set  out  in  the 
annual  report  filed  in  your  office  by  me  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
cases  of  tardiness  reached  1,147,  corporal  punishment  27,  and  suspen- 
sions 37.  There  were  three  dismissals  during  the  term,  of  which  two 
were  for  violating  the  rule  relative  to  firearms. 

Palliating  circumstances  existed  in  these  two  cases,  but  the  manda- 
tory nature  of  the  law  forbade  their  consideration.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  the  last  resort,  only  used  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  a  pupil 
from  the  school  into  the  streets,  where  he  must  deteriorate  morally  and 
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eventually  swell  the  annals  of  crime.  Time  only  emphasizes  the  need 
of  a  school  or  schools  where  pupils  demanding  severe  and  unusual 
modes  of  discipline  may  be  properly  handled. 

Among  the  teachers  are  some  who  by  constitution  and  training  are 
especially  fitted  for  this  work.  Such  teachers  properly  selected  and 
paid  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

STUDIES  AND  PROGRESS. 

Details  here  are  needless.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  work  has  been 
well  done.  By  means  of  grade  meetings  held  by  the  supervisor  through- 
out all  the  grades  twice  during  the  year,  better  and  more  uniform  re- 
sults were  achieved.  The  increased  amount  of  reading  matter  has  been 
of  much  value  to  the  lower  grades.  Clear,  comprehensive  outlines 
enabled  the  learner  to  group  his  knowledge,  to  have  it  well  ordered,  and, 
above  all,  to  be  ready  at  call.  In  the  study  of  literature  clear,  crisp, 
and  comprehensive  outlines  should  be  given — the  skeleton  as  it  were,  to 
be  clothed  by  study  and  reading. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Written  examinations  covering  all  the  subjects  in  the  grammar 
grades  were  given  by  the  supervising  principal  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  The  results  in  most  cases  were  highly  encouraging. 
These  examinations  were  intended  as  tests  and  suggestions. 

TEACHERS. 

To  that  body  of  earnest  teachers  who  have  labored  with  me  is  due 
the  full  measure  of  praise  for  good  accomplished. 

Misses  L.  E.  Malvan  and  A.  E.  Holmes  have  died.  The  former  was 
comparatively  young  in  the  work,  but  earnest,  conscientious,  and  of 
sterling  character;  the  latter  was  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
schools  and  has  left  a  name  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  her. 

I  thank  you  and  the  trustees  for  the  courtesy  shown  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  Montgomery, 
Super  vising  Principa  I. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  (B). 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  of  the  schools  of 
this  division  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892. 
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TEACHERS. 

In  this  division  G5  teachers  taught  sixty-nine  schools,  a  condition 
resulting  from  overcrowded  rooms,  which  made  it  necessary  for  several 
teachers  to  teach  two  schools  each. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  four  of  these  schools  were  united  and 
the  work  made  easier  for  the  teachers  in  charge.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if 
such  conditions  exist  next  year  as  will  render  it  necessary  to  assign 
one  teacher  to  two  schools,  that  the  teachers  selected  will  be  chosen 
from  the  older  members  of  the  corps  and  not  from  among  the  newly- 
appointed  normal  graduates.  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  those  teachers 
who  have  had  the  experience  of  two  or  three  years  of  actual  school- 
room work,  are  preeminently  better  fitted  for  this  kind  of  duty  than 
those  who  have  yet  to  apply  practically  the  theories  that  constituted 
mainly  their  training  for  work  as  teachers. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  schoolroom  work  has 
been  most  satisfactory  during  the  entire  year.  There  have  been  shown 
a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  far  exceeded  my  exr>ectations.  On  all  sides 
the  teachers  have  heartily  cooperated  with  me  in  my  efforts  to  secure 
for  our  schools  the  very  highest  possible  standard  of  excellence.  I  can 
not  too  highly  commend  the  corps  to  you  and  the  local  trustee. 

GRADE  MEETINGS. 

I  have  held  a  great  many  grade  meetings  during  the  year,  which  have 
aroused  much  enthusiasm,  and,  I  believe,  secured  far  more  efficient  work. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  teachers  met  by  grades,  at  which  the 
work  of  the  grade  was  fully  explained  and  outlined.  At  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  the  teachers  specimens  of  the  work  of  the  month 
were  shown  and  compared,  all  seeming  to  vie  with  each  other  in  secur- 
ing the  very  best  possible  results.  Special  meetings  for  special  pur- 
poses were  frequently  held.  I  observed,  in  visiting  after  grade  meet- 
ings, that  the  teachers  took  up  suggestions  readily  and  endeavored  to 
improve  their  methods  and  their  schools.  Grade  meetings  have  proved 
most  valuable  in  giving  to  all  the  benefits  of  suggestions,  criticisms, 
and  observations,  thereby  awakening  interest  and  stimulating  the 
teachers  to  greater  effort. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

I  have  sought  to  encourage  our  teachers  in  cultivating  a  broad  and 
intelligent  individuality,  which  will  lead  them  to  depend  more  upon  them- 
selves in  discerning  the  needs  and  capacities  of  their  pupils,  and  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  enable  them  to  apply  successfully  their  own  re- 
sources to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  they  teach.  Knowledge  can  not 
be  imparted  by  measure,  nor  can  it  be  acquired  by  measure.  I  find  too 
often  that  the  idea  of  many  teachers  is  to  cover  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  a  certain  time,  forgetting  that  the  r>a,ramoimt  object  is  to  cul- 
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tivate  the  child's  strength,  to  develop  a  creature  that  can  see  and  tell 
what  he  sees,  and  to  make  of  him  a  discriminating,  reasoning  being. 
These  ideas  can  not  be  too  persistently  held  up  before  the  teachers,  and 
I  have  tried  to  discharge  my  duty  in  this  respect. 

LANGUAGE. 

We  have  given  to  no  subject  so  much  time  and  attention  as  language. 
The  very  excellent  talks  on  this  subject,  made  by  Supt.  Powell  to  our 
teachers,  proved  of  the  greatest  service  in  teachiug  this  branch  of  study. 
A  great  many  compositions  have  been  written.  We  have  aimed  to  write 
not  long  essays,  but  short,  concise,  correct  compositions.  We  have 
taught  the  children  to  see  and  comprehend  a  subject  in  its  entirety; 
to  separate  it  into  its  parts;  to  describe,  narrate,  compare,  and  contrast 
in  short,  correct  sentences.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  their 
sentences,  the  use  of  equivalent  expressions,  and  the  uses  of  the  many 
and  varied  idioms  of  the  language  have  been  constantly  kept  before 
the  pupils.  As  the  result  of  this  teaching  I  observed  in  many  schools 
a  most  gratifying  improvement  in  their  written  and  spoken  language. 
The  children  become  interested  in  proportion  as  the  teacher  is  earnest, 
enthusiastic,  and  intelligent  in  the  work,  and  the  task  becomes  easier. 

READING. 

The  Normal  Readers  are  most  excellent  and  ha  ve  been  well  received  by 
our  teachers.  The  arrangement  and  selections  are  admirably  adapted 
to  supply  the  very  best  reading  material  for  our  schools,  but  the  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  author's  plan  for  using  the  series  embarrassed 
our  teaching  somewhat  at  first,  and  the  character  of  the  work  in  read- 
ing has  not  on  the  whole  been  satisfactory  on  this  account. 

"WRITING. 

There  has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in  our  writing  during  the 
year.  Correct  position  of  pupils,  pen,  and  paper  has  been  the  first  aim, 
and  constant  and  persistent  effort  in  this  has  made  the  writing  good. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Technical  geography  with  the  location  and  description  of  many 
cities,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  has  not  been  the  aim,  but  we  have  sought 
to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  their  habits  and 
customs,  their  governments,  industries,  and  products. 

As  far  as  possible  this  subject  has  been  developed  by  using  speci- 
mens of  products  and  dress,  by  pictures  of  cities,  buildings,  and  persons, 
by  product  charts  and  maps.  Ideas  of  land  forms  and  bodies  of  water 
have  been  taught  by  actual  observation,  the  teachers  taking  their 
schools  to  the  country.  The  result  has  been  keener  interest  and  better 
knowledge. 
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PHYSICS. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  greater  importance  or  that  should  receive 
more  attention  than  physics.  It  seems  to  me  that  more  practical  re- 
sults and  much  better  teaching  might  be  obtained  if  a  special  teacher, 
trained  for  the  work,  could  go  from  school  to  school  and  teach  physics, 
just  as  the  music,  drawing,  etc.,  are  taught. 

MUSIC. 

This  year  our  music  teacher  visited  regularly  only  the  grammar 
grades.  The  lower  grades  were  left  practically  without  instruction. 
The  great  value  of  music  in  our  course  of  study  demands  better  facil- 
ities for  giving  the  instruction.  We  should  have  a  teacher  in  this 
division  who  could  visit  every  school. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  good  that  results  from  vigorous  and  intelligent  instruction  in 
physical  culture  is  too  obvious  to  need  particularizing. 

Our  teaching  force  is  entirely  inadequate  for  this  purpose. 

This  work  was  done  as  well  during  the  year  as,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  be  expected. 

MANUAL  TRAINING-. 

Great  interest  is  manifested  by  the  pupils  in  their  manual  training. 
Indeed,  I  feel  that  manual  training  is  the  bulwark  of  our  hope  in  the 
future.  The  shop  at  the  Eandall  has  been  used  for  first-year  classes 
only,  the  advanced  classes  being  forced  to  walk  to  the  Miller  building, 
which  is  a  great  distance  from  the  Lincoln,  Giddings,  Eandall,  and  Bell 
schools,  from  which  classes  were  sent.  There  were  days  during  the 
year  when  there  were  no  classes  at  the  Eandall  shop,  and  I  think  such 
days  might  be  given  to  instructing  the  advanced  classes  there.  This 
would  result  in  preventing  the  great  loss  of  time  attendant  upon  the 
long  walk  to  the  Miller  building. 

A  still  greater  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  dressmaking  class 
at  the  Cook  School.  Girls  are  compelled  to  walk  from  Capitol  Hill  and 
South  Washington  all  the  way  to  the  Cook  building.  I  trust  some 
other  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  arrangement  of  the  working  classes  was  excellent,  and  the  in- 
struction in  our  schools  very  good. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  attendance  has  been  good  this  year,  considering  the  inroads  made 
upon  the  pupils  by  the  epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  that 
have  been  so  prevalent  throughout  the  city  during  the  school  months. 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline.  Suspensions 
and  cases  of  discipline  have  decreased  very  considerably. 
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LECTURES. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  course  of  lectures  during 
the  winter.  The  course  was  introduced  by  President  Mitchell,  of  the 
school  board,  and  included  lectures  by  Superintendent  Powell,  on  Lan- 
guage 5  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  on  the  Physiography  of  the  United  States  5 
Superintendent  Powell,  on  How  a  Child  Learns;  Dr.  L.  E.  Klemm,  on 
History;  Prof.  W.  H.  Seaman,  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Botany ;  Rev.  F. 
J.  Grimke,  on  Moral  Training,  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  on  School  Hygiene. 
Your  illness  prevented  your  own  lecture,  in  this  course,  on  School  Dis- 
cipline; Rights  of  Parents,  Teachers,  and  pupils. 

The  aim  was  to  provide  some  means  for  stimulating  the  teachers  to 
broader  study  and  thought,  believing  that  broader  work  would  esult. 
The  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  A  divisions  were  invited,  and 
great  interest  was  shown  by  all. 

PARENTS'  DAYS. 

In  each  building  one  Friday  in  each  month  during  the  year  was  set 
apart  as  parents'  day,  when,  the  parents  of  the  pupils  being  specially 
invited  to  come  to  the  school,  the  regular  exercises  were  interspersed 
with  music  and  recitations,  and  the  pupils'  work  in  drawing,  language, 
modeling,  and  manual  training  was  exhibited. 

A  great  many  parents  came  out  on  these  days,  and  their  visits  en- 
couraged the  children  and  teachers  and  brought  the  visitors  into  closer 
relationship  with  the  schools. 

LIBRARIES. 

Each  building  in  the  division  has  a  small  library.  We  hope  to  unite 
them  in  one,  put  them  in  some  central  place,  and  give  all  the  children 
in  the  division  the  benefit  of  the  books. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  our  library  another  year,  and  we  hope 
to  make  it  a  practical  aid  to  the  schools. 

The  teachers  have  also  contributed  a  small  sum  monthly,  which  has 
been  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  suitable  works  on  pedagogical  subjects. 
We  have  40  books  in  the  teachers'  library. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  sauitary  condition  of  the  Giddings  and  Ambush  schools  is  excel- 
lent. The  Lincoln  is  in  good  condition.  In  my  last  report  I  called 
attention  to  the  water-closets  in  the  Randall  and  Bowen  schools.  I 
urged  that  something  be  done  to  protect  the  pupils  of  those  buildings 
against  the  baneful  influences  attendant  upon  the  use  of  closets  with- 
out partitions  or  screens  of  any  kind.  This  evil  is  too  glaring  to  be 
longer  overlooked,  and  demands  immediate  attention.  We  can  not  teach 
purity  of  thought  and  action  amid  such  surroundings,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  another  year  will  find  this  evil  remedied. 
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The  Bell  School  is  in  the  same  condition  as  last  year.  The  basement 
overflows  after  every  rain,  which  keeps  the  walls  and  floors  damp  during 
the  entire  winter,  the  result  being  rooms  filled  with  air  so  foul  as  to  en- 
danger the  health  and  possibly  the  lives  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

NEW  SCHOOLS. 

The  Lincoln,  Giddings,  Bell,  and  Randall  schools  have  been  crowded 
during  the  entire  year.  Third-grade  pupils  have  been  compelled  to 
attend  half-day  schools.  In  the  Lincoln  small  children  have  been 
forced  into  rooms  on  the  third  floor  that  were  never  intended,  in  the 
original  plans  of  the  building,  for  schoolrooms,  and  which  are  dark, 
poorly  heated,  and  without  ventilation.  They  are  directly  under  the 
tin  roof,  and  in  warm  weather  the  children  suffer  from  the  intense  heat 
and  breathe  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  poisonous  gases  aris- 
ing from  their  own  exhalations  and  excretions.  These  rooms  should 
not  be  used  as  schoolrooms.  There  is  pressing  need  of  additional  ac- 
commodations in  this  division. 

JANITORS. 

The  janitors  of  this  division  are  to  be  commended  for  the  very  cred- 
itable condition  in  which  they  have  kept  their  buildings. 

Without  exception  they  have  earnestly  and  faithfully  performed 
every  duty  required  of  them.  The  buildings,  outhouses,  and  grounds 
are  clean  and  but  few  complaints  of  any  kind  have  reached  me. 

CONCLUSION. 

Taken  altogether,  the  school  year  has  been  a  pleasant  one  in  this 
division,  and  has  given  us  a  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  education  of 
our  youth  that  inspires  us  with  hope  for  still  better  things  in  the  year 
to  come. 

The  teachers  have  been  willing,  cheerful,  and  faithful,  and  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  their  duties  when,  by  reason  of  ill  health,  I  was 
unable  personally  to  supervise  their  work  shows  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  services  they  are  expected  to 
render  and  their  jealous  regard  for  their  own  good  names. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Tucker,  principal  of  Randall  building,  was  desig- 
nated to  assist  me  through  the  period  of  my  illness,  and  her  efficient 
services,  which  relieved  me  from  great  mental  anxiety  no  less  than 
from  onerous  duties,  I  hold,  personally,  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Your  own  kindness  and  courtesy  toward  me  and  toward  the  teachers 
of  this  division  have  been  unvarying  throughout  the  year,  and  have 
been  a  source  of  gratification  and  encouragement  to  all. 

Our  local  trustee,  Mr.  L.  A.Cornish,  has  been  unremitting  in  his 
efforts  to  assist  me,  in  every  way,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  The 
ready  aid  that  he  has  given  me  has  not  only  helped  me  in  particular 
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cases,  but  his  cordial  sympathy  with  us  in  our  work  has  constantly 
stimulated  the  whole  corps  in  the  universal  desire  to  reach  the  highest 
and  best  results  attainable  in  the  division. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  M".  Waring, 

Supervising  Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools* 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the  year 
was  107.  The  average  number  enrolled  was  361,  and  the  average 
number  in  daily  attendance  was  319.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
was  95.8.  There  were  309  pupils  in  the  academic  course,  and  98  pupils 
in  the  business  course. 

There  were  17  teachers,  including  the  principal. 

BUILDING  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

We  entered  our  large  and  elegant  new  building  on  M  street,  between 
]Sew  Jersey  avenue  and  First  street  XW.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  a  high  school,  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. The  physical,  chemical,  and  botanical  laboratories  are  well 
constructed,  and  fully  adapted  to  teach  those  sciences,  while  the  study 
halls  and  armory  supply  a  long-felt  want;  the  assembly  hall  enables 
us  to  collect  all  the  pupils  conveniently  for  rhetorical  exercises  and 
lectures,  and  the  library  and  reading  room  are  a  great  help  to  the 
pupils. 

INSTRUCTION. 

While  there  are  three  courses  of  study  offered  to  the  pupils,  aca- 
demic, scientific,  and  business,  we  have  only  had  applicants  for  the 
academic  and  business,  the  former  requiring  three,  and  the  latter  two 
years  for  its  completion. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  a  change  in  the  scientific  course.  I 
can  best  present  my  views  by  quoting  from  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  High 
School  committee,  at  their  request,  in  May,  asking  for  suggestions 
tending  to  improve  the  course: 

I  would  suggest  a  change  in  the  scientific  course.  I  can  not  see  why  the  mere  sub- 
stitution of  the  German  for  the  Latin  language  for  three  years  should  change  the 
academic  into  the  scientific  course,  for  this  is  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  courses.    I  would  suggest  that  the  scientific  course  be  changed  into  a  course 
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in  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  embracing  the  study  of  English,  geometry,  draw- 
ing, physics,  chemistry,  wood  and  metal  work,  and  steam  engineering.  This  course 
would  be  similar  to  the  one  pursued  in  the  great  manual  training  and  industrial 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago. 

In  the  important  development  of  manufactures,  mining,  steam  and  water  trans- 
portation, the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  wonderful  modern  uses  of  electricity,  a  gradu- 
ate from  such  a  course  would  be  better  equipped  to  meet  the  modern  demands  than 
one  pursuing  the  course  as  at  present  constituted. 

Fortunately  for  us  we  have  the  means  of  establishing  such  a  course  without  any 
additional  teachers  or  buildings  or  other  expenses.  The  wood  and  metal  work  and 
steam  engineering  can  be  pursued  in  our  present  establishment  for  that  purpose,  and 
with  our  present  force  of  instructors,  who  are  fully  competent. 

The  English,  drawing,  physics,  and  chemistry  can  be  pursued  in  the  class  room 
and  laboratories  of  this  school.  Thus  the  same  teachers,  workshops,  and  laboratories 
that  we  now  have  can  be  utilized,  and  a  course  of  great  advantage  and  benefit  to 
the  pupils  be  established  without  an  increased  expenditure,  and  Washington  be 
placed  alongside  of  the  other  great  cities  and  centers  of  educational  advancement 
and  improvement. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  your  committee  will  take  this  matter  into  serious  considera- 
tion, and  decide  to  establish  this  course  this  fall;  that  will  confer  such  a  great  benefit 
on  our  boys,  and  qualify  them  to  become  useful  citizens,  and  be  prepared  for  the 
serious  and  responsible  duties  of  life.  The  education  thus  conferred  will  have  the 
double  advantage  of  mental  development  and  discipline,  and  the  practical  result  of 
securing  immediate  and  remunerative  employment. 

MARKING  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  change  in  the  system  or  method  adopted 
to  ascertain  and  determine  the  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  pupils. 
The  recitations  are  marked  when  made,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
those  pupils  who  have  not  attained  an  average  of  75  in  each  study  are 
required  to  enter  the  examination  in  that  study. 

The  attendance  and  behavior  of  pupils  also  are  essential  elements 
of  exemption  from  examination.  Those  who  are  absent  from  school 
more  than  three  days  in  a  quarter  must  enter  all  the  examinations  for 
that  quarter,  while  those  whose  record  in  deportment  is  below  85  in 
any  quarter  must  also  enter  all  the  examinations  for  that  quarter. 
Thus,  any  one  of  the  three  things  mentioned,  scholarship,  attendance, 
and  deportment,  may  compel  a  pupil  to  enter  the  examinations,  while 
a  satisfactory  status  in  all  three  are  necessary  for  exemption. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  make  an  annual  average  of  65  in  each  major 
study  and  50  in  each  minor  study,  for  the  purpose  of  unconditional  pro- 
motion or  graduation.  If  pupils  of  the  third  year  fail  to  make  the  re- 
quired average  they  can  not  graduate,  and  if  pupils  of  the  first  and 
second  years  also  fail  in  two  of  the  four  major  studies  they  are  pro- 
moted conditionally;  and  are  examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year.  If  the  examination  is  satisfactory  the  condition  is  re- 
moved j  otherwise  they  remain  unclassified. 

Our  experience  has  satisfied  us  that  this  method  is  sufficient  to  call 
forth  the  highest  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  scholarship 
and  it  also  affects  the  attendance  and  behavior  most  favorably.  The 
pupils  consider  it  a  reflection  upon  them  to  be  compelled  to  enter  the, 
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examinations,  and  their  pride  and  ambition  therefore  induce  them  to 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  scholarship,  attendance,  and  behavior  which 
are  necessary  to  avoid  them. 

I  can  best  give  a  general  view  of  the  work  as  a  whole  by  furnishing 
a  circular  containing  the  course  of  study.  I  shall  now  state  briefly  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  work  performed  in  each  subject: 


Tear. 


Academic. 


Scientific. 


Business. 


English. 
History. 
Algebra. 
Latin. 

Physiology.  f 
Physical  geog-  >  Lectures, 
raphy.  ) 

English. 

English  history. 

Geometry. 

Latin. 

Physics. 

Trigonometry  and  survey- 
ing or  history. 
Latin. 
English. 

German  or  advanced  phys 
ics. 

Botany  and  chemistry  and 

mineralogy. 
Political  economy. 


English. 
History. 
Algebra. 
German. 
Physiology.  f 
Physical  geog-  >  Lectures, 
raphy.  ) 

English. 

English  history. 

Geometry. 

German. 

Physics. 

Trigonometry  and  survey- 
ing or  history. 
German. 
English. 

Advanced  physics. 

Botany  and  chemistry  and 

mineralogy. 
Political  economy. 


English. 

Business  arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. 
Penmanship. 
Shorthand. 

Typewriting  or  mechanical 
drawing. 

English. 

Bookkeeping  and  business 
practice. 

Commercial  law  and  com- 
mercial geography. 

Political  economy. 

Shorthand  and  typewrit- 

Mechanical  drawing. 


Each  year  of  this  course  is 
complete  in  inself . 


Elective  studies  are  printed  in  italics;  all  others  are  prescribed. 

General  exercises  in  composition  and  drawing  are  required  in  all  the  courses ;  a  general  exercise  in 
music  is  optional,  except  for  normal-school  candidates,  for  whom  it  is  prescribed. 
Military  drills  will  be  conducted  under  the  same  regulations  as  during  the  past  year. 
Manual  training  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  throughout  each  course  is  optional. 
Not  more  than  four  studies  may  be  pursued  at  one  time. 

Candidates  for  diplomas  must  pursue  all  the  prescribed  studies ;  students  who,  from  any  cause,  fail 
to  meet  this  requirement  are  enrolled  as  "unclassified  "  and  can  not  graduate  until  the  prescribed  work 
is  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college  can  make  special  arrangements  of  their  courses  upon  written 
application  to  the  principal. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

This  subject  is  studied  during  the  entire  three  years  of  this  course. 
In  the  first  year  four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  English,  three  in  the 
second  year,  and  four  in  the  third.  The  course  pursued  is  substantially 
similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year  and  consists  of  the  following :  In 
the  first  year  the  pupils  use  Chittenden's  Composition  as  a  text-book, 
supplemented  by  reading  authors  from  the  classic  series. 

They  had  a  thorough  drill  in  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  letter- 
writing;  also  transformation  of  elements,  principles  of  expression  and 
reproduction. 

They  read  and  studied  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Eip  Winkle,  and 
Evangeline,  and  were  required  to  give  typical  outlines  of  stories  and 
reproductions  from  those  outlines.    Attention  was  also  given  to  figures 
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of  speech  and  their  use  in  composition.  In  the  second-year  class  most 
of  the  first  quarter  was  spent  in  drilling  the  pupils  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  correctness,  clearness,  force,  and  beauty.  Throughout  the 
year  practice  in  outlining  subjects  and  in  the  various  kinds  of  composi- 
tion formed  a  part  of  each  week's  work. 

The  subject  of  American  literature  as  a  whole  was  studied;  and  in 
the  class  rooms  selections  from  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and 
Bryant  were  read  and  analyzed.  In  connection  with  the  reading  the 
pupils  were  required  to  make  a  study  of  each  author  and  to  write  a 
biographical  sketch  of  him.  After  finishing  each  selection  the  class 
wrote  a  summary  of  the  work  and  reproduced  descriptions  of  characters 
and  scenes  given  therein. 

Pupils  were  also  required  to  memorize  passages  noted  for  beauty  of 
thought  and  expression. 

The  third-year  class  completed  the  study  of  American  poets  during 
the  first  quarter.  The  three  remaining  quarters  were  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  English  literature  and  the  critical  reading  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Hamlet  and  a  part  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Essays  were  required  at  different  times  on  subjects  relating  to  impor- 
tant epochs  in  English  history  and  literature,  such  as  Wyeliffe  and  his 
Bible,  English  Life  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  etc. 

Latin. — The  classes  of  the  first  year  in  Latin  have  been  instructed  in 
all  the  fundamental  Latin  forms  as  embraced  in  Collar  &  Dauiell's  book 
for  beginners.  For  practice  work  in  the  syntax  of  cases  and  peculiar 
Latin  constructions,  exercises  in  Latin-English,  and  English-Latin  from 
White's  Straight  Road  to  Csesar  were  given  almost  daily.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter  Cresar  was  taken  up  and  the  pupils 
were  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  few  chapters  read.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  syntax  of  indirect  discourse  in  simple  and  complex  sen- 
tences, ablative  absolute,  the  syntax  of  the  gerund,  gerundive,  supines, 
infinitives,  clauses  of  purpose,  and  ordinary  clauses  of  result,  as  well 
as  the  more  elementary  constructions  of  Latin  case-relations. 

In  the  second  year  the  pupils  read  the  first  and  second  books  oi 
Csesar  and  the  first  oration  against  Catiline.  They  were  required  also 
to  write  Latin  composition  weekly.  The  time  devoted  to  Latin  in  the 
second  year  was  but  three  hours  a  week,  and  not  as  much,  therefore, 
was  accomplished  as  in  previous  years  when  four  hours  a  week  were 
given.  In  the  third  year  the  pupils  read  the  second  oration  of  Cicero 
against  Catiline,  and  Cicero's  oration  for  Archias,  also  two  books  of 
Virgil's  iEncid.  The  remainder  of  their  work  consisted  in  a  general 
review  of  the  grammar,  especial  attention  being  given  to  classification 
of  the  Latin  sentence  and  prosody  with  Latin  composition. 

German. — German  is  studied  for  one  year  only,  in  the  third-year  class. 
The  natural  method  of  teaching  is  followed,  Stern's  Studien  und  Plau- 
dereien,  and  Bernhardt's  Sprachbuch  being  studied  during  the  first 
and  second  quarters.    In  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  the  comedy  of 
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Ganselm  von  Buchenan  was  read.  Frequent  exercises  in  writing,  both 
English  and  German  script  being  used,  were  given  by  means  of  tlie 
reproduction  of  anecdotes  and  short  stories,  with  conversation  also  on 
the  same. 

Mathematics:  Algebra. — In  this  subject  the  usual  ground  has  been 
covered,  comprising  Wentworth's  School  Algebra.  Thoroughness  and 
accuracy  were  kept  constantly  in  view.  Wentworth  and  Hill's  Ex- 
ercise Manual  has  proved  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  way  of  supple- 
mentary work,  supplying  number  and  variety  of  examples  for  combi- 
nation and  application  of  principles. 

Geometry. — The  pupils  of  the  second  year  studied  five  books  of  Wen  t- 
worth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  The  result  was  satisfactory, 
great  attention  being  given  to  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
the  habit  of  u  think  before  you  speak."  No  pupils  of  the  third  year 
selected  the  subjects  of  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  and  survey- 
ing, aud  there  were  therefore  no  classes  in  these  subjects  this  year. 

History. — This  subject  is  studied  through  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  course,  the  pupils  in  each  year  reciting  three  times  a  week. 

The  methods  pursued  were  the  same  as  those  of  last  year.  In 
Greek  and  Boman  history  in  the  first  year  Myer's  History  was  used 
as  the  basis  of  our  work.  By  the  system  of  topics  much  valuable  in- 
formation was  gained  and  so  tabulated  as  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  past  and  present.  Distinguished  historical  characters, 
both  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  were  assigned  pupils  in  September, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year's  grade  work  talks  were  given  on  the  same 
by  the  pupils  from  topics  arranged  on  the  board.  The  second  year's 
work  consisted  of  English  history.  The  pupils  were  required  to  write 
papers  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  the  life  and  times  of  the  distinguished 
characters  in  English  history,  and  thus  show  the  result  of  their  work, 
which  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  lengthen  the  time  to  four  hours  a  week  in  the  first  year  to  accom- 
plish more  satisfactory  results. 

Physics. — The  second-year  classes  pursued  the  course  laid  down  as 
far  as  electric  measurements.  In  the  written  reviews  this  year  Dr. 
Gage's  Physical  Laboratory  Manual  and  Note  Book  was  used.  The 
quantitative  work  was  also  increased.  The  third-year  class  did  labora- 
tory work  and  study  in  the  following  subjects:  Electrotyping,  electric 
measurements,  the  induction  coil,  electric  silvering,  the  telephone, 
stereopticon-slide  making,  and  the  camera  and  photograph. 

Chemistry. — This  subject  was  taught  for  the  first  time  in  this  school. 
We  have  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  laboratory  before,  and  it  was 
therefore  impossible  to  teach  it.  The  pupils  of  the  third  year  only 
study  chemistry.  They  give  four  hours  a  week  to  the  subject.  The 
time  was  divided  between  laboratory  work  and  class  work,  the  latter 
including  experiments  performed  before  the  class  by  the  instructor  and 
occasionally  by  the  pupils,  recitations,  reaction  work,  problems,  oral 
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reviews,  and  written  reviews  at  least  once  a  quarter.  The  subject  of 
inorganic  chemistry,  as  presented  by  Eliot  and  Storer,  was  completed, 
and  several  of  the  important  compounds  under  organic  chemistry  were 
carefully  considered.  Additional  facts  were  presented  to  the  class  by 
means  of  lectures. 

The  laboratory  work  was  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  the  year, 
for  in  the  laboratory  the  pupil  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  facts 
presented  in  the  text-books,  and  is  there  able  to  observe  the  principles 
therein  presented,  to  investigate  other  facts  and  phenomena,  and  from 
the  various  results  obtained  to  draw  his  conclusions  independently.  By 
means  of  the  answers  and  reactions  required  after  the  experiment  was 
completed  the  pupils  were  forced  to  observe  and  carefully  note  each 
step  in  the  experiment,  and  thus  they  were  able  to  investigate  and 
observe  for  themselves. 

National  sciences. — All  the  pupils  of  the  first  year  in  the  academic 
course  have  received  lectures  once  a  week  in  physiology  and  physical 
geography.  They  were  required  to  take  full  and  careful  notes  of  the 
lectures,  and  were  then  examined  on  the  subjects.  Their  note-books 
were  also  examined  and  marked  for  neatness  and  accuracy. 

BUSINESS  COURSE. 

English. — This  subject  is  taught  in  both  the  first  and  second  years  of 
this  course.  The  same  method  is  pursued  as  in  the  corresponding  years 
of  the  academic  course,  with  this  exception,  the  pupils  are  required  to 
do  more  practical  work  in  letter- writing  and  composition  of  a  character 
more  suited  to  business  purposes. 

Arithmetic. — This  subject  is  reviewed  in  both  years  of  the  business 
course  during  the  first  and  second  quarters.  The  pupils  were  required 
to  perform  examples  in  percentage,  with  its  various  applications  to 
profit  and  loss,  commission,  interest,  discount,  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
exchange.  The  work  done  was  wholly  individual,  the  problems  being 
placed  on  the  blackboard  and  worked  by  the  pupils  in  the  class  rooms 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  All  the  answers  were  then 
handed  to  the  teacher,  and  a  pupil  selected  to  place  his  work  on  the 
board  and  explain  to  the  class.  By  this  method  independent  thought 
and  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  the  example  were  shown, 
and  the  pupils  thus  acquired  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  rules,  but  the 
reasons  for  their  existence. 

Bookkeeping — This  subject  is  taught  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  first  and  second  years.  Single  entry  is  taught  to  the  first  year 
and  double  entry  to  the  second.  The  relations  of  debits  and  credits 
were  carefully  explained  to  the  pupils,  and  abundant  exercises  given  to 
show  that  they  were  comprehended.  The  sets  given  in  the  text-books, 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Common  School  and  High  School,  were  written  up 
in  succession,  by  each  pupil,  and  carefully  examined  and  corrected. 
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Sucli  explanations  were  given  as  were  necessary  to  enable  the  pnpils 
to  fully  understand  and  apply  the  principles  of  this  science. 

Commercial  laic. — This  subject  is  taught  by  a  series  of  lectures  in  the 
fourth  quarter  to  the  pupils  of  the  second  year.  The  pupils  were  re- 
quired to  take  notes  in  shorthand,  and  are  subsequently  examined  or- 
ally and  in  writing.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are:  The  sources  of 
law,  contracts,  agency,  partnership,  corporations,  sale  and  commercial 
paper. 

Shorthand. — In  this  subject  the  work  done  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  Pitman's  Manual,  together  with  supplementary 
matter  taken  from  other  standard  works  on  the  subject.  The  aim  has 
been  to  give  the  pupil  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  the  first 
principles,  the  habit  of  making  accurate  characters,  the  ability  to  read 
readily  shorthand  matter;  and,  most  important  of  all,  ease  in  reading 
everything  which  they  might  write  in  shorthand. 

The  foregoing  ends  have  largely  determined  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion used.  The  progress  made  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  have 
been  expected.  Better  progress  will,  however,  be  made  next  year,  as 
the  second  year  will  then  for  the  first  time,  have  two  full  years,  the 
class  that  graduated  this  year  having  commenced  in  January,  1891. 

Typewriting. — The  typewriter  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  a  business 
course.  *  It  has  largely  superseded  the  work  of  the  pen.  The  progress 
of  the  work  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  more  attention  be 
given  to  spelling  in  the  lower  grades,  as  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  we  have  in  typewriting.  We  were  not  able  to  give  the 
necessary  time  to  acquire  the  speed  desirable.  We  had  to  give  our 
attention,  during  the  limited  time  allowed,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  and  its  successful  manipulation,  and  the 
production  of  neat  and  accurate  work.    Speed  will  come  from  practice. 

Penmanship. — The  progress  of  penmanship  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
We  gave  two  hours  a  week  to  it,  but  it  was  impossible  to  teach  it  suc- 
cessfully in  that  short  time,  and  yet  no  more  time  could  be  spared  in 
justice  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  course.  There  is  not  a  more  im- 
portant subject  in  the  whole  course  than  penmanship,  for  very  often  it 
determines  the  employment  of  an  applicant  by  the  good  impression  it 
makes  at  first.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  more  attention  be  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  grammar  grades,  so  that  when  the  pupils  come  up 
to  the  High  School  they  will  possess  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  that 
their  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  other  important  subjects  of  the  course 
not  taught  in  the  grammar  grades. 

DRAWINGr. 

All  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  classes 
in  drawing  one  hour  a  week  during  the  whole  year.  The  special  classes 
are  optional.   There  were  several  special  classes  composed  of  the  most 
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apt  pupils  selected  by  the  drawing  director.  They  gave  two  hours  a 
week  additional  to  this  subject. 

The  regular  classes  pursued  the  same  method  followed  last  year, 
drawing  various  geometrical  forms,  and  making  designs  from  natural 
forms  in  paper,  clay,  wood,  and  plaster.  The  special  classes  are  taught 
wood-carving,  modeling  in  clay  and  plaster,  water-color  painting,  and 
mechanical  drawing.  The  pupils  in  these  classes  have  developed  re- 
markable talent  in  this  direction,  and  their  work  is  greatly  admired  by 
all  visitors. 

MUSIC. 

The  work  in  music  has  been  very  unsatisfactory.  Music  has  been 
elective  in  this  school  until  this  year,  and  the  pupils  have  so  many 
compulsory  studies  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  the  course  (three  years) 
that  they  seldom  take  elective  studies.  The  determination  to  make 
music  compulsory  hereafter  for  all  who  wish  to  enter  the  Normal  School 
found  the  pupils  at  all  stages  of  preparation,  and  many  failures  were 
the  results  in  the  first  and  second  years,  and  therefore  conditional 
promotions,  while  special  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  third-year 
pupils  to  enable  them  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  music  in  gradua- 
tion. 1  would  respectfully  recommend  that  more  attention  be  given  to 
music  in  the  grammar  grades,  so  that  the  teacher  in  the  High  School 
should  not  be  compelled  to  give  his  attention  to  elementary  work,  which 
should  have  been  taught  previously. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Thirty-four  boys  attended  the  carpenter  shop  for  one  hour  per  week, 
and  thirty- seven  boys  the  metal  shop  for  the  same  time.  This  work  is 
elective  and,  as  I  reported  last  year,  the  time  is  altogether  too  short  to 
accomplish  much  good ;  it  should  be  extended  to  two  hours  at  least,  or, 
what  is  better  still,  a  regular  course  in  manual  training  be  substituted 
for  the  scientific  course,  as  I  recommended  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
report  under  the  head  of  instruction. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  girls  received  instructions  in  cooking  two 
hours  a  week. 

As  it  is  now,  the  pupils  seldom  elect  any  additional  work.  The  work 
required  to  graduate  takes  up  all  their  time. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

The  armory  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  afforded  by  this  new 
building.  Seventy-five  of  the  100  boys  in  the  school  elected  to  join 
the  company,  and,  under  the  admirable  teaching  of  Capt.  Arthur  Brooks, 
made  most  commendable  progress. 

We  have  applied  for  the  guns  and  accouterments  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  hope  to  have  them  in  our  possession  by  October  1.  The 
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members  of  the  company  expect  to  obtain  their  uniforms,  also,  by  that 
time,  and  thus  be  fully  equipped  to  make  a  creditable  appearance  in 
public. 

LIBRARY. 

We  have  a  small  library  composed  of  about  750  volumes.  A  part  of 
these  books  were  donated  and  the  rest  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of 
entertainments  given  by  the  pupils  for  that  purpose.  The  pupils  gave 
two  entertainments  during  the  year  just  closed  for  that  purpose,  and 
were  successful  in  raising  $500  net  for  that  purpose  and  the  purchase 
of  a  new  piano  for  the  school.  We  shall  therefore  be  enabled  to  in- 
crease our  library  to  1,000  volumes. 

RHETORICAL  EXERCISES. 

Rhetorical  exercises  are  held  in  each  class  room  during  the  last  hour 
on  each  alternate  Friday  afternoon.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  recite, 
to  read  a  selection,  and  to  write  an  essay  or  engage  in  a  discussion, 
once  during  the  year. 

Once  a  month  general  rhetorical  exercises  are  held  in  the  assembly 
hall  before  the  entire  school.  Each  class  is  represented  by  one  pupil. 
The  literary  exercises  are  supplemented  by  musical  performances,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  These  exercises  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils  and  their  parents  and  friends,  whom  they  are  allowed  to  invite. 
The  opportunity  to  display  their  dramatic  and  musical  ability  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  pupils,  and  their  continued  development  encouraged. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

A  teacher  was  assigned  to  this  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  girls  of  the 
school  for  the  first  time  this  year.  The  excellent  effect  of  such  training 
was  very  visible  in  the  carriage  and  demeanor  of  the  girls;  and  will 
no  doubt  show  still  better  effect  next  year  and  the  year  after,  as  the  girls 
receive  two  and  three  years  benefit  from  it. 

GRADUATION. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Wednesday  night,  June  22,  1892.  There  were  69  graduates,  19  males 
and  50  females ;  8  males  and  16  females  from  the  academic  course  and 
11  males  and  4  females  from  the  business  course.  Hon.  B.  K.  Bruce, 
member  of  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  committee,  presided.  Hon. 
J.  W .  Douglass,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  presented  the  diplomas.  A  large  audience  of  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  pupils,  numbering  2,000,  was  present. 

The  programme  was  as  follows: 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Overture — u  Pretty  as  a  Picture  "   Catlin. 

Selection — 11  Brigands  "   Offenbach. 

March — " Loyal  Legion"   Sousa. 

Invocation. 

LaCastanera   Rodriguez. 

Salutatory — The  Debt  We  Owe  to  Isabella  of  Spain, 

Annie  G.  Shorter. 

Oration — The  value  of  a  Business  Course  and  Industrial  Training, 

Wm.  A.  Wells,  Jr. 

La  Caravane   J.  Aselie. 

Oration — The  Perpetuity  of  Republican  Institutions, 

Robert  D.  Brown. 

Valedictory   S.  Cecilia  Johnson. 

Cocoanut  Dance   A.  Herman. 

Conferring  of  diplomas  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Douglass,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia. 

Address  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass. 

Benediction. 

Gallop— "Always  Jolly"   ZiJcoff. 

Music  by  the  Marine  Band,  Walter  F.  Smith,  conductor. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  L.  Cardozo, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  30, 1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  reviewing  the  work  of  this  school  for  the  past  year,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  perceptible  progress,  in  the 
fitness  and  purpose  of  each  member  of  the  class.  Yet  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  the  ideal  has  been  reached.  Many  facts  may  be  stated  as 
the  cause7  prominent  among  which  stands, "  no  artificial  process  of 
training  can  create  talent." 

Normal  training  gathers  and  develops  in  an  orderly  and  systematic 
manner  whatever  of  latent  power  or  ability  the  individual  may  possess 
and  thus  raises  the  artisan  in  the  science  of  teaching  to  the  lofty  plane 
of  an  artist. 

The  normal  school  is  but  an  auxiliary  to  the  common  school,  is  sus- 
tained by  the  common  school,  which  in  turn  draws  its  best  nutriments 
from  the  normal  school.  The  normal  school  should  be  a  professional 
school,  having  for  its  specific  purpose  instruction  in  the  art  and  science 
of  teaching ;  its  aim,  the  production  of  good  teachers. 
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It  does  not  profess  to  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches, 
but  strives  to  teach  the  art  of  teaching  the  same,  so  as  to  bring  about 
the  most  desirable  results  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  But  as 
this  art  can  not  be  acquired  without  a  corresponding  breadth  and  depth 
of  each  subject  taught,  the  pupil  leaving  the  normal  school  must  be 
better  grounded  in  the  elements  of  learning  than  ever  before. 

Necessity,  however,  frequently  renders  it  obligatory  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  our  time  in  such  instruction;  hence  the  best  normal  schools 
throughout  the  country  have  an  added  academical  course  occupying  an 
additional  year  to  the  training.  The  art  of  teaching  can  not  be  acquired 
successfully  when  the  subject  matter  is  not  thoroughly  mastered.  All 
praise  to  those  who  would  elevate  the  standard  of  admission,  intellect- 
ually, morally,  and  physically. 

May  the  struggle  never  cease  in  the  right  direction.  Our  teachers 
are  the  public  guardians  of  our  future  citizens;  and,  as  such,  should 
be  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  work,  leaders  among  men;  bright  and 
shining  examples  of  the  possibilities  of  right  training,  correct  thinking 
and  doing. 

To  remedy  this  deficiency,  I  would  suggest  that  a  division  be  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  those  intending  to  take  a  normal 
training  be  allowed  to  have  a  severe  and  rigid  review  of  arithmetic, 
physical  geography,  English  grammar  and  composition,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  trigonometry,  mental  philosophy,  botany,  social  and  political 
economy;  such  a  course  wisely  directed  would  inspire  a  love  for  learn- 
ing and  cultivate  habits  of  industry  and  system  of  study. 

The  character  and  value  of  a  normal  school  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  its  teachers.  They  should  be  persons  of  large  ex- 
perience as  well  as  culture.  Their  knowledge  of  subjects  taught  should 
be  thorough  and  complete,  extending  beyond  the  confines  of  the  books 
of  the  profession;  these  she  must  use  only  as  lamps  are  used,  to  lighten 
the  dark  places. 

In  my  opinion  too  much  effort  is  expended  in  schools  generally,  and 
normal  school  particularly,  in  memorizing  the  theories  of  others,  too 
little  to  original  thinking  and  doing.  The  teacher  is  to  work  upon  an 
invisible  intangible  something,  called  mind,  in  order  to  arouse  it  to 
activity  and  to  train  it  in  the  right  direction — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  the  materials  with  which  she  works. 

Methods  are  deductions,  and  to  be  productive  must  have  the  light  of 
originality — personality  of  the  teacher  thrown  in  and  upon  them.  "  In- 
telligent labor  sheds  light  upon  the  path  of  the  laborer."  Children  are 
not  all  cast  in  the  same  mold;  they  at  least  have  individuality,  even 
though  false  teachings  change  the  fact  in  after  life.  They  vary  in  tem- 
peraments as  well  as  in  mental  power,  and  to  be  successfully  trained 
due  attention  must  be  given  to  these  peculiarities. 

The  true  teacher  realizes  the  strength  and  force  of  these  tremendous 
differences,  and  labors  hard  and  long  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  She 
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enters  the  work  full  of  enthusiasm,  inspired  with  a  love  of  learning, 
her  highest  ambition  to  benefit  others,  throws  her  living  self  into  the 
labor,  and  thus  masters  these  seemingly  endless  difficulties  by  lighten- 
ing the  labor  of  to-day  by  bright  visions  of  to-morrow.  Her  children 
imbibe  the  spirit  and  all  is  well. 

Her  aim  is  character-building,  developing  and  strengthening  the  car- 
dinal virtues — obedience,  truth,  and  love — in  whose  trend  follows  order, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  desire  for  knowledge.  As  this 
ideal  is  approximated,  teaching  ceases  to  become  a  task  and  merges 
into  a  pleasure.  Day  by  day  she  sees  the  labor  of  her  head,  heart,  and 
hand  developing  and  bringing  forth  fruit.  The  relation  of  head  to  head 
is  of  secondary  importance  to  that  of  heart  to  heart. 

During  the  past  year  the  Eeaper,  whose  name  is  Death,  has  entered 
our  fold  and  taken  from  us  one  of  our  choicest  and  best,  Miss  Inez 
Kelly.  Her  life  was  a  short  one,  but  full  of  ripe  fruit;  she  labored 
always  to  do  her  whole  duty  and  was  unusually  successful.  We  all, 
teachers  and  classmates,  sincerely  mourn  her  loss. 

Our  class  numbered  at  the  close  of  the  year,  25  young  women, 
each  of  whom  has  labored  zealously  during  the  year.  The  relations 
between  pupils  and  teachers  have  been  most  cordial  and  helpful.  I  feel 
quite  safe  in  predicting  that  the  general  corps  of  teachers  will  be 
benefited  by  the  acquisition. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  course  of  study,  number  of  hours 
per  week,  the  number  of  weeks  pursued,  and  by  whom  taught. 


Study. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Num- 
ber of 
weeks. 


Taught  by- 


Pedagogy  

Psychology  

Physiology  

Methods  of  instruction 

Language  

Geography  

Object  lessons  

Printing  

Penmanship  


Principal. 
Principal. 
Principal. 
Principal. 
Miss  Taylor. 
Miss  Taylor. 
Miss  Hand. 
Miss  Hand. 
Miss  Smith. 


*  Language  above  third  grade  or  grammar  proper ;  arithmetic, 
first  to  eighth  grade,  inclusive. 


reading,  spelling,  and  history  from 


Keeping  in  mind  the  object  of  the  normal  school  to  train  teachers  to 
teach  so  as  to  make  them  expert  in  the  art,  the  most  important  study 
is  pedagogy,  its  object  to  give  scientific  ideas  upon  education  in  gen- 
eral, to  help  the  pupil's  power  of  research,  and  to  form  a  complete  idea 
of  the  end  as  well  as  the  ways  and  means  of  education  in  the  common 
school.  The  science  of  education  has  for  its  base  and  apex  the  nature 
of  the  being  to  be  educated ;  the  laws  which  govern  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 
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Every  faculty  of  our  nature  has  its  own  period  of  development,  as 
well  as  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  development.  The  philosophical  edu- 
cator makes  this  law  the  foundation  and  aim  of  all  his  methods  of 
instruction  and  government,  and  thus  gives  strength  to  the  weak,  en- 
couragement to  the  timid,  and  repression  to  the  precocious. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  (1)  The  nature  of  the  faculties  as  to 
office,  relation,  classification  with  respect  to  their  simultaneous  cultiva- 
tion ;  (2)  subjects  best  adapted ;  (3)  motives ;  (4)  how  to  establish  habits 
of  action ;  (5)  methods  of  instruction;  (6)  application  of  results  to  the 
different  periods,  etc.  Thus  you  will  see  that  our  aim  is  rather  practi- 
cal than  speculative. 

We  merely  seek  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  education ;  to  give  a  body 
of  well-ascertained  truths  respecting  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
human  being,  from  which  the  right  and  sound  methods  of  teaching  and 
training  the  young  may  be  derived. 

Exclusive  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits,  with  a  corresponding  neg- 
lect of  the  physical,  will  reduce  the  physical  powers  to  their  minimum, 
and,  reacting,  will  diminish  the  intellectual  power  also.  Without  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  physiological  and  hygienic  laws  no 
teacher  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  her  work,  for  she  is  apt  to  vitiate  the 
most  perfect  system  of  teaching. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  kindly  and  ably  assisted  us  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
knowledge  by  giving  weekly  talks  upon  the  topics  studied  during  the 
week. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

The  art  of  so  directing  school  affairs  as  to  produce  system,  order,  and 
efficiency  seems  to  be  one  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  normal  school, 
and  should  be  as  thoroughly  and  as  systematically  taught  as  is  arith- 
metic or  any  of  the  fundamental  branches. 

Under  school  management  the  pupil-teacher  learns  to  keep  and  bal- 
ance her  accounts  with  the  school  officers;  to  organize  her  school;  to 
classify  her  pupils;  to  arrange  a  time  and  place  for  everything;  to  learn 
the  art  of  securing  and  holding  attention,  the  art  of  questioning,  the 
order  of  studies,  the  relative  value  of  studies,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
school  ethics. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

To  each  individual  is  given  a  moral  as  well  as  a  rational  nature;  the 
teacher  is  professionally  obligated  to  provide  for  its  cultivation.  Should 
she  neglect  this,  her  first  duty  to  society,  she  is  culpable.  Abundance 
of  material  can  be  found  in  history,  biography,  anecdote,  and  every  day 
life  of  her  pupils.  The  importance  of  right  thinking  and  doing  can  not 
be  overestimated.  Every  opportunity  should  be  embraced  to  cultivate 
and  habituate  right  motives  of  action. 

Sympathy  is  the  underlying  principle  of  all  moral  training;  hence 
the  teacher's  life — her  character — determines  the  character  of  the  school. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

This  subject  has  received,  under  the  careful,  painstaking  training  of 
Miss  Smith,  especial  attention.    The  results  have  been  most  excellent. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Object  lessons  proper  have  received  especial  care  from  Miss  Hand, 
who  has  given  one  hour  per  week  for  twenty  weeks  to  a  most  thorough 
drill,  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

LANGUAGE. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  language  in  the  primary  grades 
by  Miss  Taylor,  whose  chief  effort  has  been  toward  forming  the  habit 
of  correct  expression  of  thought,  both  oral  and  written.  She  first 
presents  an  object  for  thought  and  leads  the  little  ones  to  describe  the 
same  in  a  logical  and  grammatical  manner. 

Sewing  has  been  taught  very  successfully  by  Miss  Syphax,  who  has 
given  one  hour  per  week  during  the  year. 

Music  was  taught  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  drawing  by  Mr.  Hunster,  both 
of  whom  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  subjects  interesting  and 
instructive. 

READING. 

The  how  and  the  what  have  received  careful  consideration.  The  eye 
and  the  hand  have  been  trained  in  describing  the  details  of  the  word- 
picture,  as  in  spelling  and  in  writing;  while  for  training  the  mouth  and 
ear  to  their  part  of  the  process,  the  phonic  device  has  been  found  both 
serviceable  and  psychological.  At  every  step  the  mind  is  taught  to 
rely  upon  its  own  powers. 

PRACTICE. 

"The  possession  of  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it 
the  faculty  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others." 

To  acquire  and  to  impart  are  very  dissimilar  mental  operations. 
The  art  of  imparting  is  the  main  qualification  of  a  normal  pupil.  Since 
he  who  would  become  an  expert  must  practice,  it  follows  that  the 
practical  side  of  normal  training  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  After  ten 
weeks'  instruction  in  science  and  art  of  teaching,  the  pupils  are  sent 
into  the  practice  schools  of  the  primary  grades,  where  they  remain  for 
two  weeks,  observing  the  model  lessons  in  teaching  and  governing,  as 
given  by  teachers  in  practice  schools  and  the  principal.  Each  pupil 
keeps  a  journal,  in  which  she  records  lessons  given,  noting  what  prin- 
ciples have  been  applied,  etc.,  and  takes  general  observations.  This 
journal  is  inspected  and  criticized  by  the  teachers  and  principal.  After 
this  probationary  period,  they  are  practiced  in  all  that  devolves  upon  a 
regular  teacher.    They  prepare  the  lessons  to  be  taught  and  submit 
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them  to  the  examination  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  practice  school 
to  whose  pnpils  the  lesson  is  to  be  given.  She  goes  over  the  whole 
lesson  carefully,  pointing  out  errors  or  defects,  and  gives  due  credit 
for  whatever  merits  commendation.  During  March  and  April,  each 
pupil  is  assigned  to  full  charge  of  a  first  grade  school,  and  the 
teacher  in  charge  aids,  suggests,  and  reports  to  the  principal,  who 
makes  daily  visits  to  these  schools. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Superintendent,  to  make  the  following  suggestions 
for  broadening  and  improving  the  work  done  in  the  normal  school. 

(1)  A  more  liberal  supply  of  text  and  reference  books. 

(2)  The  change  in  high-school  course  for  those  intending  to  take 
normal  examination. 

(3)  That  a  piano  be  purchased  for  the  school. 

(4)  That  Magruder  building  be  used  exclusively  for  normal  school 
purposes. 

(5)  That  a  kindergarten  be  opened  in  the  building  for  the  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  normal  pupils. 

(6)  That  all  marking  in  normal  school  for  standing  be  abolished; 
that  in  its  stead  an  examination,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  teach- 
ing qualification,  be  held  under  the  control  and  entire  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  and  trustees,  and  appointments  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  such  standing. 

(7)  That  the  greatest  care  be  exercised  in  selecting  material  for  the 
normal  school,  attention  being  directed  not  alone  to  the  possession  of 
knowledge,  but  that  each  one  has  a  physical  as  well  as  moral  qualifi- 
cation. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  hearty  and 
cheerful  cooperation  to  teachers  of  the  school,  trustees,  and  yourself. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Lucy  E.  Moten, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of Public  Schools. 


DRAWING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 

Dear  Sir:  I  realize  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  compliments,  but 
rather  a  time  to  present  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  public,  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  work  assigned  to  me. 

Each  year  brings  new  requirements,  and  therefore  new  developments. 
Ambition  inspires  one  to  make  plans  which,  for  want  of  time,  material, 
or  other  causes,  scarcely  ever  materialize.  Last  year  was  not  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 
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I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that,  by  the  help  of  my  assistants  and  a 
more  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  regular  teachers,  the  year's  work 
closed  with  gratifying  results. 

I  endeavored  to  keep  the  regular  teachers  informed  in  a  general  way, 
by  having  grade  meetings.  A  great  deal  of  individual  instruction  was 
given  by  the  special  teachers,  which  proved  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
regular  teachers  and  pupils.  I  also  requested  all  teachers  to  apply  to 
me  for  instruction.  Still  I  am  satisfied  that  some  teachers  did  not  re- 
ceive the  attention  I  should  have  been  glad  to  give. 

My  assistants  worked  by  programs  made  to  cover  every  school  hour, 
with  no  intermission  except  the  regular  recess  time. 

I  was  unable  to  visit  the  graded  schools,  my  time  being  consumed 
by  teaching  the  regular  and  special  classes  of  the  high  and  normal 
schools.  The  only  graded  schools  I  found  time  to  visit  were  those  re- 
ported as  being  behind  in  their  work.  I  regret  my  inability  to  visit  the 
graded  schools  in  a  general  way. 

While  I  do  not  believe  in  flattery,  yet  I  know  that  an  honest  compli- 
ment is  never  lost  on  a  worthy  teacher  or  pupil.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  desire  such  encouragement,  and, 
though  I  do  not  often  have  the  privilege  or  pleasure  to  give  it,  yet,  I 
believe  the  other  gentlemen  associated  with  me  do  not  fail  in  this 
matter. 

An  effort  was  made  to  make  the  work  practical  in  all  schools  from 
the  first  through  the  high  school.  Material  work  was  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  drawing.  The  material  work  seems  to  interest  and 
benefit  the  pupils  more  than  the  drawing  alone. 

We  have  to  thank  you  for  furnishing  more  material  than  usual. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  used  will  prove,  I  trust,  the  wisdom  of  such 
expenditure. 

The  first  and  second  grade  schools  pursued  the  same  course  as  last 
year.  In  some  respects  the  work  was  improved,  the  teachers  seem  to 
realize  the  value  of  object  lessons,  and  hence  they  do  not  rely  on  black- 
board illustrations  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

The  clay  work  was  good,  though  not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been. 
A  great  deal  of  instruction  is  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school 
on  this  subject,  but  many  teachers  allow  the  clay  to  get  hard;  then 
come  hammers  and  water,  then  mud;  last,  but  not  least,  disgust.  All 
of  this  might  be  avoided  with  a  little  care.  Although  many  teachers 
find  clay  work  disagreeable,  yet  I  think  all  agree  that  it  is  the  best 
material  to  impress  form;  therefore  its  use  should  be  continued. 

Stick-laying,  paper-folding,  and  paper-cutting  were  carried  on  in 
about  the  usual  way,  a  few  new  features  being  added. 

In  these  grades  the  subject  of  color  has  not  been  taught,  except  per- 
haps by  a  few  teachers.  I  hope  the  Prang  colors  will  be  introduced  the 
coming  year  in  all  grades  from  first  through  the  fourth. 

The  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades  was  better  than  it  has  ever 
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been  in  these  schools.  Tablets  were  used,  and  the  absence  of  printed 
text-books  or  manuals  made  it  necessary  to  give  the  teachers  detailed 
instruction  on  each  lesson.  A  number  of  lessons  was  given  to  each 
teacher.  These  were  required  of  her  school.  Then  a  certain  amount  of 
material  work  was  given.  All  teachers  were  encouraged  to  develop  the 
principles  upon  which  the  lessons  were  given  and  to  make  other  similar 
nes.  It  gives  the  special  teachers  more  work.  It  also  gives  the  pupils 
more  instruction  to  carry  on  the  work  in  this  way. 

The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan 
as  last  year,  using  the  regular  text-books.  Their  book  work  was  very 
good,  but  their  paper  work  outside  of  the  book  was  better. 

The  eighth-grade  schools  did  very  good  work.  This  was  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  work  was  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  third 
and  fourth  grade  schools. 

The  high- school  work  was  creditable.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  worked  hard  on  their  drawing,  and  no 
doubt  would  do  excellent  work  if  they  had  worked  as  hard  in  the  graded 
schools.  The  fact  that  a  pupil  who  can  not  draw  at  all  can  enter  the 
high  school  gives  this  subject  a  disadvantage  that  others  do  not  have. 

It  has  always  given  me  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  normal  classes.  The 
class  of  1892  is  no  exception.  The  uniform,  ladylike  manner  in  which 
they  received  me  as  a  teacher  will  always  be  remembered  with  pleas- 
ure and  appreciation.  Their  regular,  patient,  and  faithful  application 
to  the  work  assigned  entitles  them  to  the  highest  praise. 

My  assistants  have  been  faithful  and  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
of  work,  but  still  they  can  not  visit  the  schools  often  enough. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  another  teacher  be  appointed. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  referring  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Mary  Allen,  my  pupil  and  assistant.  Miss  Allen  was  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  Though  in  poor  health  at  the  time,  yet  full  of 
ambition  and  hope,  she  entered  upon  her  work.  In  a  few  weeks  her 
health  began  to  fail  rapidly.  On  the  29th  Xovember,  1891,  she  died 
while  seated  in  a  chair  making  out  her  monthly  report. 
Tery  respectfully, 

T.  W.  HUNSTER, 

Director  of  Drawing, 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
394A  14 
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MUSIC. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  Through  the  kind  providence  of  Him  who  shapes  our 
destinies  we  are  again  permitted  to  lay  before  you  our  report  for  the 
school  year  of  1891-'92. 

Much  time  and  care  have  been  devoted  to  the  endeavor  to  suppress 
that  which  seems  to  be  an  innate  tendency,  viz,  loud  and  boisterous 
singing,  accompanied  with  coarseness  of  utterance  and  improper  artic- 
ulation. We  feel  that  progress  and  improvement  has  been  made  in 
that  direction,  but  not  the  amount  to  be  desired,  for  what  we  have 
striven  to  inculcate  during  the  day  we  are  sorry  to  state,  in  many 
instances,  has  been  lost  on  the  wings  of  the  succeeding  night. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  past  school  year  so  little  time 
&s  one  hour  per  week  has  been  allotted  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
music.  That  amount  of  time  is  insufficient  for  most  teachers.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  can  possibly  accomplish  the  work  laid  out  in 
the  time  specified.  We  make  mention  of  this  fact  because  it  is  our 
desire  that  our  teachers  may  have  no  reasonable  grounds  for  further 
complaint. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  pupils,  especially  of  the  higher 
grades,  should  feel  that  the  amount  of  importance  attached  to  music  is 
of  minor  consideration  and  unequal  to  that  of  other  studies.  The 
result  is  they  concentrate  all  their  energy  in  other  directions,  leaving 
themselves  deficient  in  music. 

Thus  they  enter  the  normal  school  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  the 
teacher. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  prospects  for  the  coming  years  seem 
brighter,  for  the  reason  that  every  pupil  of  the  high  school  in  the  past 
year  has  been  compelled  to  furnish  himself  with  a  music  reader  and  to 
give  due  attention  to  the  study  of  that  branch. 

In  conclusion,  considering  the  small  amount  of  time  at  the  disposal 
of  our  teachers  and  the  number  of  half-day  sessions  during  thj  year, 
on  examination  we  found,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  which  your 
attention  is  directed  in  another  paper,  the  schools  doing  well  ana  on 
the  advance. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  F.  Grant, 
J.  T.  Layton, 
Teachers  of  Music. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 
Dear  Sir:  With  pleasure  I  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
closing  year: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  scholastic  year  we  entered  upon  our 
second  of  health  exercises  in  the  schools.  The  foundation  was  well 
laid  the  previous  year  and  we  had  but  to  continue  the  weaving  of  the 
thread  to  form  the  network.  Marked  improvement  has  been  shown  in 
all  grades  and  the  entire  year  has  been  a  progressive  one.  The  schools 
were  visited  twice  a  month,  as  last  year,  and  then  the  special  teacher 
instructed  the  pupils,  reviewing  previous  lessons,  always  proceedings 
on  psychological  principles  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  time 
allotted  to  each  lesson  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  the  pupils 
being  required  to  do  their  best  as  regards  accuracy  and  regularity  in 
the  performance  of  the  work. 

Special  courses  were  laid  out  for  the  various  grades  which  the  spe- 
cial teachers  followed,  making  changes  where  it  was  deemed  advisable. 
The  plans  were  arranged  according  to  the  age,  muscular  endurance, 
and  ability  of  the  pupils.  We  ever  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  old 
maxim,  u  Well  begun  is  half  done,"  and  very  often  did  we  see  the  truth 
of  it  verified. 

Accuracy  and  great  precision  were  displayed  in  obeying  the  signals 
for  rising  and  sitting,  which  in  not  a  few  cases  fairly  rivaled  military 
precision;  this  was  due  to  the  interest  the  regular  teacher  and  pupils 
took  in  our  work,  each  striving  to  do  his  best. 

No  little  stress  was  laid  on  correct  breathing,  the  pupils'  ideas  being 
much  better  than  the  previous  year.  With  the  hygiene  and  physiology 
to  substantiate  our  teaching,  it  took  but  a  short  while  for  the  pupils  to 
learn  the  right  way,  and,  once  learned,  their  inclination  to  do  the  wrong 
begins  to  disappear.  Every  lesson  closed  with  a  respiratory  exercise, 
being  one  of  the  best  means  of  rest. 

Exercises  for  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs  were  taught,  as  well  as  re- 
laxing and  energizing  exercises.  Our  work  this  year  was  more  exten- 
sive than  last  year,  beginning  in  the  first  grade  and  ending  in  the 
Normal  School.  The  first  eight  grades  showed  a  most  remarkable  im- 
provement, and  all  schools  deserve  some  words  of  praise.  While  alt 
did  not  attain  the  same  degree  of  excellence,  yet  some  slight  progress 
was  to  be  observed. 

Lessons  were  given  in  the  high  school  to  the  girls  only,  instruction 
being,  as  in  other  schools,  twice  a  month,  but  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  composing  the  classes  the  desired  satisfactory  result  was 
not  obtained. 

The  normal  pupils  deserve  special  mention  for  their  remarkable  inter- 
est in  the  work;  their  zeal  was  truly  marvelous,  and  many  deserve  the 
special  marking  ''excellent."    If  they  carry  with  them  the  knowledge- 
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obtained  of  the  child  physically,  his  needs  and  desires,  much  good  will 
be  accomplished  in  the  schoolroom  as  an  aid  to  discipline. 

Instruction  in  the  Normal  School  was  generally  confined  to  the  teach- 
ing of  primary  work.  During  their  practice  teaching  the  schools  were 
visited  and  each  required  to  give  a  lesson.  It  is  ever  true  that  a  child 
loves  a  good  disciplinarian,  one  who  combines  firmness  with  kindness. 
Such  is  to  be  hoped  the  normal  pupils  will  make. 
.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  schools  to  be  visited  daily  and  the 
small  teaching  force,  visits  for  supervision  were  very  few. 

Yet  we  did  our  best  under  the  circumstances.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings  visited  the  previous  year,  we  had  added  this  year  the  Slater, 
Phillips,  High,  and  Normal  schools. 

In  conclusion,  perm  it  me  to  thank  Miss  George  for  her  assistance  and 
support;  the  teachers  of  the  regular  schools;  the  supervising  principals; 
the  trustees;  and  you,  our  kind  superintendent,  who,  when  interest 
flagged  and  spirits  were  low,  by  remarks  of  encouragement,  which 
were  not  "  scattered  as  chaff  to  the  wind,"  made  light  our  hearts  and 
helped  strew  our  path  with  roses  instead  of  thorns.  Wishing  the  work 
much  success,  I  remain, 
Yours  respectfully, 

0.  H.  Thomas, 
Directress  of  Physical  Culture, 

Mr.  (jr.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1892. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1892: 

I  think  this  year's  work  shows  great  improvement  in  all  the  branches, 
and  it  seems  that  all  the  teachers  have  done  their  best  to  improve  the 
schools.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  manual-training  schools  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  found  that  our  course  is  followed  in  their  schools. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  our  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  any  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  visit.  In  some  training  schools  I  visited  I  found 
that  the  boys  have  six  hours  a  week  and  keep  up  with  their  other 
studies,  and  I  hope  that  more  time  will  be  given  to  our  pupils,  and  that 
the  teachers  will  give  more  support  to  this  branch  than  heretofore. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  manual-training  schools  was  646,  there 
being  88  in  the  metal  shop  and  558  in  the  four  carpenter  shops,  making 
an  increase  this  year  of  40  pupils.  The  number  of  pieces  made  in  my 
department  this  year  is  about  1,500. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  work  has  been  followed  as  heretofore, 
beginning  by  squaring  and  trimming  a  piece  of  lumber  3  inches  wide, 
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seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  8  inches  long;  mortising  and  tenon- 
ing, dovetailing  and  inlaying,  mo1  ling  by  hand,  O.  G.,  crown  O.  G., 
and  nosing.  The  lessons  included  instructions  on  the  nature  and  use 
of  tools,  instruction  and  practice  in  shop  drawing,  elementary  work 
with  plane,  chisel,  and  saw  ;  different  kinds  of  joints,  timber  splices, 
cross  joints,  mortise  and  tenons,  miter  and  frame  work;  examples  in 
building,  framing,  roof  trusses,  and  making  small  articles  of  furniture 
and  cabinetwork. 

TURNING. 

A  course  in  wood-turning  extended  through  a  part  of  the  second  and 
third  years.  The  lessons  comprised,  first,  nature  and  use  of  lathe  and 
tools,  plain  and  straight  turning,  caliper  work  to  different  diameters 
and  lengths,  simple  and  compound  curves,  screw  plates  and  chuck 
work,  hollow  and  spherical  turning;  second,  a  variety  of  whole  and 
split  patent  core  work,  giving  the  pupils  practice  in  forming  irregular 
shapes  in  wood  with  lathe  and  carving  tools,  as  well  as  familiarity  with 
the  nature  and  use  of  patterns  for  molding. 

METAL  WORK. 

The  metal  shop  consists  of  seven  forges  and  five  lathes.  The  first 
lessons  are  given  in  forge  work,  welding,  and  the  making  of  iron  hooks, 
hasps,  and  staples;  hardening  and  tempering  of  steel;  vise  work;  chip- 
ping  and  filing  in  vise  benches;  instructions  on  lathe  and  drill  chucks; 
drill  reamers,  taps  and  dies,  gauges,  files,  cutting  tools,  and  special  ap- 
pliances for  machinery;  molding  and  casting  in  soft  metal. 

The  lessons  were  so  arranged  that  pupils  in  making  a  series  of  arti- 
cles may  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  metals  under  various 
conditions,  and  with  successive  steps  in  working  it  by  hand  into  simple 
and  complex  forms,  upsetting,  bending,  cutting,  punching,  welding  by 
various  methods,  tool-forging,  tempering,  and  hardening.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  work  lectures  were  given  on  the  metallurgy  and  working 
of  metals  nsed  in  the  industrial  arts. 

The  work  included  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel  and  brass,  plain  and 
cylindrical  turning,  turning  to  various  diameters  and  lengths,  taper- 
turning,  facing  with  chuck  and  face  plates,  drilling,  both  in  drill  and 
lathes,  reaming,  boring,  screw-cutting  with  lathe  taps  and  dies,  planing, 
slotting,  etc.,  with  planer  and  sharper,  and  milling  various  forms. 

Lectures  were  also  given  during  the  year  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  machine  work  in  metal,  such  as  forms,  constructions,  and 
the  use  of  machines,  cutting  tools,  gearing,  gauge,  screw  threads,  etc. 
Some  pieces  of  construction  work  were  given  to  the  classes.  All  draw- 
ings with  dimensions  required  were  put  on  the  blackboard,  and  then 
copied  on  paper  by  the  pupils,  thus  each  one  works  from  his  own  drawing. 

This  was  supplemented  wherever  necessary  by  the  actual  construction 
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of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher  before  the  class  by  inspection  and  direction 
at  the  bench. 

I  feel  that  there  are  reasons  for  gratification  in  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  year.  A  good  year's  work  was  done  and  evident  progress  was 
made  in  the  ways  of  doing  better  work,  the  results  of  which  may  be 
looked  for  another  year. 

Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  L.  A.  Cornish,  the  trustee,  for  the  support 
and  assistance,  and  also  the  supervising  principals,  and  yon,  sir,  for 
that  official  courtesy  which  you  know  so  well  how  to  show  to  those 
associated  with  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Hill, 
Director  of  Manual  Training. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


COOKING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  tender  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  cooking 
schools  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions: 

Our  work  began  practically  the  first  week  in  October.  The  school  of 
the  seventh  division,  in  the  Stevens  building,  had  an  enrollment  of  210 
pupils,  in  charge  of  Miss  H.  V.  Tibbs.  Cost  of  school,  $86.87.  In  the 
eighth  division  B,  the  school  in  the  Randall  building  had  enrolled  131 
pupils  under  Miss  M.  E.  Ware.  Cost  of  school,  $81.25.  In  the  Miller 
building  were  two  schools.  School  No.  2,  under  Miss  C.  G.  Arnold,  had 
an  enrollment  of  157  pupils,  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and 
High  School.  Cost  of  school,  $80.16.  In  room  No.  1,  there  were  from 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  High  School  108  pupils  under  my 
care,  being  assisted  on  Thursdays  by  Miss  M.  E.  Ware.  Cost  of  school f 
$90.35. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

The  plan  of  work  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  with 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  dishes  made.  To  do  this  we  used  our 
means  for  materials  as  judiciously  as  we  possibly  could.  At  each  lesson 
the  children  not  only  made  the  dish  and  discussed  the  food  materials, 
etc.,  but  we  had  the  cost  of  the  recipe  estimated,  and  taught  them  how 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  quantities  of  materials  used  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  served;  knowing  how  many  good  cooks 
fail  in  this  respect  and  become  the  loser  thereby. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  made  by  the  girls  in  these  two 
grades.  We  feel  that  they  fully  understand  the  fundamental  principles 
of  cooking,  and  are  able  to  make  the  simple  dishes  under  each. 
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The  cookbooks  compiled  by  these  pupils,  with  our  guidance,  show 
the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  and  will  ever  be  of  value  to  the  girls, 
in  that  they  contain  recipes  of  dishes  which  they  themselves  have  ob- 
served and  assisted  in  making".  Hence  they  need  not  loss,  time  nor 
material,  as  their  recipes,  if  carefully  followed,  need  never  result  in  fail- 
ure. The  efforts  made  at  home  by  many  of  these  children  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  work  done  by  the  advanced  classes  in  cooking  has  been  a  de- 
cided improvement  to  that  of  any  previous  year.  Six  classes  from  the 
High  School  and  the  eighth  grade  of  Garnet  building  took  the  third- 
year  course.  Many  difficult  dishes,  such  as  clear  soups,  stews,  salads, 
puff  paste,  fruit  cake,  preserving  of  fruits,  etc.,  were  successfully  made 
by  these  young  ladies.  The  nicety  with  which  they  have  learned  to 
prepare  plain  and  fancy  food  repays  abundantly  for  our  pains  and  labor 
to  teach  them  this  useful  art;  for  it  is  very  true,  as  Meredith  says, 
civilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks. 

The  annual  exhibition  at  Miller  building,  June  17  and  18,  brought  our 
work  to  a  close.  The  specimens  brought  in  by  the  pupils  were  greater 
in  number  and  better  in  quality  than  at  any  previous  exhibit.  The 
teachers  have  worked  earnestly.  During  my  examination  of  the  sev- 
eral schools  in  May,  I  noted  the  great  improvement  brought  about  only 
by  the  study  and  care  of  teachers  and  pupils.  By  no  means  have  we 
reached  perfection  in  the  work,  but  are  hopeful  that  another  year  will 
bring  a  still  greater  success. 

I  must  not  close  without  mentioning  that  during  January,  February, 
and  March  Ave  taught  on  Saturdays  a  class  of  grown  persons  from  the 
night  schools.  As  many  of  them  followed  cooking  as  a  vocation,  the 
course  of  lessons  proved  greatly  beneficial.  The  expenses  of  this  class 
were  met  by  the  Ladies'  Industrial  Association,  whom  I  commend  for 
their  great  generosity  toward  the  working  girls  of  our  city,  as  with  the 
latter  will  always  be  my  most  earnest  sympathies,  and  I  do  hope  that 
another  year  we  will  be  enabled  to  extend  this  work  to  the  girls  who 
attend  the  night  schools. 

Thanking  the  trustees,  superintendent,  teachers,  and  parents  for  the 
great  interest  taken  in  our  schools  this  term,  I  am, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  B.  Cook, 
Directress  of  Cooking. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
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SEWING. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  30, 1892. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  a  report  of 
sewing,  as  carried  on  under  my  supervision  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
school  divisions,  for  the  year  1891-92 : 

We  have  had  a  successful  years'  work.  Owing  to  an  increase  in  our 
force  it  has  given  smaller  classes  to  the  teachers,  thus  allowing  more 
time  of  the  sewing  hour  to  devote  to  pupils.  A  more  complete  course 
had  been  adopted  this  year  than  in  previous  years.  Special  instructions 
have  been  given  in  special  practice  lessons,  and  not  so  much  stress  put 
on  continual  garment-making  as  formerly.  Starting  with  the  first  year 
work,  theory  and  the  mastering  of  the  seven  difficult  stitches  used  in 
plain  sewing  have  been  the  main  features.  Practice  lessons  in  these 
stitches  have  been  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher,  the  pupils  using  practice  cloth  of  half-bleached  muslin  and 
colored  sewing  thread.  Quite  a  pleasing  feature  of  work  m  this  grade 
has  been  the  drawing  of  difficult  objects  on  practice  cloth  by  the  pupils  j 
also  border  designs  taught  in  drawing  lessons,  and  the  pupils  outlining 
them  in  stitching,  backstitching,  and  running. 

Any  number  of  original  designs  were  drawn  by  the  pupils.  This 
they  seemed  to  enjoy,  as  it  prevented  them  from  tiring  of  the  same- 
ness that  occurs  in  practicing  stiches  on  long  strips  of  cloth.  A  little 
sewing  bag  was  made  by  each  pupil,  after  the  stitches  were  thoroughly 
learned  by  them.  This  they  will  use  in  the  future  for  putting  their 
work  in.  Some  girls  who  were  quick  with  the  needle  hemmed  hand- 
kerchiefs and  neckties  for  themselves,  aside  from  completing  the  course 
as  laid  down  for  them. 

Commencing  with  buttonhole  making,  two  months  were  allotted  for 
lesson  in  the  fourth  grade,  although  the  pupil  continued  to  practice 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year  when  spare  moments  occur.  This 
lesson  is  followed  by  practice  in  patching,  using  striped  material  to 
patch  on,  bias  joinings,  using  blocked  gingham  for  this  lesson,  and  fell- 
ing, gathering,  and  placing  band  onto  gathers.  Only  one  garment,  an 
underwaist  of  one  piece,  is  required  in  this  grade.  Each  little  girl 
made  one,  completing  it  with  buttonholes-  and  buttons.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  note  the  amount  of  interest  they  took  in  making  this  little  gar- 
ment. 

Buttonhole  practice  has  been  continued  in  the  fifth  grade  as  a  regu- 
lar  lesson.  In  fact,  it  is  never  dropped  entirely  fro:*  the  course,  but  to 
allow  time  for  other  important  lessons  we  can  only  give  a  very  limited 
amount  of  time  to  it  as  a  practice  lesson.  Gusset  set  has  been  beau- 
tifully done.  It  is  a  very  important  lesson,  and  one  that  requires  both 
attention  and  time.  Yet  by  using  the  angles  in  drawing,  as  a  help  for 
illustration,  it  has  been  easily  grasped  by  the  pupils.  Indeed,  the 
drawing  teacher  has  little  idea,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  assistance  his 
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lessons  render  the  sewing  teacher.  In  comparing  the  directions  of 
stitches  to  lines  in  drawing  the  one  helps  the  other.  Practice  lessons 
in  three  darns  were  given — stockings  darning,  cross  darn,  and  tear. 

Some  excellent  specimens  were  shown  by  the  teachers  in  this  work. 
Hem  stitching,  fancy  stitching,  tucking,  and  border  designs  on  ging- 
ham completed  the  practice  lessons  in  this  grade,  when  the  making  of 
various  kinds  of  garments  was  taken  up. 

Skirt^eutting  and  making,  and  cutting  and  making  onderwaist  lias 
been  the  principal  work  of  the  sixth  grade.  As  we  draw  from  this 
grade  classes  composed  of  the  largest  girls  for  the  dress-making  shops, 
the  making  of  these  two  garments  was  introduced  so  as  to  benefit  the 
smaller  pupils  who  are  able  to  attend.  The  practice  lessons  given  have 
been  the  rolling  and  whipping  on  of  ruffles,  knitting  and  buttonhole 
practice.  The  pupils  through  the  four  grades  prepare  all  of  the  work  ; 
the  teacher  only  directs.  The  lessons  given  are  certainly  very  practi- 
cal, and  needlework  in  our  schools  to-day  is  in  an  excellent  condi- 
tion. 

DRESSMAKING-  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  dressmaking  shops  have  been  attended  with  great  success,  and 
the  ladies  instructing  in  this  department  are  well  equipped  for  their 
work.  Owing  to  an  additional  teacher  more  classes  have  been  formed, 
and  a  larger  number  have  received  instruction.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  girls  have  regularly  attended  during  the  year,  an  increase 
of  78  from  last  year.  The  course  of  instruction  has  remained  about  the 
same,  as  having  but  one  year  in  this  department,  but  little  more  can  be 
added.  The  improvements  made  in  the  shops  this  year  have  greatly 
benefited  the  pupils,  as  it  has  given  them  better  facilities  to  work 
with.  The  girls  were  taught  to  make  plain  skirts  and  cut  and  fit. 
Quite  a  number  made  their  own  dresses  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
from  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  shops. 

The  exhibitions.  June  17  and  18.  were  very  creditable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils. 

I  regret  we  were  not  able  to  open  a  shop  in  South  Washington  this 
year,  but  trust  that  we  may  be  able  to  accommodate  the  pupils  in  that 
locality  another  term. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Beginning  the  1st  of  October,  I  gave  regular  instructions  in  the  nor- 
mal school  each  week.  The  whole  course  of  practice  lessons  as  carried 
on  in  our  four  grades  have  been  given  them,  and  I  feel  confident  that 
together  with  a  former  knowledge  of  sewing  gained  at  home  that  suc- 
cessful teachers  can  be  appointed  from  this  class.  Trained  sewing- 
teachers  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  advancement  of  the  work. 
Also  a  knowledge  of  school  management  and  discipline,  which  is  gained 
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in  the  normal  school,  is  requisite.  I  favor  trained  teachers  for  the 
work,  and  depend  on  this  school  for  support  in  the  work. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  principal,  Miss  Moten,  and  the  young  ladies  of 
her  class  for  the  interest  manifested  in  the  work  and  courtesies  shown 
me. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 

Believing  that  kindergarten  sewing  should  be  a  preparatory  course 
to  the  execution  of  actual  stitches,  and  the  management  of  the  work, 
J  experimented  in  two  schools  this  year  in  the  work,  with  excellent 
results.  Two  schools  were  kindly  offered  me,  one  first  grade  in  the 
Magruder  building  and  a  second  grade  in  the  Jones  building.  Ten 
lessons  were  given  each  class,  covering  a  half  hour  for  each  lesson,  both 
boys  and  girls  receiving  instruction.  It  was  very  pleasant  work,  as 
well  as  beneficial.  In  grade  1,  the  sewing  cards  of  letters  and  num- 
bers were  used,  the  forms  and  di  signs  being  used  in  the  second 
grade.  So  much  can  be  taught  from  it,  viz :  Formation  of  letters,  and 
numbers,  reading,  spelling,  number,  language,  forms,  color,  design,  pre- 
cision, and  as  a  help  to  seeing,  management  of  needle,  thread,  and 
material.  It  is  a  very  interesting,  busy  work,  the  various  shades  of 
the  worsteds  used  being  attractive  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil.  I  hope  this 
work  will  become  universal  throughout  the  first  and  second  grades 
next  term. 

In  summing  up  the  year's  work,  it  has  been  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess and  improvement.  In  April  and  May  I  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  all  the  schools,  and  found  by  results  that  the  sewing  teachers 
have  spared  no  pains  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  promptly 
respond  to  the  regular  meetings,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance 
the  work. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  continued  interest  shown  in  the  work  by  the 
regular  teachers  and  supervising  principals. 

Thanking  you  and  Mr.  Cornish  for  your  kindness  and  consideration, 
I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  E.  Syphax, 
Directress  of  Setving. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
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LOCAL  COMMITTEES. 


Divisions. 


First  .. 
Second. 
Third.. 


Fourth 
Fifth  . 
Sixth  .. 


Xames. 


Terras  expire. 


Addresses. 


J.J.  Darlington,  esq 

Paul  T.  Bowen  

James  W.  Whelpley 


Davia  H.  Hazen,  M.  D . 
Jesse  H.  Wilson,  esq  . . 
A.  H.  Witmer,  H.  D  . . . 

F.  J.  Shadd,  M.  D  

Seventh   Blanche  K.  Bruce  

Eighth   L.A.Cornish  


Sept.  13,1895 

...do  

...do  


Sept. 
Sept. 
...do 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


13, 1894 
13, 1895 

13, 1891 
13, 1895 
13, 1894 


410  Fifth  street  northwest. 
1702  Fourth  street  northwest. 
American  Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, 1405  Gr  street  northwest. 
407  Sixth  street  southwest. 
344  D  street  northwest. 
St.  Elizabeth  Insane  Asylum. 
Freedmen's  Hospital. 
City  Hall. 

Sixth  Auditor's  Office,  Busch  Building. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

President . — James  W.  Whelpley,  1405  G  street  northwest. 
Secretary. — J.  G.  Falck,  Franklin  school. 

Superintendent  of  schools. — W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Franklin  school. 
Superintendent  of  colored  schools.— G.  F.  T.  Cook,  A.  M.,  Sumner  school. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  stated  meetings  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 


1 

J  each  month,  and  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  June. 




STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 
On  rules:  Messrs.  Bruce,  Witmer,  Bowen. 

On  ways  and  means,  supplies,  and  accounts :  Messrs.  Whelpley,  Hazen,  Cornish, 
Bowen. 

On  buildings,  repairs,  and  furniture:  Messrs.  Bowen,  Witmer,  Cornish. 

On  normal  and  high  schools  and  scholarships:  Messrs.  Darlington,  Wilson, 

Bruce,  Whelpley. 
On  teachers  and  janitors:  Messrs.  Wilson,  Witmer,  Shadd. 

On  text-books,  studies,  and  examinations  and  promotions  of  pupils  :  Messrs.  Hazen, 
Wilson,  Bruce. 

On  penmanship,  music,  and  discipline:  Messrs.  Shadd,  Witmer,  Hazen. 
On  industrial  education,  drawing,  and  night  schools:  Messrs.  C Ornish,  Darling- 
ton, Whelpley. 
On  library  and  report:  Messrs.  Witmer,  Darlington,  Shadd. 


BRIEF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY. 


FIBST  SIX  1)1  VISIONS. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

W.  B.  Powell,  Franklin  school. 

»  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

First  division  N.  D.  Cram  Deimison  school. 

Second  division  (A)  N.  P.  Gage  Seaton  school. 

Second  division  (B)  C.  S.  Clark  Gales  school. 

Third  division  A.  T.  Stuart  Wallach  school. 

Fourth  division  Isaac  Fairbrother  Jefferson  school. 

Fifth  division  B.  T.  Janney  Curtis  school. 

Sixth  division  (A)   J.  R.  Keene  Monroe  school. 

Sixth  division  (B)  J.  T.  Freeman  Van  Buren  school. 

Primary  grades  L.  A.  Denney  (Miss)  Franklin  school. 

PRINCIPALS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Lane  Central  high  school. 

C.  M.  Lacey  Sites  Eastern  high  school. 

E.  C.  Westcott  (Miss)  Western  high  school. 

C.  A.  Davis  Business  high  school. 

.1.  G.  Myers  (Mrs.)  Franklin  school. 

A.E.  Scammell  (Miss)  1108  Maryland  avenue  south- 
west. 

.S.  E.  W.  Fuller  (Mrs.)  2611  Messmore  avenue. 

.J.  A.  Chamberlain  626  O  street  northwest. 

.E.  S.  Jacobs  (Miss)  1009  S  street  northwest. 

.M.  W.  Cate  (Mrs.)  217  I  street  northwest. 

Rebecca  Stoneroad  (Miss)  ..  1308  Thirteenth  street  north- 
west. 


Principal  normal  school . . . 
Directress  of  music  


Directress  of  drawing  

Director  of  manual  training- 
Directress  of  cooking  

Directress  of  sewing  

Directress  of  physical  cul- 
ture. 


SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  DIVISIONS.  (Colored.) 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

G.  F.  T.  Cook,  Sumner  school. 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

Seventh  division  H.  P.  Montgomery  Sumner  school. 

Eighth  division  (A)  W.  S.  Montgomery  John  F.  Cook  school. 

Eighth  division  (B)  J.  H.  N.  Waring  Lincoln  school. 

Principal  high  school  F.  L.  Cardozo  M  street,  between  New  Jer- 
sey avenue  and  First  street  , 
northwest. 

Principal  normal  school  L.  E.  Moten  (Miss)  Magruder  school. 

Director  of  music  H.  F.  Grant  2040     Seventeenth  street 

northwest. 

Director  of  drawing  T.  W.  Hunster  Fifteenth  street  and  Kene- 

saw  avenue  northwest. 

Director  of  manual  training.  J.  H.  Hill  2521  Sixth  street  northwest. 

Directress  of  cooking  M.  B.  Cook  (Mrs.)  215  Prince  street.  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 

Directress  of  sewing  C.  E.  Syphax  (Mrs.)  1447  Pierce  Place  northwest 

Directress  of  physical  cul-  M.  P.  Evans  (Mrs.)  934  S  street  nortbwest. 

ture. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Gentlemen  :  We  herewith  transmit  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  first  six  divisions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  also  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
divisions,  accompanied  in  each  instance  by  full,  interesting,  and  valu- 
able reports  from  their  several  supervising  principals,  and  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  high  schools,  for  the  school  year  1892-'93.  The  more  care- 
fully these  reports  are  examined  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  found 
the  history  of  the  schools  for  the  scholastic  year.  In  all  departments 
the  results  obtained  have  been  gratifying,  and  the  majority  of  them 
exhibit  a  highly  satisfactory  degree  of  efficiency  and  success.  The 
board  of  directors,  in  submitting  them,  will  confine  themselves  to 
emphasizing  several  of  the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  schools. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

For  some  years  preceding  the  school  year  1886-'s7  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  school  buildings  were  fixed  at  an  arbitrary  figure  of 
$100,000,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  schools.  The  result  was  that 
the  attendance  of  pupils  rapidly  outgrew  the  provision  made  for  them, 
so  that,  at  the  date  mentioned,  the  half-day  system  was  in  vogue 
through  the  first  four  grades,  and  had  invaded  the  fifth — if  that  may 
be  called  a  "  system,"  which  consisted  simply  in  turning  out  the  pupils 
of  the  grades  named  for  one-half  of  each  school  day  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  other  pupils  of  the  same  grades  to  enjoy  half-day  attendance? 
although  teachers  were  in  readiness  to  give  each  pupil  the  benefit  of 
full-day's  tuition  had  space  been  provided  for  their  accommodation. 

Beginning  with  the  appropriation  made  in  the  year  1886-787,  Congress 
appropriated  so  liberally  for  the  schools  that,  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  thereafter,  the  school  accommodations  very  nearly  attained  pro- 
portions adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  For  the  past 
two  years,  however,  very  limited  provision  has  been  made  for  new 
school  buildings,  and  the  board  now  finds  itself  threatened  with  an 
embarrassing  deficiency  in  this  respect.  Commencing  with  the  school 
year  1892-'93,  the  school  authorities  have  been  compelled  to  return  to 
rental  of  inadequate  and  unsuitable  buildings,  and  have  been  driven 
to  still  greater  resort  to  such  rented  accommodations  during  the  now 
current  year. 
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In  the  meantime,  conditions  have  developed  which  render  the  diffi- 
culty in  question  more  ernbarrassiug  than  it  was  at  the  former  period 
referred  to.  At  that  time,  the  plethora  was  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
there  were  many  parents  who  Avere  content  that  their  children  of  com- 
paratively early  age  should  be  limited  to  half-day  schools.  Now,  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  facilities  for  higher  education  which  has  been 
afforded  by  the  free  text-book  system,  lately  introduced,  the  growth  of 
the  schools  has  largely  beeu  in  the  more  advanced  grades,  into  which 
the  half-day  system  is  incapable  of  introduction. 

In  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  which  have  been  furnished, 
only  such  increased  accommodations  as  are  actually  and  urgently 
needed  have  been  asked.  We  respectfully  urge  that  the  additional 
school  buildings  asked  in  the  estimates  be  granted,  without  diminution. 

As  pointed  out  in  our  last  report,  the  natural  and  customary  growth 
in  our  schools  require  about  four  eight-room  buildings  annually.  Last 
year  only  one  eight-room  building  was  appropriated  for,  while  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  provides  for  but  two.  An  eight- 
room  building  accommodates,  upon  an  average,  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils,  while  the  annual  increase  of  pupils  is  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hundred. 

BUSINESS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  a  busi- 
ness high  school  is  urgently  recommended.  This  valuable  adjunct  of 
the  public-school  system,  supplying,  as  it  does,  a  practical  education  and 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  to  a  large  number  of  pupils  annually,  is 
at  present  housed  in  a  rented  building  formerly  used  as  the  colored 
high  school,  and  incapable  of  suitably  accommodating  more  than  four 
hundred  pupils.  There  are  now  nearly  five  hundred  pupils  in  attend- 
ance there,  and  the  number  who  take  the  business  course  is  constantly 
and  rapidly  increasing.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  next  year  to 
crowd  the  pupils  in  this  branch  of  the  high  school  into  the  accommo- 
dations at  present  allotted  to  it,  and  there  is  no  larger  or  more  suitable 
building  available,  or  which  can  be  rented. 

These  facts  emphasize  their  own  conclusion,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  board,  demand  the  immediate  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for 
the  use  of  this  school. 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  statement  in  the  accompanying  report  of 
Supt.  Powell  concerning  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  the  free  text-book  system.  These  advantages  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  three-fold,  namely:  First,  an  increased  at- 
tendance, composed  largely  of  poorer  children  in  the  more  advanced 
grades,  thus  extending  the  additional  opportunities  to  the  children  of 
the  District  most  dependent  upon  the  public-school  system;  secondly,  a 
perceptible  and  highly  valuable  benefit  in  the  inculcation  and  creation 
of  a  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  pupils  intrusted  temporarily 
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with  the  property  of  the  Government,  accorded  them  for  their  own 
advantage,  and  for  which  they  are  held  responsible;  and,  thirdly, 
greater  and  easier  unification  of  the  work  among  teachers  throughout 
the  schools,  resulting  trom  the  readier  provision  tor  the  use  ot  all 
pupils  of  the  necessary  text-books  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

In  this  connection  we  would  renew,  and  very  urgently,  the  recom- 
mendation of  last  year  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the  appropriations 
bill  which  will  permit  the  use  of  the  contingent  fund,  as  formerly,  in  so- 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  necessitous  pupils  in  the  high  school 
with  the  needed  text-books.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  free  school- 
book  system,  free  books  were  furnished  all  pupils  throughout  the  entire 
course  to  such  meritorious  pupils  as  were  without  means  to  procure  them. 
The  existing  provision  of  law  providing  for  free  text-books  to  ail  pupils 
in  the  first  eight  grades  is  construed  by  the  accounting  officials  as 
excluding  the  right  to  furnish  free  books  outside  of  those  grades — a 
consequence,  perhaps,  correct  under  principles  of  legal  construction,  but 
which,  it  is  conceived,  was  never  intended  or  desired  by  the  legislative 
power.  Many  of  our  brightest  and  most  meritorious  pupils  every  year 
are  the  children  of  persons  in  indigent  or  limited  circumstances;  and 
we  submit  that  those  of  them  who  gain  admittance  to  the  high  school 
by  their  intellectual  qualifications  and  industrious  application  should 
not  be  turned  from  it  because  of  their  inability  to  supply  themselves 
with  text-books. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  recommendation,  which  was  made 
last  year  but  apparently  overlooked,  will  not  escape  attention  again, 
when  framing  the  phraseology  of  the  appropriation  for  our  schools  for 
the  next  ensuing  year. 

CUSTODIAN. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  free  text-books,  we  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  some  suitable  and  adequate  provision  for  their 
custody,  distribution,  and  care.  The  value  of  this  property  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  school  authorities  aggregates  about  $75,000.  It  is 
property  which  can  not  be  kept  in  any  one  place,  or  under  the  control  of 
any  one  of  the  present  school  officers,  but  must  be  distributed  through- 
out the  several  divisions,  schoolhouses,  and  schools,  as  their  respective 
demands  may  require.  In  addition,  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
other  property,  derived  from  the  expenditures  of  the  contingent  fund, 
and  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  manual  training  schools,  scat- 
tered through  some  forty  or  more  different  buildings,  and  worth  prob- 
ably $100,000.  Xo  well-ordered  business  establishment  would  permit 
so  large  and  so  valuable  a  property,  whose  use  necessarily  involves 
dispersion,  to  remain  without  the  employment  of  some  suitable  property 
clerk  or  custodian,  of  sufficient  business  qualifications  and  experience 
to  keep  books,  systematize  the  distribution,  and  be  able  to  follow  and 
secure  the  return  of  the  assets  in  question.  Necessarily,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  this  work  has  to  be  committed  to  supervising  principals 
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and  the  teachers  belonging  to  different  divisions,  operating  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  District,  without  connection  with  each  other,  with 
no  central  or  responsible  official  to  whom  they  are  severally  account- 
able and,  perhaps,  what  is  most  unsatisfactory  of  all,  who  can  give  the 
time  and  effort  required  to  the  duties  thus  imposed  upon  them,  only 
by  withdrawing  the  same  from  their  own  appropriate  duties  and  emx>loy- 
ment  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  proportionately  impairing  their 
efficiency. 

We  recommend  that  a  custodian  or  property  clerk  be  provided  for, 
at  a  salary  of  not  less  than  $1,200  per  annum,  together  with  one  laborer 
at  $500  per  annum,  with  liberty  to  purchase  and  maintain  out  of  the 
fund  a  horse  and  wagon  for  distribution  and  collection  of  text-books 
and  similar  school  supplies. 

Such  an  official,  so  equipped,  could,  in  addition  to  keeping  safe  and 
in  good  order  the  property  of  the  schools  above  described,  have  assigned 
to  him  the  duty  of  seeing  after  necessary  repairs  to  school  buildings, 
and  other  matters  of  a  purely  business  or  routine  character,  which  now 
engross  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  supervising  principals,  and  thus 
enable  the  last-named  officials  to  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  super- 
vision in  the  schools,  where  it  is  most  useful  and  greatly  needed. 

JANITORS. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1881,  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropriations 
and  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug  June  30,  1882,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (21  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  458,  paragraph  3),  provides  that  the  janitors 
of  the  public  school  buildings,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  "  shall 
do  all  minor  repairs  to  buildings,  furniture,  glazing,  fixing  seats  and 
desks,  and  shall  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  qualifications  to 
perform  this  work."  This  provision  of  law  has  been  respected  by  the 
board  of  trustees  to  the  extent  of  selecting  janitors  with  reference  to 
their  qualifications  for  work  of  the  kind  described;  but  it  has  been 
practically  nullified  by  the  absence  of  tools,  materials,  or  appliances 
for  doing  the  work  in  question. 

Repairs  of  the  kind  specified  in  the  act,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  inspector  of  buildings,  and  by  persons 
employed  and  paid  through  that  officer.  This  not  only  entails  an 
unnecessary  expense,  but  consumes  much  of  the  time  of  the  officials  in 
seeking,  frequently  again  and  again,  attention  to  such  repairs  as  arc 
needed,  and  which  can  be  attended  to  only  as  the  convenience  of,  or 
other  demands  upon,  the  office  of  the  inspector  will  render  possible.  It 
is  reported  to  the  board  that  it  sometimes  requires  months  to  have  a 
broken  pane  of  glass  replaced,  and  that  a  broken  door  knob  will  go 
unremedied  for  a  twelve-month.  The  school  officers  have  no  power  to 
supply  glass,  putty,  hinges,  paint  or  paint  brushes,  or  any  other  mate- 
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rials  or  tools  in  the  premised,  and  their  selection  of  janitors  with* the 
qualifications  required  by  law  is  practically  an  idle  formality. 

We  recommend  that,  out  of  the  school  repair  fund,  a  suitable  allot- 
ment be  made  for  an  outfit  of  tools  and  materials  necessary  and  suita- 
ble to  enable  the  janitor  to  do  the  class  of  repairs  required  by  law. 
The  foregoing  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  Whelpley, 
President  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  W.  B.  POWELL. 


To  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  report  of  the 
management  and  present  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  first  six  divi- 
sions and  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  attendance  and  other  inter- 
esting and  important  items  relating  to  all  the  schools  under  your  charge. 
This  last  named  statement  has  been  made  by  uniting  facts  presented  by 
Superintendent  Cook  with  those  of  like  kind  found  in  my  report,  being 
given  here  for  your  convenience  in  getting  a  general  view: 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled: 

First  six  divisions   27,  435 

Seventh  and  eighth  divisions   12,  329 

Total   39,764 

Number  of  white  pupils   25,  262 

Number  of  colored  pupils   14,  502 

Total   39,764 

Number  of  pupils  in  city  schools   35,  381 

Number  of  pupils  in  county  schools    4,  383 

Total  '.   39,764 

Number  of  male  pupils   18,  723 

Number  of  female  pupils   21,  041 

Total   39,764 

Male.      Female,  Total. 

Number  of  pupils  in  normal  schools  j            4            72  76 

Number  of  pupils  in  high  schools                                                                  845        1,  391  2, 236 

Number  of  pupils  in  grades  below  the  high  schools                                     17, 874       19,  578  37, 452 

Total.                                                                                               18,723       21,041  39,764 


ENROLLMENT. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  39,764—25,262  white  and  14,502 
colored.  This  shows  an  increase  of  86,  or  0.2  per  cent,  over  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  number  enrolled  18,723  were  males  and  21,041  were  females. 

The  average  enrollment  was32,492,  or  0.89  per  cent,  above  that  of  the 
year  previous. 
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The  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  30,067,  being 
286,  or  0.99  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  of  the  year  previous. 

TEACHERS. 

There  were  employed  895  teachers,  as  follows: 


First  six  divisions  

Seven tli  and  eighth  divisions. 

Total  

Number  of  white  teachers  

Number  of  colored  teacbers  . . 

Total  

City  schools : 

White  

Colored  

Total  

County  schools : 

White  

Colored  

Total  


Male. 

X1  l  J  u  tin. • 

Total. 

81 

556 

637 

31 

227 

258 

112 

7F3 

895 

69 

527 

596 

43 

256 

299 

112 

783 

895 

61 

489 

550 

31 

227 

258 

92 

716 

80S 

8 

38 

46 

29 

41 

1  20 

67 

87 

The  teachers  employed  were  distributed  as  follows : 


Supervisors  

Normal  schools  . . 

High  schools  

Grammar  schools 
Primary  schools  . 

Drawing  

Music  

Health  exercises. 
Manual  training  . 

Cooking  

Sewing  


Total 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

3 

13 

•J 

4 

11 

71 

18 

89 

211 

66 

277 

247 

184 

431 

,7 

3 

10 

5 

2 

7 

5 

3 

8 

14 

6 

20 

10 

4 

14 

9 

6 

15 

596 

299 

895 

The  day  schools  cost — 

For  teachers  and  supervisors   $619,  605.  32 

For  rent   8,951.25 

For  fuel   33,  999. 82 

For  janitors  ,   50,947.60 

For  incidental  expenses,  including  insurance,  general  supplies,  printing, 

etc   30,775.42 

For  free  text-books  and  supplies   34,  395.  C8 

For  industrial  instruction,  including  manual  training,  cooking,  and 

sewing   6,893.09 

For  buildings  and  repairs   68,  240.  04- 


Total 


853,  807. 56 
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The  relative  numbers  enrolled  in  the  different  grades  of  our  schools 
are  shown  by  the  following : 

Per  cent  of  whole  enrollment. 


In  norma]  schools . . . 

In  high  schools  

In  grammar  schools. 
In  primary  schools. . 
Total  


Schools. 


White.  Colored. 


.19 

.18 

1.  09 

3.  06 

38.41 

24.  38 

54.31 

72.38 

100. 00 

100. 00 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  night  schools  2,677 — 1,208  white  and 
1,469  colored  persons.  These  were  taught  by  58  teachers,  of  whom  26 
were  white  and  32  colored. 

The  night  schools  cost — 

For  teachers   $5,  999. 50 

For  incidental  expenses   437.  83 

Total   6,  437. 33 

The  day  schools  were  in  session  175  days;  the  night  schools  were 
open  56  nights  in  the  first  six  divisions  and  47  nights  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  divisions. 

The  total  number  of  persons  benefited  by  the  schools  was  42,441. 

Table  I. — Showing  attendance  and  cost  of  white  and  colored  schools. 


Whole  enrollment: 

Normal  schools  

High  schools  

Grammar  and  primary  schools. 

Total  

Increase  for  the  year  

Per  cent  of  increase  

Average  enrollment : 

Normal  schools  

High  schools  

Grammar  and  primary  schools 

Total  

Increase  for  the  year  

Per  cent  of  increase  

Average  daily  attendance: 

Normal  schools  

High  schools  

Grammar  and  primary  schools 

Total    

Increase  for  the  year  

Per  cent  of  increase  


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

50 
1,792 
23.  420 

26 
444 
14,  032 

76 
2,236 
37,  452 

25, 262 
74 
.29 

14.  502 
12 

.  .08 

39, 764 
86 
.22 

50 
1,599 
19,171 

25 
400 
11,247 

75 
1,999 
30,418 

23,  820 
171 
.82 

11,  672 
125 
1. 07 

32,  492 
286 
.89 

48 
1,506 
17,531 

25 
383 
10, 574 

73 
1,889 
28, 105 

19,  085 
156 
.82 

10,  982 
149 
1.37 

30, 0G7 
305 
1.02 
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Table  I. — Showing  attendance  and  cost  of  white  and  colored  schools. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Whole  enrollment : 

Boys  

12, 404 
12, 858 

6,  319 
8, 183 

18, 723 
21,041 

Total  

25,  262 
1,208 

14, 502 
1,469 

39, 764 
2,  677 

Grand  total  

26, 470 

15, 971 

42.441 

Number  of  teachers: 

Male  -  

69 
527 

43 
256 

112 

783 

Total  

596 
26 

299 
32 

895 
58 

Grand  total  

622 

331 

953 

School  buildings : 

Owned  

61 

8 

35 
2 
1 

96 
10 
1 

Eented   

Total  

69 

38 

107 

Schoolrooms  :* 

Owned  

433 
40 

198 
10 

631 
50 

Total  

473 

208 

681 
$19. 07 
24. 15 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  including  supervision  (based  on  average  en- 

Cost  per  pupil  for  all  expenses  except  repairs  and  permanent  improve- 
ments (based  on  average  enrollment)  

*!Srot  including  high  schools. 

Table  II. —  Whole  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  several  kinds  and  grades  of  schools  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

50 
1,792 

26 
444 

76 
2,  236 

1,842 

470 

2,312 

Grammar  schools,  city : 

1,  860 
1.979 

2,  331 
2,  814 

372 
737 
•  865 
1,093 

2.232 
2,  716 
3, 196 
3,907 

Total  

8,  984 

3,  067 

12,  051 

Primary  schools,  city: 

2.863 
2,  687 
2.  872 
3,804  ) 

1,613 
1,898 
2,  347  | 
2,934 

4,  476 
4, 585 
5,219 
6, 738 

Total   ... 

12.  226 
2,210 

8,792 
2,173 

21.018 
4,  383 

25,  562 

14,502 

39/764 
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Table  III. — Whole  enrollment  of  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  white  and  colored,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 


Whole  enrollment. 

Grade.   


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

4 

72 

76 

.19 

O  |  K 
OiO 

1  QQ1 

i,  owl 

2  236 

5. 6^ 

998 

1,384 

2,  382 

5.  99 

1, 309 

1,642 

2, 951 

7. 42 

1,  678 

1,870 

3,  548 

8.  92 

2, 083 

2,274 

4,357 

10. 96 

2,383 

2,  628 

5, 011 

12. 6C 

0157 

^  993 

O,  iditO 

13. 14 

2, 921 

2,  983 

5,  904 

14. 85 

3, 983 

4,  093 

8,  076 

20.31 

Total  

18, 723 

21,  041 

39,  764 

100. 00 

SUMMARY, 

849 

1,463 

2.312 

5.  81 

6.  068 

7, 170 

13,  238 

33.  29 

11, 806 

12,  408 

24,  214 

60.  90 

Total  

18,  723 

21,041 

39, 764 

100. 00 

SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  below  the  high  school  was  as  follows: 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

42 

• 

8 

50 

43 

14 

57 

50 

15 

65 

55 

19 

74 

190 

56 

246 

54 

28 

82 

53 

34 

87 

56 

44 

100 

68 

54 

122 

231 

160 

391 

47 

42 

89 

468 

258 

726 

383 

172 

555 

85 

86 

171 

468 

258 

726 

Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Total  

Primary  schools,  city: 

Fourth  grade  

Third  grade  

Second  grade  

First  grade  

Total  

County  schools  

Grand  total  

Number  of -whole-day  schools 
Number  of  half-day  schools. 

Total  
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The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  (based  on  the  whole  enroll- 
ment) was  as  follows : 


■ 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

High  schools  (to  a  teacher,  excluding  principal)  

26.7 

26. 1 

26.6 

Grammar  schools,  city : 

44.3 

46.  5 

44.  6 

Seventh  grade  

46.0 

52.6 

47.7 

Sixth  grade  

46.6 

57.7 

47.6 

Fifth  grade  

51.2 

57.5 

52.8 

Primary  schools,  city : 

53.0 

57.6 

54.6 

50.7 

55.8 

52.7 

Second  grade  

51.3 

53.3 

52.2 

First  grade  

55.9 

54.3 

55.2 

Countv  schools  

47.0 

51.8 

49.3 

Eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  teachers  were  employed,  as  follows : 


1 

1  White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

: 

3. 

13 

4 

71 

18 

89 

88 

25 

113 

42 

8 

50 

43 

14 

57 

50 

15 

65 

55 

19 

74 

190 

56 

246 

52 

28 

80 

51 

33 

84 

54 

42 

96 

66 

50 

116 

223 

153 

376 

45 

4, 

86 

5 

2 

7 

7 

3 

10 

14 

6 

20 

10 

4 

14 

9 

*  ! 

15 

5 

3 

8 

596 

289 

895 

Supervising  principals 

^Normal  schools  

High  schools  

Total  

Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth  gi-ade  

Seventh  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Total  

Primary  schools,  city : 

Fourth  grade  

Third  grade  

Second  grade  

First  grade  

Total  


County  schools  

Teachers  of  music  

Teachers  of  drawing  

Teachers  of  manual  training 

Teachers  of  cookery  

Teachers  of  sewing  

Teachers  of  physical  ciilture 

Grand  total  
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The  cost  of  the  schools  for  supervision  and  teaching  was  as  follows: 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Supervision : 

1  superintendent  

8  supervising  principals,  each  $2,000  

3  supervising  principals,  each  $2,000  

1  supervising  principal  

1  assistant  supervising  principal  

1  clerk  

1  messenger  


$3.  300.  00 
10,  000.  00 


$2.  250.  00 
6.  000.  00 


Total  

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment. 

Tuition : 

Normal  schools — 

Principals  

2  teachers  

2  teachers  

2  teachers  

2  teachers  -  

1  teacher  


1,  500. 00 
675.  00 

1,  200.  00 
300.  00 

22,  975.  00 
1.10 


800.  00 
200.  00 

9.  250.  00 
.73 


1,  500.  00 
1,  653.  33 
1.  600.  00 
810. 00 


1,500.  00 


1,600.00 
700.00  ! 


t3,  800.  00 
50.  00 


Total   *5,  563.  33 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment   29. 10 

High  schools- 
Principals   2,500.00 

70  teachers   59,125.00 

17  teachers  

Total   61,625.00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment   37. 29 

Grammar  schools,  city — 

42  eighth,  43  seventh.  50  sixth,  55  fifth  grade  schools   155.  710.  00  ;  

8  eighth,  14  seventh,  15  sixth,  19  fifth  grade  schools  j   45.  050.  00 


1,  800.  00 
14,  069.  35 


15, 


369.  35 
39.  67 


45,  050.  00 
17. 55 


Total   155,  710.  00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment   20. 36 

Primary  schools,  city — 

54  fourth,  53  third,  56  second,  68  first  grade  schools   113,  722. 83  i  

28  fourth.  34  third,  44  second,  54  first  grade  schools   79.  640.  81 

Total                                                                       113.722.83  79.640.81 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  i         11.  56  j  11. 12 

Special  teachers— 

5  music  teachers,  7  drawing  teachers.  5  teachers  of  phys-  i 


ical  culture  

2  music  teachers,  3  drawing  teachers,  3  teachers  of  phys- 
ical culture  


12.  645.  00 


000.  00 


Total  

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  

Manual  training — 

Carpentry,  13;  metal  working.  1-  cookery.  10;  sewing.  9 
Carpentry.  5;  metal  working,  1 ;  cookery.  4;  sewing.  6.. 

Total  

Cost  pet  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  


12.  645.  00 

t  56 


6.  000.  00 
§.59 


22,  650.  00 


22,  650.  00 
J1.01 


11,  050.  00 


11.  050.  00 
§1.09 


$5.  550.  CO 
16,  000.  00 
6,  000.  00 

1,  500. 00 
675. 00 

2,  000.  00 
500.  00 

32, 225.  00 


3.  000.  00 
1,  653.  33 
1,  600.  00 

810. 00 
1,  600.  00 

700.  00 

9,  363.  33 
36.  07 

4, 300.  00 
59, 125.  00 
14,  069.  35 

77,  494.  35 
38.77 

155,  710.  00 
45,  050.  00 

200.  760.  00 
19.  76 

113,  722.  83 
79.  640.  81 

193, 363.  64 
11.37 


12.  645.  00 

6,  000.  00 

18.  645.  00 
.57 

22,  650. 00 
11.  050.  00 

33.  700.  00 
1.04 


313a- 


Includes  the  cost  of  teaching  eight  practice  schools.  $4,107.92. 
t  Includes  the  cost  of  teaching  five  practice  schools,  $2,550. 
J  First  six  divisions.    §  Seventh  and  eighth  division  a. 
 O 
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White. 


Tuition : 

County  schools— 

45  teachers  ,  J   29,  862. 50 

41  teachers  


Total  I    29,  862.  50 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment   17. 13 


Colored. 


24,  192.  50 


24, 192.  50 
15.  36 


Total. 


29,  862.  50 
24, 192.  50 

54,  055.  00 
16.  29 


Supervision. 

The  cost  of  supervision  was  : 

One  superintendent  (Avhite)  

One  superintendent  (colored)  

Eight  supervising  principals  (white,  each  $2,000)  ,. 
Three  supervising  principals  (colored,  each  $2,000) 
One  supervising  principal,  primary  grades  (white) 
One  assistant  supervisor,  primary  grades  (white)  .. 

One  clerk  

jOne  clerk  (colored;  

One  messenger   

One  messenger  (colored)  


Total  cost  of  supervision  

Average  cost  of  supervision  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment, 

32,492)  

-Summary : 

Total  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision  

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  

Average  daily  attendance  

Average  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision,  estimated  on — 

1.  Whole  enrollment  

2.  Average  enrollment  .  

3.  Average  daily  attendanc  e  

Washington  Normal  School  of  the  first  six  divisions. 

Number  of  teachers  trained  

Average  attendance  

Number  of  teachers  employed  

Average  salary  


$3,  300.  00 
2,  250.  00 
16,  000.  00 
6,  000. 00 
1,  500. 00 
675.  00 
1,  200. 00 
800. 00 
300.  00 
200. 00 

32,  225.  00 
.99 

619,  605. 32 
39,  764 
32,  492 
30,  067 

$15. 58 

19.  07 

20.  61 


50 
48 
7 
76 


$794, 


Washington  Normal  School  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions. 
[Colored.! 


Number  of  teachers  trained  . .. 

Average  attendance  

Number  of  teachers  employed. 
Average  salarv  


26 
25 
4 

$950 


Contingent  expenses. 

Total  amount  expended  

Average  amount  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment) 


$30,  775.  42 
.94 
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Free  text-books. 

Total  amount  expended   $34,  395.  08 

Industrial  education. 

Total  amount  expended   $6,  893.  09 

Fuel. 

Total  amount  expended   $33,  999.  82 

Janitors  i 

Total  amount  expended   $50,  947.  60 

Emit. 

Total  amount  expended   $8,  951.  25 

Services  of  Commissioner  of  Education   500.00 

*  SUMMARY. 

Amount  expended,  grand  total   $786,  067.  58 

Average  cost  per  pupil  (including  high  and  normal  schools)  for  all 
expenses,  except  repairs  and  permanent  improvements — 

1.  On  whole  enrollment   19.  76 

2.  On  average  enrollment   24. 19 

3.  On  average  daily  attendance   26. 14 

High  schools  of  the  first  six  divisions. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (girls,  1,064;  boys,  728)   1,792 

Average  enrollnent   1,  599 

Average  attendance   1,506 

Per  cent  of  attendance   94. 1 

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month   31. 9 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed   14 

Number  of  teachers  employed   71 

Average  salary  paid   $867.96 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)   37.  29 

Washington  High  School  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions. 
[Colored.] 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  (girls,  327;  boys,  117)   444 

Average  enrollment   400 

Average  attendance   383 

Per  cent  of  attendance   95.  6 

Average  number  of  cases,  of  tardiness  per  month   35.  3 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed   0 

Number  of  teachers  employed   18 

Average  salary  paid   $881.  63 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)   39.67 
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Grammar  and  primary  schools. 


COLUMBIA. 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled  

Average  enrollment    

Average  attendance  

Per  cent  of  attendance  

Average  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  per  month  

Number  of  pupils  dismissed  

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  

Number  of  teachers  employed  

Average  salary  paid  

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  (estimated  on  average  enrollment )  - 
Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  average  enrollment)  


^Yhite. 

Colored. 

Total. 

99  4  on 

i  a  n^o 

in  i7i 

11,  1*1 

OU,  418 

17  531 

10  574 

28  105 

91  6 

93  9 

2,  235 

624 

2,859 

26 

4 

30 

43 

135 

178 

458 

250 

708 

$653. 48 

$595. 53 

$633.  02 

41.8 

44.9 

42.9 

$15.  66 

$13. 24 

$14. 73 

Special  teachers. 


White.* 

Colored.! 

Total. 

Drawing  

7 

3 

10 

Music   

5 

2 

7 

Teachers  of  physical  culture  

5 

3 

8 

Average  salary  paid : 

Drawing  |    $807.14  $741.66 

Music  

Teachers  of  physical  culture  

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  special  tuition  (estimated  on  average  enroll-  \ 
ment)  


87.  50 

783.00  1,000.00  845.00 
616.00       591.66  606.87 
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"  First  six  divisions. 


t  Seventh  and  eighth  divisions. 
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List  of  sehoolhouses  owned,  with  their  respective  locations,  and  with  the  number  of  rooms 

in  each. 


Location  of  buildings. 


I  Central  high   O  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  northwest  

Eastern  high  ;  Seventh  street,  between  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  C  street  south- 
east. 

Frankliu   Thirteenth  and  K  streets  northwest  

Dennison   S  street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  northwest  

Force   Massachusetts  avenue,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 

streets  northwest. 

Berret   Fourteenth  and  Q  streets  northwest  

!  Adams   R  street,  between  Seventeenth  street  and  New  Hampshire  ave- 

nue northwest. 

Harrison   Thirteenth  street,  between  V  and  W  streets  northwest  

Thomson   Twelfth  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  northwest  

Phelps   Vermont  avenue,  between  T  and  U  streets  northwest  

Henry   P  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  northwest  

Webster   Tenth  and  H  streets  northwest  

Seaton   I  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets  northwest  

Abbott   Sixth  street  and  New  York  avenue  northwest  


2  6 
■2  a 
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List  of  schoolhouses  owned,  with  their  respective  locations,  and  with  the  number  of  roomt 

in  each — Continued. 


•2      Xaiues  of  buildings. 


Location  of  buildings. 


■-  % 

S  B 


2a    Morse  — 

2a  I  Polk  

26  |  Gales  

26  Blake  

26  Twining.. 
26    Arthur  . . . 

26  Blair  

26  Taylor.... 
26    Madison . . 

26  Pierce   

26  Hamilton. 
3     WaUach . . 


Maury  

Peabody  

Brent  

Towers  

Carberry  ... 
MeCormick. 


Lenox   

Jefferson  .. 
Amidon  . . . 
Bradley  . . . 
Potomac*. . 
Greenleaf . . 
Sniallwood 

Curtis  

Addison.. . 
Corcoran  . . 


Grant  

Weightman  

Jackson   

Fillmore  

High  street  

Threlkeld  

Monroe  

Mott,  and  annex  

Wilson  

Brookland  

Mount  Pleasant  

Tennallytown  

Brightwood  

Grant  Road  

Soldiers' Home  

Conduit  Eoad  

Chain  Bridge  Road  . . 
Brightwood  (colored;. 

Fort  Slocivm  

Queen's  Chapel  Read  - 


Fifth  and  R.  streets  northwest  ' 

Seventh  and  P  streets  northwest  

First  and  G  streets  northwest  

Xorth  Capitol  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  northwest  

Third  street,  between  X  and  O  streets  northwest  

Arthur  Place  northwest  

I  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  northeast  

Seventh  street,  between  F  and  G  streets  northeast  

Tenth  and  G streets  northeast  

Fourteenth  and  G  streets  northeast  

Bladensburgh  Road,  County  

Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets  south- 
east. 

B  street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets  northeast . . 

Fifth  and  C  streets  northeast   

Third  and  D  streets  southeast  

Eighth  and  C  streets  southeast  

Fifth  street,  between  D  and  E  street  northeast  

Third  street,  between  M  and  N  streets  southeast  I 

Seventh  and  G  streets  southeast  

Fifth  street  and  Virginia  avenue  southeast    

Sixth  and  D  streets  southwest  

Sixth  and  F  streets  southwest  

Thirteen-and-a-half  street, between  C  and  D  streets  southwest...1 
Twelfth  street,  between  Maryland  avenue  and  E  street  southwest 

Four-and-a-half  street,  between  M  and  X  streets  southwest  

I  street,  between  Third  and  Four-and-a-half  streets  southwest  . . . 
0  street,  between  Thirty-second  aud  Thirty  third  streets  northwest 
P  street,  between  Thirty-secondandThirty-thirdstreetsnorthwest 
Twenty  eighth  street,  between  M  street  and  Olive  avenue  north- 
west. 

G  street,  between  Twenty  first  and  Twenty-second  northwest  . .. 

Twenty-third  and  M  streets  northwest  

U  street,  between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  northwest  

Thirty-fifth  street,  between  U  and  T  streets  northwest  

Thirty-second  and  S  streets  northwest  

Thirty-sixth  street  and  Prospect  avenue  northwest  

Steuben  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets  extended  . . . 

Sixth  street  extended  and  Trumbull  street  

Central  street,  between  Erie  and  Superior  streets,  Meridian  Hill . 

Brookland.  D.  C  

Mt.  Pleasant,  D,  C  

Tennallytown,  J).  C  

Brightwood,  D.  C  

County...  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do   

 do  

 do  
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List  of  schoolhouses  owned,  with  their  respective  locations,  and  with  the  number  of  rooms 

in  each — Continued. 


VanBuren.  and  annex 

Tyler  

Cranch   

Hillsdale  and  Birney . 

Banning  

Benning  Road,  and 
annex. 

Giesboro  

Anacostia  road  

Burrville  

Good  Hope  

Garfield  

High  school  

Sumner  

Stevens  

Ha  grader  

"Wormlev  


Chamberlain. 

Briggs  

Garrison  

Phillips  


John  F.  Coot  

Garnet  

Banneker  

Jones  

Lovejoy  

Slater  

Logan   

Patterson  

Lincoln  

Randall  

Giddiugs  

Anthony  Bowen 

Bell  

Ambush  


Anacostia,  D.O  

Eleventh  street,  between  G  and  I  streets  southeast. 

Twelfth  and  G  streets  southeast  

Nichols  avenue,  Hillsdale,  I).  C  

Benning,  D.  C  

County  


 do  ,  

 do  

Garfield.  D.  C  

M  street,  betweeu  New  Jersey  avenue  and  First  street,  northwest  . 

Seventeenth  and  M  streets  northwest  

Twenty-first  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  northwest  

M  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets  northwest . . 
Prospect  street,  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  streets 

northwest  

East  street,  Georgetown  

Twenty-second  and  E  streets  northwest  

Twelfth  street,  between  R  and  S  streets  northwest  

N  street,  between  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  streets 

northwest  

0  street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  northwest  

IT  street,  between  Vermont  avenue  and  Tenth  street  northwest. 

Third  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  northwest  I 

First  and  L  streets  northwest  j 

Twelfth  and  1)  streets  northeast  j 

P  street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First  streets  northwest  

Third  and  G  streets  northeast  j 

Vermont  avenue,  near  U  street,  northwest  

Second  and  C  st  reets  southeast  

First  and  I  streets  southwest  

G  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  southeast  

Ninth  and  E  streets  'southwest  

First  street,  between  B  and  C  streets  southwest  

L  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  southwest  
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Table  IV. —  Whole  enrollment  of  colored  pupils'in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  grades 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  SO,  1893, 


YThole  enrollment. 


Grades. 


Normal  school 
High  school. . . 
Eighth  grade  . 
Seventh  grade 
Sixth  grade  . . . 
Fifth  grade  . . . 
Fourth  grade  . 


Total 


Normal  and  high  schools. 
Grammar  schools  


Total 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

3 

23 

26 

.  18 

117 

327 

444 

3.06 

178 

241 

419 

2.89 

339 

460 

799 

5.  51 

•440 

588 

1,  028 

7.09 

560 

m 

1  ^90 

8  89 

807 

1  052 

1  859 

12  82" 

1.000 

1.249 

2,249 

15.51 

1,  216 

1,482 

2,698 

18.  60 

1,  659 

2,  031 

3,690 

25.45 

6,  319 

8, 183 

14.  502 

100.  00 

120 

350 

470 

3.  24- 

1.517 

2.  019 

3,  536 

24.  38 

4,  682 

5,  P14 

10. 496 

72.38 

6,  319 

8. 183 

14. 502 

100.  00 

Table  V. — Growth  of  the  schools  since  the  year  18S0. 


Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 


School  year  ending  June  30 — 

First  six  divisions. 

Seventh  and  eighth 
divisions. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

1880  

15, 027 

6.  573 

21,  600 

1881  

15.  494 

3. 10 

6.  567 

22, 061 

2. 13 

1882  

16,  063 

3.60 

6.  763 

2. 98 

22. 826 

3.46 

1883  

16,  524 

2.80 

7.  070 

4.  53 

23, 594 

3.  36 

1884  

16,  642 

0.  71 

7,  225 

2.19 

23, 867 

1.11 

1885  

17, 468 

4.  90 

7,689 

6.  42 

25. 157 

5.40' 

1886  

18,  720 

7. 10 

8, 191 

6.  52 

26, 911 

6.  977 

1887  

19,  285 

3.00 

8,  448 

3.13 

27, 733 

3.0o. 

1888  

19,  762 

2.40 

8,791 

4.06 

28,  553 

2.  95 

1889  

20, 477 

3.60 

9,  088 

3.37 

29, 565 

3.54 

1890  

21,  077 

2.90 

8.  299 

2.  21 

30, 366 

2.70 

1891  

21,  599 

2.  60 

9,  702 

4.25 

31, 301 

3.07 

1892  

22, 264 

3.  00 

9.  942 

2.47 

32, 206 

2.  89 

1893  

22,  395 

0.  59 

10.007 

1.56 

32,  492 

0.  89 
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Table  VI. — Average  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  white  and  colored  schools  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed  for  each  year  since  the  year  1S80. 


School  year  ending 
J  line  30— 


Average  enrollment. 
First  six  d.visiossj  ei^SSL.  j 

|  !  i  I 

Per  cent  :  Per  cent 

Number.        of       Number.  of 

increase.  increase. 


Total. 


1880  

15, 027 

6,  573 

1881  

15,  494 

3.1 

6,  567 

1882  

16,  063 

3.6 

6,763 

1883  

]6,  524 

2.8 

7,070 

1884  

16,  642 

0.  71 

7,  225 

1885  

17.  468 

4.9 

7,  689 

1886  

18, 720 

7.1 

8, 191 

1887  

19.  285 

3.0 

8,  448 

1888  

19,  762 

2.4 

8,  791 

1889...  

20,  477 

3.6 

9,  088 

1890  

21,077 

2.9 

9.  289 

1891  

21, 599 

2.6 

9.  702 

1892  

22,  264 

3.0 

9,  942 

1893  

22, 395 

0.  59 

10.  097 

Per  cent 
Number.  of 

increase. 


Teachers. 


21, 600 

22,  061 
22, 826 

23,  594 
28,  867 
25, 157 
26,  911 
27, 733 

28,  553 

29,  565 

30,  366 

31,  301 

32,  206 
82,  492 


2. 13 
3.46 
3.36 
1.11 
5.  40 
6.97 
3.05  I 
2.95 
3.  54 
2.  70 
3.07 
2,89 
0.89  I 


Whole 
number 

em- 
ployed 


434 
461 
485 
505 
525 
555 
595 
620 
654 
693 
745 
795 
845 
895 


Increase. 


Table  VII. — Average  enrollment  of  pupils,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  the  cost  of 
tuition,  and  rates  of  increase  for  each  year  since  1880. 


Average  enroll- 
ment. 

Teachers. 

Cost  (excluding  rent  and  per- 
manent improvements). 

School  year  ending  June  30— 

Total. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

In- 
crease. 

Per  pupil 
(based  on 
average 
enroll- 

Aggregate 
amount. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

ment). 

1880  

21,  600 

434 

$16. 95 

$366, 199.  51 

1881  

22, 061 

2.13 

461 

27 

17.  28 

381, 314. 19 

4.12 

1882  

22,  286 

3.46 

485 

24 

17.  44 

398, 254. 54 

4.44 

1883  

23, 594 

3.36 

505 

20 

17.78 

419,  594.  60 

5.  35 

1884  

23, 867 

,n 

525 

20 

18.22 

435,  032. 79 

3.67 

1885  

25, 157 

5.40 

555 

30 

18.66 

469.  550.  51 

7.93 

1886  

26,  911 

6.  97 

595 

40 

17.76 

477,  993.  67 

1.79 

1887  

27,  733 

3.05 

620 

25 

19.  11 

509, 194.  01 

6.  52 

1888  ■  

28, 553 

2.  95 

654 

34 

19.11 

545,  717.  71 

7. 17 

1889  

29,  565 

3.54 

693 

39 

20. 11 

594, 774.  73 

8.98 

1890  

30,  366 

2.70 

745 

52 

21.58 

655,  310.  08 

10.17 

1891  

31, 301 

3.07 

795 

50 

21. 44 

671,124.  08 

2.41 

1892  

32,  206 

2.  89 

845 

50 

22. 49 

724,  521.  93 

7.95 

1893  

32. 492 

0.89 

895 

50 

23. 93 

776,  616. 53 

7. 19 
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Table  VIII. —  TYliule  enrollment  of  pupils  in  white  and  colored  schools,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  the  cost  of  tuition  for  each  year  since  the  year  1880. 


Whole  enrollment. 


School 
year  end- 
ing June 


Cost  (excluding  rent 
Teachers.      and    permanent  im- 
provements) . 


First  six  divi- 
sions. 


Seventh  and 
eighth  divisions. 


Total. 


13  _ 


No. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

No. 

Per  cen  t 
of 

increase. 

• 

No. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Whole  l 
emplo 

Increase. 

1880 

18,  378 

8,061 

■ 

26,  439 

434 

$13.85 

1881  

19, 153 

4.2 

8, 146 

1.05 

27. 299 



3.2 

461 

27 

13.96 

1882  

19,  031 

*  0.  63 

8,  289 

1.75 

27,  320 

0.  07 

485 

24 

14.  57 

1883 

19,836 

4.2 

8,710 

5.  07 

28, 546 

4.4 

505 

20 

14.  69 

1884 

21, 221 

6.9 

9, 167 

5.  24 

30, 388 

6.4 

525 

20 

14.31 

1885  

21,  267 

0.21 

9,598 

4.7 

30,  865 

1.5 

555 

30 

15.  21 

1886 

22, 198 

4.3 

10, 138 

5.  62 

32,  336 

4.7 

595 

40 

14.  78 

1887  

23,  973 

3.9 

10,  345 

2.0 

33,  418 

3.3 

620 

25 

15.  23 

1888 

23,  810 

3.1 

11,  040 

6.  71 

34,  850 

4.  28 

654 

34 

15.  65 

1889  

24.  594 

3.2 

11, 170 

1. 17 

35,  764 

2.62 

693 

39 

16.  62 

1890  

25,  468 

3.5 

11, 438 

2.  39 

36,  906 

3.1 

745 

52 

17.  75 

1891  

26. 354 

3.4 

12, 132 

6.  07 

38, 386 

4.01 

795 

50 

17. 48 

1892  

27, 398 

4.3 

12, 280 

1.21 

39,  678 

3.  36 

845 

50 

18.  26 

1893 

27,  435 

0. 14 

12,  329 

0.39 

39, 764 

0.22 

895 

50 

19.  53 

$366. 199.51 
381.314.19 
I  398,254.54 
i  419,594.60 
I  435,032.79 
469.  550.  51 
477,  993.  67 
509,  194.  01 
545,  717.  71 
594.  774.  73 
655,310.08 
671, 124. 08 
724.  521.  93 
776,  616.  53 


4.12 
4. 44 

5.  35 
3.67 
7.  93 
1.79 

6.  52 
7.17 
8,98 

10. 17 
2.41 

7.  95 
7. 19 


^Decrease. 


Table  IX. — Amount  expended  for  rent  and  sites  and  buildings  each  year  from  the  year 
1880  to  the  year  1893,  inclusive. 


Rent, 

Sites  and 
buildings. 

$28,  908.  35 

$74,  998.  24 

26,  500. 11 

103,  416.  91 

26,  472.  57 

253.  609.  73 

14,  805.  33 

103,  141.47 

'  8,  742.  50 

103,563.94 

7,  060.  00 

118,  400.  00 

6,  919.  66 

61,130.04 

7,  354.  00 

73,  085.  34 

10,  215.  44 

239. 115.  77 

14,  832. 00 

332,  312. 44 

10,  000.  00 

240,  467.  39 

9,  892.  00 

229,  078.  00 

9,  602.  00 

220,  344.  47 

8,951.25 

42.  270.  36 

School  year  ending  June  30 


885. 
886. 
887. 
88^- 
880. 
891  > 
891. 
892. 
893. 
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THE  FIRST  SIX  DIVISIONS. 

Tbe  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  27,435 — 25,262 
white  and  2,173  colored.  This  is  an  increase  of  37  or  0.14  per  cent, 
over  che  number  registered  last  year. 

The  average  enrollment  was  22,395,  being  131,  or  0.58  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  was  20,505,  being  131,  or 
0.04.  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Enrollment  o  f  pupils  in  the  several  kinds  and  grades  of  schools  for  the  school  year  ending 


June  30,  1893. 

Normal  school   50 

High  schools   1,  792 


Grammar  schools : 

Eighth  grade   2,010 

Seventh  grade   2,  214 

Sixth  grade   2,  683 

Fifth  grade   3,264 


Total   10,171 


Primary  schools : 

Fourth  grade   3,398 

Third  grade   3,  325 

Second  grade   3,  557 

First  grade   5,142 


Total   15,422 


Grand  total   27,435 


Table  X. — Enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  several  kinds  and  grades  of  schools  for  school 
gear  ending  June  30,  1893,  compared  with  that  for  the  previous  year. 


Grade. 

Whole  enrollment. 

1892-'93. 

1891-92. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

50 
1.792 

46 
1.785 

J 

High  schools  

Total  

1.842 

1.  831 

11 

Grammar  schools : 

Eighth  grade  

2.010 
2.214 

2.  083 

3.  204 

2,023 
2,  245 

2.  775 

3,  357 

13 
31 
92 
93 

Fifth  grade  

Total  i  

10, 171 

10,  400 

229 

Primary  schools ; 

Fourth  grade  

3,  398 
\  3,325 
3.  557 
5, 142 

3,  307 
3,  403 

3,  652 

4.  745 

31 

Third  grade  

78 
95 

Second  grade   

First  grade....  

397 

Total  

15.  422 

15.167  -  428 

173 

Grand  total  

27.  435 

27, 398 

439 

402 
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Table  XL — Shotting  the  whole  enrollment  of  white  pupih  within  the  city,  by  grades,  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 


Grade. 

Boys. 

Whole  enrollment. 
Girls,    i  Total. 

Per  cent. 

Xormal  school  

1 

49 

50 

.  22 

High  schools  

728 

1,064 

1.792 

7. 77 

_Ei°"hth  grade 

773 

1,  087 

1,860 

8. 07 

884 

1,  095 

1,  979 

8.  58 

1, 142 

1, 189 

2,  331 

10. 11 

"Fifth  grade  

1,395 

1,  419 

2  814 

12.  21 

1,  442 

1,421 

2,  863 

12.  42 

Third  grade  

1,  367 

1,  320 

2.  687 

11.  66 

Second  °Tade 

1.  521 

1,851 

2.  872 

12-.  47 

First  grade  

2,  028 

1,  776 

3,  804 

16.49 

Total  

11.281 

11.771 

23. 052 

100.  00 

SUMMARY. 

729 

1, 113 

1,842 

7.  99 

4. 194 

4,790 

8,  984 

38.  97 

6,  358 

5.'S68 

12,  226 

53.04 

Total   

11.281 

11,771 

23. 052 

100.  00 

Table  XII. — Showing  the  whole  enrollment  of  white  pupils  in  the  first  six  divisions  (city 
and  county),  by  grades,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 


Whole  enrollment. 


Grades. 


Normal  school. 
High  schools  -  - 
Eighth  grade. . 
Seventh  grade. 

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade... 
Fourth  grade  . 
Third  grade  . . . 
Second  grade  . 
First  grade  . . . 

Total 


Xorinal  and  high  school? 

Grammar  schools  

Primary  schools  


SUMMARY. 


Total 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

1 

49 

50 

.20 

728 

1.  064 

1,  792 

7.09 

820 

1,143 

1.963 

7.77 

970 

1,182 

2, 152 

8.52 

1,  238 

1,282 

2,  520 

9.  98 

1,523 

1,  b44 

3,  067 

12.  14 

1,  576 

1,576 

3. 152 

12.  48 

1.519 

1,455 

2,  974 

11.77 

1,705 

1,501 

3,  206 

12.69 

2,  324 

2,  062 

4,  386 

17.36 

12, 404 

12.  858 

25.  262 

100.  00 

729 

1,113 

1,842 

7.29 

4,  551 

5.151 

9,702 

38.  41 

7. 124 

6,  594 

13,  718 

54.  30 

12,  404 

12,  858 

25,  262 

100.00 
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Table  XIII. — Shotting  the  whole  enrollment  of  pupils  (ivhite  and  colored)  in  the  first  six 
divisions  (city  and  county)  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 


Whole  enrollment. 


Grades. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

1 

49 

50 

.18 

728 

1,064 

1,792 

6.  53 

835 

1, 175 

2,  010 

7.  36 

Seventh  grade   

986 

1,  228 

2.  214 

8.  06 

1,299 

1,  384 

2,  683 

9.  78 

Fifth  grade  

1,604 

1,660 

3,  264 

11.89 

1,676 

1,722 

3,398 

12.  38 

1,686 

1,639 

3,325 

12.11 

1,  892 

1,665 

3,  557 

12.97 

2,  696 

2,  446 

5. 142 

18.  74 

Total  

13, 403 

14.032 

27,  435 

100. 00 

SUMMARY. 

729 

1, 113 

1,842 

6.71 

Grammar  schools  

4,  724 

5,447 

10, 171 

37.  09 

Primary  schools  

7.  950 

7,  472 

15,  422 

56.  20 

Total  

13,  403 

14,  032 

27, 435 

100.  00 

SCHOOLS. 


The  number  of  schools  below  the  high  school  was  as  follows : 

Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth,  grade   42 

Seventh  grade   43 

Sixth  grade   50 

Fifth  grade   55 

Total   190 

Primary  schools,  city : 

Fourth  grade   54 

Third  grade   53 

Second  grade   56 

First  grade   68 

Total   231 

County  schools : 

White   47 

Colored   42 

Total   89 

Grand  total   510 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school  (based  on  the  whole  enroll- 
ment) was  as  follows : 

High  schools  (to  a  teacher,  excluding  principal)   26.  7 

Grammar  schools,  city : 

Eighth  grade   44.3 

Seventh  grade   46.0 

Sixth  grade   46.6 

Fifth  grade  .%   51. 2 
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Primary  schools,  city : 

Fourth  grade  •   53.  0 

Third  grade   50.  7 

Second  grade   51.  3 

First  grade   55.  9 

County  schools : 

White  47. 0 

Colored   51.8 

TEACHERS. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  teachers  were  employed,  as  follows: 

Supervising  principals   10 

Normal  schools   7 

High  schools   71 

  88 

Grammar  schools,  city: 

Eighth  grade   12 

Seventh  grade   43 

Sixth  grade  _   50 

Fifth  grade   55 

  190 

Primary  schools,  city: 

Fourth  grade   52 

Third  grade   51 

Second  grade   54 

First,  grade   66 

  223 

County  schools : 

White   45 

Colored   41 

  86 

Teachers  of  music   5 

Teachers  of  drawing   7 

Teachers  of  manual  training     14 

Teachers  of  cooking   10 

Teachers  of  sewing   9 

Teachers  of  physical  culture   5 

 50 

Total   637 

The  cost  of  the  schools  for  supervision  and  teaching  was  as  follows: 

Supervision  : 

Superintendent  ,   $3,  300.  00 

Clerk   1,  200.  00 

Messenger   300.  00 

Eight  supervising  principals,  $2,000  each   16,000.00 

One  supervising  principal  (primary  grades)   1.500.00 

One  assistant  supervising  principal  (primary  grades)   675.00 

  22,  975.  00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (22,395)   1.03 

Normal  school : 

Principal   1,500.00 

Two  teachers   1 .  653.  33 

Two  teachers   1,  600.  00 

Two  teachers   810.00 

 *5,  563.  33 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (46)   20.54 


*  This  includes  the  cost  of  teaching  ten  practice  schools,  $1,107.92. 
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High  schools : 

Principal   $2,500.00 

Seventy  teachers   59, 125.  00 

 $61,  625.  00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (1,599)   37.  29 

Grammar  schools,  city  (42  eighth,  43  seventh,  50  sixth,  55  fifth  grade 

schools)   155,710.00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (7,648)   20.36 

Primary  schools,  city  (54  fourth,  53  thiiv.,  56  second,  68  iirst  grade 

schools)   "113,722.83 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (9,840)   11.57 

County  schools : 

White  schools  (47)   29,  862. 00 

Colored  schools  (42)   24, 192.  50 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment: 

White  (1,683)  „   17.74 

Colored  (1,575)   15.36 

Special  teachers  (5  music  teachers,  7  drawing  teachers,  5  teachers  of 

physical  culture)   12,  645.  00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (22,395)   .56 

Teachers  of  manual  training  schools  (of  carpentry,  13;  of  metal 

working,  1;  of  cookery,  10;  of  sewing,  9)   22,650.00 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  enrollment  (22,395)   1.01 

Cost  per  pupil,  based  on  average  enrollment  (22,395)   20.05 


Table  XIV. — Buildings  and  rooms  occupied  (owned  and  rented)  in  the  first  six  divisions 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1893  (excluding  the  high  schools). 


Divisions. 

First. 

Second 
A. 

Second 
B. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixtli 

A. 

Sixth 
B. 

Total. 

Buildings  owned  

Buildings  rented  

Total  

Rooms  owned  

Tlnmtis  renter! 

8 

6 

b  2 

8 

a9 
c  1 

6 

8 

14 

13 

72 
6 

78 

8  8 

8 

 10_ 

6 

11 

14 

13 

«}74 

/  61 
h  15 

c61 

i  4 

55 
d3 

/49 

/55 

475 
24 

Total   74 

76 

01 

n 

52 

58 

49 



55 

499 

a  One' occupied  by  manual  training  and  by  sewing  school. 

b  One  occupied  by  cooking  schools  and  one  by  manual-training  schools. 

c  Occupied  by  cooking  school  and  by  manual-training  school. 

d  One  occupied  by  manual-training  school. 

e  One  occupied  by  manual  training  and  one  by  cooking  school. 
/  One  occupied  by  cooking  schooi. 

g  One  occupied  by  cooking,  one  by  sewing,  and  one  by  manual-training  school. 
h  Four  occupied  by  cooking  schools  and  eleven  by  manual-training  schools. 
i  Two  unoccupied,  one  occupied  by  cooking,  and  one  by  manual-training  school. 
Occupied  by  sewing  (cutting)  school. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  distribution  and  preservation  of  text-books  and  supplies,  though 
restricted  to  the  first  six  grades  of  school,  involved  a  large  amount  of 
extra  work  and  care,  which,  notwithstanding  a  custodian  was  employed, 

v  To  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  teaching  ten  practice  schools,  $4,107.92. 
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devolved  largely  on  the  supervising  corps.  This  work  added  a  large 
percentage  to  the  labors  of  the  supervisors,  and  at  the  same  time  cor- 
respondingly reduced  the  amount  of  work  and  attention  that  could  be 
given  to  supervision  and  improving  the  teaching  in  the  schools.  Books 
and  supplies  to  the  value  of  $40,000  or  850,000,  in  use  by  40.000  children 
at  work  in  a  hundred  school  houses  distributed  over  04  square  miles  of 
territory,  required  for  their  distribution,  their  preservation,  and  such 
constant  knowledge  of  their  condition  as  is  desirable  from  a  business 
as  well  as  an  ethical  point  of  view,  not  only  much  time  as  well  as  care, 
but  also  great  labor  and  thought,  demanding  an  expenditure  of  no 
inconsiderable  nervous  force. 

Free  text-books  and  supplies,  however,  have  been  a  great  boon  to 
thousands  of  children,  and  have  secured  the  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance at  school  of  many  who,  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  buy  their  books 
could  not  have  attended  at  all.  They  have  also  served  to  make  the 
schools  more  efficient  and  more  uniform  in  their  efficiency  than  schools 
can  be  made  whose  pupils  furnish  their  own  books,  because  uniformity 
in  the  character  of  supplies  and  promptness  in  furnishing  them  are 
more  easily  secured  when  books  and  supplies  are  provided  by  the  school 
authorities  than  when  they  are  furnished  by  the  pupils.  With  few 
exceptions,  resulting  from  inability  of  contractors  to  fill  our  orders 
promptly,  teachers  had  to  do  but  little  waiting  for  materials  with  which 
to  work  during  the  year.  The  advantage  of  this  is  considerable,  being 
especially  appreciable  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city  and  the  more 
distant  county  schools.  No  other  purely  administrative  item  has  tended 
so  much  to  unify  the  teaching  of  our  schools  and  to  make  it  as  good  in 
the  less  favored  localities  as  it  is  elsewhere  as  this  uniformity  of  sup- 
plies and  this  promptness  in  getting  them  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  the  books  have  been  well  preserved  and  the 
supplies  carefully  and  economically  used.  The  supervisors  have  exer- 
cised a  judicious,  intelligent,  and  painstaking  supervision  in  the  use 
and  preservation  of  everything  that  has  passed  through  their  hands. 
The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  shown  that  interest  and  exercised  that 
care  in  the  preservation  of  books,  and  the  economical  use  of  supplies 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  show  were  they  providing  these  things 
themselves.  In  many  instances  the  teachers  do  more  than  this;  they 
impress  upon  their  pupils  the  moral  importance  in  caring  for  property 
that  is  a  loan  or  trust  or  whose  use  is  in  part  a  gift.  Indeed  the  strong- 
est teachers  have  made  this  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  children  the  moral  obligation  that  rests  upon  one  who  is  the  cus- 
todian of  public  property,  making  them  feel,  not  alone,  that  their  own 
interests  in  the  ownership  of  what  they  use  should  insure  a  careful  con- 
sideration for  its  welfare,  but  also  that  the  fact  that  they  are  trusted 
agents  is  a  much  weightier  reason  why  they  should  be  careful  of  this 
property.  If  the  coming  generation  of  citizens  can  be  trained  to  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  care  in  the  use  of  public 
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property  which  shall  result  in  the  cessation  of  vandalism,  careless  de- 
struction and  the  hoidenish  practice  of  writing  their  names  and  carving 
their  initials  in  public  places,  thus  marring  the  beauty  of  everything 
they  touch,  the  furnishing  of  free  text-books  will  yield  a  fruitage  quite 
commensurate  with  the  cost. 

By  no  other  means  that  I  can  suggest  is  it  possible  to  affect  the 
generation  now  coming  upon  the  stage  of  action  as  universally  and 
efficiently  as  that  of  making  the  training  in  the  use  of  these  books  and 
supplies  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  teachers  are  faithful  to  this  newly 
imposed  duty,  being  wise  in  discerning  its  various  opportunities  and 
its  manifold  applications,  many  decades  will  not  pass  before  results  will 
be  noted  in  public  places  in  city  and  country.  Indeed,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently stated  that  the  most  important  reason  for  furnishing  books  and 
supplies  free  is  that  the  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  giving  this 
very  training  so  necessary  to  citizenship  in  a  government  which  allows 
the  utmost  freedom  to  the  individual.  It  has  been  the  constant  purpose 
of  the  department  of  supervision  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  of  the 
District  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  work.  While  there  are 
reasons  for  gratification  and  encouragement  in  the  results  thus  far 
reached  it  may  be  stated  that  some  teachers  are  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  teaching  this  important  lesson. 

One  may  almost  know  before  an  examination  of  a  school  has  been 
made  the  condition  of  the  books  in  use  and  the  care  that  is  exercised  in 
the  preservation  of  perishable  materials,  as  paper,  ink,  and  pencils,  by 
the  condition  of  the  fence  inclosing  the  school  lot  and  the  fences  of  the 
adjoining  lots;  by  the  condition  of  the  halls  and  other  passageways  of 
the  school  building,  and  he  will  be  further  strengthened  in  such  judgment 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  cuts,  mars,  and  marks  on  the  school  furni- 
ture, on  entering  the  schoolroom.  These  are  telltales  whose  reliable 
stories  the  wise  supervisor  will  not  fail  to  read  in  passing.  It  has  been 
the  constant  effort  of  the  supervising  corps  to  train  the  children  to 
preserve  the  property  of  the  District,  not  so  much  for  the  preservation, 
per  se,  though  that  is  strong  enough  reason  for  the  effort,  but  that  the 
training  of  the  children  may  be  secured  to  that  manly  conduct,  to  that 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty  in  the  use  of  property  that  character- 
izes the  safe  man. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditure  for  free  text  books 
and  supplies  in  detail  during  the  year. 

The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  $35,000.  Of  this  amount  the 
sum  of  $34,395.08  was  used. 
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There  were  purchased — 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Arithmetics : 

Elementary  

Intellectual  -  

National  

Reader  

Copy  books  

Drawing  books  

Evangeline  and  Miles  Standish  

Geographies : 

Introductory   

Grammar  

Health  Prim-rs  

Hygiene  for  Young  People  

Histories  

Music  pamphlets  

Readers : 

Primers  and  First  .-  

Second  

Third  -  

Eourth  

Intermediate  

Fifth  

Music,  second  

Music,  third  

Geographical  

Washington  and  His  Country  

"Word  and  Sentence  Book  (speller)  

Writing  cards  .  

Writing  tablets  

Crayon  chalk,  gross  

Drawing  tablets: 

Small  

Large  '.  ,  

Drawing  materials  (models,  mucilage,  color  paper,  rubbers,  model  paper) 

Ink,  quarts  

Composition  paper,  packages  of  100  sheets  

Examination  paper,  reams  

Pencils : 

Lead,  gross  

Slate,  boxes  

Penholders,  gross  

Pecs,  gross  ■.  

Slates  

Additional  expenses : 

Custodian  and  assistant  

Hauling  

Stamps  

Giant  nail -puller  

Books  of  record  for  supervision  

Miscellaneous  printing  

Unexpended  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  

Total  


Amount 
expended. 


4,493 
1,932 
3,312  | 
900 
24,582 
7,675  ' 
7,180 

4,  506 
3,  312 
135 
3,420 
3,456 
6,  000 


$1, 179.  42 
379. 96 

1,  843.  68 
150.  00 

2,  396.  74 
726. 14 
861.  60 

1,  983. 49 

3,  295.  44 

32.06 

1,  350. 15 

2,  666.  26 
200. 00 


720 

119. 64 

168 

48.  65 

144 

57.  24 

2,  220 

1,110.  00 

1.920 

816. 00 

1,697 

1,043.16 

4,  425 

1,  462.  88 

3,300 

1,  083.  50 

6 

2.  85 

144 

90.00 

7,620 

1,  463.  04 

192 

15.20 

8, 100 

641.  25 

3,  000 

150.  00 

42, 257 
7,  261 


3.  500 
20,  000 
1,000 

410 
80 

100 
2,  000 
7,  812 


1, 174.  74 
361.  60 
943. 30 
525. 00 
2,  050.  00 
1,  380.  00 

553. 50 
6.00 
6.30 
780.  00 
429.66 

730. 38 
188. 75 
6.00 
2.00 
35.  50 
44.00' 
604. 92 


35, 000.  00 


313a  3 
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The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  six  grades  that  were  supplied 
with  free  books  was  32,119,  making  the  cost  per  pupil  $1.0G9. 
The  cost  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Grade. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

Average 
Total  cost  .  ;  cost  per 
:  pupil. 

First  

8,  076 
5,  904 
5,  223 
5,  Oil 
4,  357 
3,  548 

$2,163.90  $0,268 
1,  883. 16  .  318 
2,555.83  .489 
2.549.24  .508 
9,835.50  1  2.257 

15,407.45  4.342 

Third  

Fourth  

Fifth   

BOOKS  FOR  INDIGENT  PUPILS. 

Because  appropriations  are  made  for  furnishing  text-books  and  sup- 
plies at  public  expense,  it  is  not  possible  to  purchase  anything  of  the 
kind  from  any  other  fnnd,  and  because  free  text-books  and  supplies  are 
not  extended  to  the  high  schools,  no  assistance  can  be  given  to  indigent 
pupils  belonging  to  those  schools.  This  has  worked  a  hardship  to  a 
few  persons  in  each  high  school.  A  provision  in  the  clause  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  contingent  expenses,  to  the  effect  that  these  funds  maybe 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  indigent  pupils  attending  schools  in 
grades  for  which  free  books  are  not.  supplied,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
prevent  this  restriction,  which  works  some  harm,  but  which  no  one 
intended  should  obtain. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  preservation  of  schoolhouses  is  a  subject  that  is  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  proper  care  of  school  books,  and  which  at  all  times  should 
be  impressed  not  only  on  teachers  but  also  on  the  pupils.  The  preven- 
tion of  vandalism  that  results  from  vicious  conduct  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  occasioned  by  carelessness  requires  much  effort  on  the 
part  of  supervisor,  teacher,  and  janitor.  To  this  part  of  our  duty  much 
attention  was  given  last  year.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 
dition of  our  schoolhouses,  considering  their  age  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  expended  annually  for  repairs  and  improvements,  is  satis- 
factory. Some  of  them,  however,  begin  to  show  age  and  the  effect  of 
long  usage. 

The  condition  of  the  houses  and  their  surroundings  at  all  times 
should  be  such  as  to  influence  the  children  to  thoughtful  care  in  their 
treatment  of  them.  To  the  effects  of  this  condition  is  due  much  that 
,  gives  character  to  the  conduct  of  the  children..  A  scratch  on  the  casing 
of  door  or  window  invites  another  scratch.  A  boy  sees  less  harm  in 
breaking  a  pane  of  glass  adjacent  to  another  that  is  broken  than  he 
does  in  breaking  one  in  a  sash  containing  only  whole  panes.  It  does 
not  seem  very  wrong  to  jerk  or  twist  from  its  post  a  gate  that  is  hang- 
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ing  by  only  one  hinge.  To  the  mind  of  the  child  it  is  a  small  matter  to 
take  one  or  more  bricks  from  a  sidewalk  already  broken  or  partly  torn 
up.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  facts  by  the  management,  if 
the  children  are  to  receive  proper  influence  from  their  surroundings, 
is  that  the  schoolhouses  and  their  appurtenances  should  be  kept  in 
perfect  repair  all  the  time.  The  effect  of  a  clean  schoolroom,  in  good 
repair,  on  a  pupil's  life  and  conduct  is  greater  than  any  code  of  precept 
on  order  and  cleanliness  that  may  be  dictated  by  the  teacher  or  other 
person  in  authority.  The  one  becomes  a  part  of  himself,  because  he 
lives  it;  the  other  he  is  likely  not  to  believe,  if  he  understands  it, 
because  it  has  only  been  said  to  him.  People  are  what  they  grow  to 
be.  They  grow  on  what  they  take  for  nourishment.  The  life  of  a 
young  child  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  what  is  said  to  him.  but  it  is 
influenced  far  more  by  what  he  does.  The  atmosphere  of  a  well-ordered,, 
well-kept  schoolroom  is  not  only  an  inspiration,  but  it  is  moral  nourish- 
ment developing  his  tender  life  in  desirable,  profitable  growths.  It  is 
a  crime  to  the  State  and  to  the  individual  child;  to  the  State  because 
to  the  individual  child  to  permit  him  to  sit  for  a  school  term  on  a 
broken  chair,  at  a  desk  whose  top  is  scratched  and  marred,  in  a  school- 
room that  is  dirty  and  otherwise  untidy.  How  different  must  be  the 
effect  on  a  child  of  daily  work  for  an  entire  year  on  a  comfortable  seat, 
at  a  desk  that  is  in  good  repair,  in  a  clean,  well-ordered  schoolroom, 
with  books  that  are  whole  and  free  from  dirt,  from  a  corresponding 
daily  work  on  a  stool  without  a  back,  at  a  desk  made  hideous  by  the 
vandal's  knife  or  inconvenient  and  ugly  by  accident  or  carelessness,  in 
a  dirty,  untidy  schoolroom,  with  torn  and  dirty  books  ?  Example  is  a 
contagion  for  which  there  is  no  antidote. 

It  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  school  authorities,  those  who  are 
directly  and  immediately  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  schools 
(the  principals),  to  have  minor  repairs  made  as  soon  as  they  are  needed. 
The  rules  of  the  board,  in  conformity  with  a  law  of  Congress,  provide 
that  the  janitor  shall  promptly  make  such  repairs  as  he  is  able  to  make. 
This  is  a  wise  provision,  but  one  which  the  janitor  is  unable  to  carry 
out.  except  to  a  limited  degree,  for  lack  of  materials  and  tools.  Our 
janitors  should  be  provided  with  paint  and  oil  and  brushes  with  which 
to  use  them  properly;  with  lime  and  the  proper  tools  for  its  use,  as  well 
as  with  materials  and  tools  with  which  to  make  temporary  repairs  to 
broken  doors,  broken  windows,  broken  fences,  and  other  like  things. 
A  hinge  is  broken  not  necessarily  by  carelessness:  hinges  are  liable  to 
break  when  used  as  much  as  they  are  used  about  a  school  building.  A 
door  latch  or  knob  is  broken,  it  may  be  by  carelessness;  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  because  of  long  use.  A  window  stick,  by  carelessness  or 
otherwise,  is  driven  through  a  pane  of  glass.  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  the  janitor,  on  the  requisition  of  the  principal  of  the  building,  to 
get  such  materials  at  some  headquarters  of  school  supplies  without  red 
tape  and  consequent  long  waiting  as  would  enable  him  promptly  to 
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repair  breaks  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  Thus  would  be  prevented  the 
opportunity  with  its  inducement  for  breaking  the  other  hinge,  marring 
the  door  with  broken  latch,  or  breaking  another  pane  of  glass  in  the 
window  already  broken.  Thus  would  much  unnecessary  'destruction 
of  property' be  prevented  and  great  annoyance  and  discomfort  to  teach 
ers  and  pupils  avoided  while  waiting  weeks  or  months  for  such  repairs. 

Not  only  would  such  arrangement  be  in  the  interest  of  economy,  but 
it  would  also  subserve  greatly  the  interests  of  better  schools  and  the 
development  of  more  equable  dispositions  on  the  part  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Of  course  the  custodian  of  such  deposits  should  beheld 
-responsible  for  his  trust,  and  he,  in  turn,  should  be  given  the  power  to 
hold  those  responsible  who  would  make  requisition  on  him.  This  is 
just  what  is  done  now  in  the  case  of  text-books.  It  seems  to  me  very 
desirable  that  a  few  hundred  dollars  be  allotted  annually  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  the  necessary  tools  with  which  to  use  them  that 
may  be  had  with  little  trouble  and  without  long  waiting  for  the  prompt 
repair  of  "  small  breaks  "  that  are  inevitably  taking  place  from  time  to 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  school. 

The  closets  should  not  only  be  kept  pure,  well  ventilated,  and  clean, 
•"but  they  should  be  kept  neat  and  tidy  and  in  good  repair.  This  can 
not  be  done  without  the  use  of  materials,  as  boards,  sheet  tin  or  zink, 
Tiinges,  paint,  oil,  etc.  A  u  repair  janitor "  could  not  do  these 
little  jobs  as  easily  and  economically  as  the  janitors  of  the  buildings 
can  do  them.  A  "repair  janitor'7  would  not  be  able  to  make  the 
repairs  at  the  time  they  are  needed,  which  is  when  the  "  breaks"  occur, 
rather  than  the  next  day  or  the  next  week  or  when  he  has  been  noti- 
fied and  has  found  time  from  his  other  duties  to  attend  to  them.  The 
.incidental  repairs  necessary  to  a  clean,  healthful,  respectable,  inviting 
condition  of  our  school  houses,  school  yards,  and  other  appurtenances 
•every  day  of  the  year,  urgently  claims  the  attention  of  your  board,  that 
of  the  honorable  commissioners,  as  well  as  that  of  Congress. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It  is  my  duty  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  schools  is  making  it  imperative  that  more  accommodations  be 
provided  for  them  in  the  immediate  future,  although  the  numbers 
reported  does  not  show  so  great  an  increase  for  the  last  year  as  usual. 
The  return  to  half-day  schools  above  the  second  grade  is  to  be  de- 
plored, yet  unless  the  accommodations  are  largely  increased  in  the 
near  future  many  third  and  fourth  grade  schools  will  be  forced  to  go 
on  half  time.  We  are  now  beginning  to  rent  places  for  schools  which 
we  hoped  had  been  abandoned  forever.  The  more  rapid  relative  in- 
crease of  enrollment  in  the  upper  grades  than  in  the  primary  grades 
for  a  number  of  years  has  made  it  necessary  to  assign  relatively  more 
room  to  whole-day  schools  than  was  formerly  done.  The  growth  of  our 
high  school  is  relatively  greater  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools, 
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and  the  growth  of  the  grammer  schools  is  relatively  greater  than  that 
of  the  primary  schools. 

The  schools  of  the  suburban  villages  especially  are  growing  verv 
rapidly.  Five  or  six  years  ago  existing  school  houses  were  enlarged,  or 
new  houses  were  built  in  many  of  these  localities.  These  are  now  full,  so- 
that  very  soon,  unless  more  room  is  provided,  it  will  be  necessary  to- 
send  the  upper  grades  of  these  schools  to  the  city  for  instruction. 
This  indeed  has  already  been  done  in  some  instances.  The  school- 
houses,  especially  in  those  localities  that  have  been  provided  with 
rapid  transit,  are  too  small  to  accommodate  the  increasing  population. 
It  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  rind  accommodations  for  chil- 
dren in  a  few  localities  that  have  increased  in  population  very  rapidly. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  needs  of  Eckington,  Ivy  City,  Montello,. 
and  Langdon. 

I  have  further  to  suggest  that  it  be  urged  on  the  honorable  Commis- 
sioners and  on  Congress  that  in  building  the  additions  asked  for  in  the 
suburbs  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  that  works  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  city  schools,  or  some  other  good  system,  be  provided 
for  them.  It  would  be  wise,  also,  to  extend  such  improvements  to  the 
houses  to  which  the  additions  may  be  made.  Automatic  ventilation; 
for  schoolhouses  is  almost  an  imperative  necessity,  because  of  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  teacher,  which  almost  necessarily  prevents  that 
attention  to  the  subject  demanded  by  its  importance.  The  ventilation 
of  a  schoolroom  is  liable  to  be  neglected.  This,  of  course,  is  meant 
for  no  criticism  upon  teachers.  Busy  people  become  absorbed  m 
what  they  do,  and  thus  forget  the  conditions  of  surroundings  affecting^ 
even  their  own  health  and  comfort.  While  most  of  the  new  school- 
houses  that  have  been  erected  in  the  District  for  the  last  six  years  or 
more  are  models  respecting  their  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating, 
many  of  the  suburban  schoolrooms,  being  old,  are  wholly  without  means 
of  ventilation.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  schoolhouses  should  be- 
built  whose  provision  for  heating  is  the  common  stove,  and  whose  only 
effective  means  of  ventilation  is  an  open  door  or  an  open  window. 

The  business  high  school,  especially,  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth. 
It  has  become  itinerant,  because  of  outgrowing  each  year  of  its  exist- 
ncee  the  quarters  assigned  to  it.  The  building  it  now  occupies  is  too 
small  for  its  present  membership.  Some  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  more  pupils  in  the  near  future  or  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  membership.  As  is  now  the  case  with  the  normal1 
school  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  admit  pupils  to  this  school  by 
competitive  examination.  Perhaps  in  the  wisdom  of  the  board  some- 
better  way  inay  be  found,  if  the  accommodations  can  not  be  increased.. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  in  the  night  schools  remains  about  the  same  from 
year  to  year,  there  being  no  noteworthy  increase  or  decrease  the  last 
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year.  In  the  first  six  divisions,  at  least,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  point 
of  numbers  of  schools  they  have  grown  to  maturity,  unless  it  should 
be  found  advisable  to  establish  schools  in  some  suburban  localities. 
The  schools  that  have  been  tried  in  suburban  localities  have  not 
demonstrated  by  their  enrollment  the  need  of  this  kind  of  school  in 
sparsely  settled  communities.  It  might  be  well,  however,  to  make  one 
or  two  additional  experiments  another  year,  especially  as  many  persons 
residing  in  surburban  towns  seem  to  think  there  is  need  of  such  schools 
in  their  respective  localities.  It  may  be  desirable  also  to  increase  the 
number  of  cooking  schools  and  to  establish  one  or  more  sewing  schools 
another  year,  though  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  by  our  experi- 
ence the  demand  for  this  kind  of  night  school  is  not  imperative  or  even 
pressing. 

The  night  schools,  as  they  grow  older  and  become  more  mature,  show 
their  usefulness  and  thus  prove  their  right  to  exist  and  the  importance 
oof  giving  to  them  liberal  support.  Their  history,  which  points  clearly 
to  a  fluctuation  of  attendance  and  a  variation  in  their  success,  proves 
the  importance  of  giving  to  them  a  wise  and  careful  supervision. 
Pupils  present  themselves  for  instruction  in  successive  years  at  those 
schools  that  are  well  taught  and  skillfully  managed.  The  system  of 
gradation  that  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  seems  to 
-work  well  for  the  adjustment  of  the  teaching  force  as  well  as  for  the 
educational  interest  of  those  who  attend  them.  Much  latitude  is 
allowed  in  the  interpretation  of  this  course  for  the  different  schools. 
Promotions  have  taken  place  from  year  to  year,  so  that  now  pupils  are 
advanced  from  the  division  night  schools  to  the  night  high  school. 
This  gradation  of  work  and  the  consequent  promotion  of  pupils  who 
.finish  the  work  of  a  given  grade  seem  to  influence  the  pupils  to  a  con- 
tinued effort  for  a  longer  time  than  one  or  two  years.  At  least  33^  per 
■  cent  show  this  continuity  of  purpose.  The  increase  of  this  element  in 
the  annual  enrollment  is  an  evidence  of  the  substantial  results  the 
night  schools  are  securing.  A  spasm  of  desire  for  improvement  that 
lasts  but  a  half  dozen  evenings  is  perhaps  to  be  encouraged,  but  is  not 
encouraging,  while  a  purpose  to  learn  and  improve  that  shows  staying 
qualities  which  last  a  term  of  years  under  varying  circumstances  gives 
encouraging  promise  that  assistance  given  to  it  will  fructify  in  good. 

The  stable  character  of  the  membership  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
'the  early  history  of  these  schools  there  were  few  pupils  in  the  upper  or 
highest  classes  while  the  lowest  were  crowded,  whereas  now  the  highest 
classes  are  large  while  the  lowest  classes  are  small.  It  is  perhaps 
advisable  for  the  board  of  trustees  to  offer  to  such  as  finish  a  course  at 
the  night  high  school  a  certificate  of  graduation.  This  would  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  many  to  attend  more  regularly  and  for  a  longer  time, 
yet  it  could  be  done  easily  and  at  little  cost.  It  would  add  dignity  to 
the  whole  system  of  night  schools  and  would  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  insure  their  stability,  as  very  many  of  those  who  attend  them 
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require  some  incentive  to  continued  effort  in  welldoing  stronger  than 
a  love  for  knowledge,  and  as  the  irregular  attendance  in  these  schools 
gives  little  opportunity  for  developing  the  spirit  of  the  true  student. 

Experience  has  shown,  that  only  those  teachers  who  succeed  well  in 
day-school  work  are  fitted  to  do  even  passable  work  in  the  night  schools. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  enough  competent  teachers  from  the 
day-school  force,  as  the  day-school  work  is  very  exacting  and  con- 
sequently exhausting.  Only  the  strongest  (physically)  can  teach  both 
day  and  night  school.  Many  persons  seeking  employment  regard  the 
night  school  as  a  place  to  experiment  or  to  u  try  their  hand"  at  teaching. 
Wherever  such  experimenting  has  been  allowed  the  teaching  has 
proved  a  failure;  the  pupils  in  every  instance  have  been  able  to  detect 
the  lack  of  ability  and  strength  in  the  teacher.  "As  the  teacher  so  the 
school"  proves  especially  true  of  night  schools.  A  person  unaccustomed 
to  manage  others  in  large  numbers  is  helpless  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen 
or  score  of  boys  and  young  men,  much  of  whose  life  is  spent  on  the 
street.  It  were  better  not  to  have  night  schools  than  to  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  such  persons. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  those  night  schools  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful whose  principals  have  remained  at  their  heads  for  a  number  of 
years.  Principals  who  remain  at  the  work  from  year  to  year  become 
interested  in  it,  get  to  know  thoroughly  the  conditions  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  their  ambitions,  and  are  thus  able  to  plan  for  them  better  than 
strangers  can.  The  pupils  become  acquainted  with  the  principal,  learn 
his  ways,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  to  stay  at  school  at  all,  develop  a 
pride  for  the  one  they  attend.  This  mutual  interest  between  principal 
and  pupils  is  an  important  factor  in  securing  good  results,  but  being  of 
slow  growth  is  rarely  found  in  schools  whose  principals  are  changed 
each  year.  The  night-school principalship  is  an  important  position,  one 
which  cannot  be  well  filled  except  by  a  person  of  broad  experience.  It 
is  a  position  demanding  executive  ability,  liberal  education,  and  expe- 
rience in  its  practical  application  and  especially  a  missionary  spirit.  A 
person  to  fill  this  position  well  should  feel  the  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  it  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  his  pupils 
whose  antecedents  and  present  lives  he  must  study.  A  few  persons 
have  been  found  who  have  made  the  position  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
place  is  not  a  sinecure.  It  maybe  desirable  to  increase  the  principal's 
pay  that  when  the  right  persons  have  been  found  they  may  more  easily 
be  induced  to  stay. 

It  will  perhaps  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  work  that 
must  be  done  with  the  lowest  or  entering  class  at  these  schools  if  I  give 
you  the  nationalities  of  a  class  enrolled  in  one  of  them.  From  this 
may  also  be  seen  the  need  of  night  school  work  or  something  in  place 
of  it. 
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There  were  enrolled  in  this  class  19  pupils  divided  as  follows :  Ameri- 
can 4,  Greek  6,  German  3,  Arab  2,  Italian  1,  Swede  1,  Swiss  1,  and 
Scotch  1. 

The  following  table  shows  the  facts  of  enrollment  and  attendance: 

Table  showing  facts  relating  to  night  schools. 


Whole 

Schools. 

Cost  of 
tCcicli6rs. 

number 
of  per- 
sons en- 
rolled 

Average 
attend- 
ance per 

Percent- 
age of 
attend- 

Number 
of  ses- 
sions . 

Number 
ofteach- 
ers. 

during 

night. 

ance. 

the  year. 

High  school  

$725.  00 

307 

73 

78.0 

58 

7 

t?      IT  u 

443.  50 

251 

63 

68.0 

56 

A 
* 

Henrv  school  

448. 00 

137 

43 

77.1 

56 

4 

Wallach  school  

448.  00 

198 

64 

77.2 

56 

4 

443.  50 

149 

59 

82.8 

56 

4 

Curtis  school  

174.  00 

12 

77.0 

58 

1 

Newsboys'  Home  

88.  00 

92 

8 

54.8 

44 

1 

Total  

2,  770.  00 

1,174 

322 

75.6 

25 

School  of  cookery,  607  0  street  NW  . . . 

140. 00 

34 

10 

72.6 

1 

Total  

2,  910.  00 

1,208 

332 

75.5 

26 

COLORED. 

Mott  

336. 00 

125 

71 

91.1 

56 

3 

Hillsdale  

252.  00 

29 

23 

90.3 

56 

2 

Total  

588. 00 

154 

94 

90.9 

5 

Grand  total  

3,  498.  00 

1,  362 

426 

78.4 

31 

THE  TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 


This  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  means  of  improving*  the  teach- 
ing in  our  schools  has  now  been  realized  in  its  beginnings.  An  excel- 
lent room  has  been  fitted  with  convenient  and  appropriate  appoint- 
ments, and  already  a  valuable  accumulation  of  books  is  found  there. 
The  value  of  this  library  is  demonstrated  every  school  day.  It  is  even 
now,  though  it  will  become  more  so  every  year  if  it  is  carefully  fostered 
and  its  advantages  made  easily  available,  an  effective  aid  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools.  Strictly  professional  in  its  character,  it  is  yet  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  numerous  small  libraries  accumulated  in  the 
grades. 

It  has  been  the  steady  and  persistent  effort  of  the  supervisors  and 
teachers  to  accumulate  sets  of  books  to  enrich  the  course  of  study  in 
each  grade  room  of  each  building,  so  that  all  pupils  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  verify  their  work  by  evidence  and  to  enlarge  their  views  by 
learning  what  others  have  done.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  leisure 
moments  of  the  industrious,  enterprising  pupils  profitably  employed, 
but  allurements  to  profitable  endeavor  are  put  in  the  way  of  those  who 
are  not  industriously  inclined.    These  accumulations  of  books.  grade 
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libraries.*"  aggregate  now  more  than  30,000  volumes.  It  is  a  valuable 
circulating  library  in  the  hands  of  40.000  readers,  who  are  directed  in 
its  profitable  and  economical  use.  In  the  use  of  this  widely-distributed 
library,  lying  in  the  pathway  of  every  child,  is  found,  in  part,  the 
policy  of  our  school  government.  Children  who  are  made  interested 
in  knowing  and  are  given  convenient  and  agreeable  means  of  "  finding 
out "  require  no  further  government. 

Many  books  relating  to  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  schools 
have  been  placed  on  the  teachers'  desks  for  broadening  their  views 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  for  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  latest 
thoughts  and  developments.  These  libraries  are  numerous  and  are 
rich  enough  to  be  worthy  of  mention  as  a  valuable  instrumentality  for 
helping  to  make  teachers  competent  to  do  good  work. 

But  the  development  and  existence  of  these  foundation  libraries  in  use 
by  the  pupils  and  teachers  make  it  necessary  to  have  one  where  teachers 
may  go  for  information  and  for  suggestion  in  their  work  of  further 
enlarging  the  libraries  of  the  children  and  directing  their  profitable  use. 

The  especial  care  of  the  board  is  asked  for  the  teachers'  library  as 
well  as  a  continuance  of  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  children's 
libraries. 

KINDER  Of  AR  TENS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  relatively  small  annual  expenditure  for 
kindergartens  would  give  rich  returns  to  the  school  and  to  the  com- 
munity. It  is  not  difficult  for  the  teachers  of  experience  to  select  from 
the  children  entering  the  first  grades  those  who  have  had  training  in  the 
kindergarten.  They  learn  enough  more  rapidly  and  enough  more  thor- 
oughly to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  this  kind  of  school  for  its  eco- 
nomic value  alone.  This  is  more  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
child  who  does  not  get  training  in  the  kindergarten  before  coining  to 
the  primary  school  gets,  in  too  many  instances,  a  training  that  is  a  hin- 
drance to  progress  until  it  has  been  corrected. 

Much  of  evil  found  in  many  persons  that  lasts  and  whose  fruitage  is 
measured  in  the  police  court  is  implanted  in  early  life  at  the  kindergar- 
ten age.  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  good  government  and  of  econo- 
my to  get  hold  of  these  persons  and  properly  care  for  them  before  germs 
of  evil  are  planted  in  their  susceptible  young  lives,  which,  when  strength 
of  character  develops,  make  criminals  of  them.  Xo  small  part  of  the 
effort  of  the  primary  teachers  is  given  to  counteracting  the  teaching1 
tli at  has  been  done  by  the  street  the  year  or  two  preceding  the  time  the 
child  enters  the  school.  An  earlier  start  at  this  by  one  year  or  more 
would  be  an  inestimable  advantage.    The  kindergarten  offers  this. 

GRADATION  AND  PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  gradation  and  promotion  of  children  are  two  subjects  requiring 
the  utmost  care  and  the  most  profound  consideration  of  those  who 
manage  school  systems.    It  is  detrimental  to  a  pupil's  interests  for  him 
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to  be  improperly  graded  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  effect  of 
having  to  work  in  too  high  a  grade  may  be  as  harmful  as  having  to  work 
in  a  grade  that  is  too  low,  though  of  quite  a  different  character.  The 
graded  school  scheme  may  work  injury  to  the  chilu  if  the  course  of 
instruction  is  inflexibly  fixed  by-  metes  and  bounds  of  text-books  as 
indicated  by  page,  chapter,  section,  or  paragraph.  A  graded  course 
of  instruction  so  outlined  or  determined,  in  the  hands  of  a  machine 
teacher  or  an  inexperienced  teacher  not  under  close  and  correct  profes- 
sional guidance,  will  do  the  child  harm  from  which  he  may  never 
recover.  The  value  of  graded  instruction,  that  is,  teaching  many  pupils 
the  same  lesson  at  the  same  time,  as  compared  with  that  of  individual 
instruction  is  receiving  the  attention  of  many  earnest  thinkers  among 
those  who  are  investigating  the  effects  of  our  social  institutions.  The 
evil  to  which  I  have  alluded  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  of  these 
inquirers,  some  of  whom  have  sought  a  remedy  for  it. 

Among  the  various  plans  that  have  been  offered  as  remedies  is  that 
of  shortening  the  period  of  the  grade,  that  is,  making  a  grade  a  half 
year  or  a  quarter  of  a  year  long  and  allowing  talented  or  competent 
pupils  to  pass  along  rapidly,  but  detaining  for  a  longer  time  those  who 
are  unable  to  do  the  work,  a  plan  of  gradation  and  promotion  now  in 
vogue  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
of  course,  to  advance  the  talented  pupil  along  the  straight  line  of  the 
course  more  rapidly  than  he  would  be  advanced  were  the  grades  each 
a  year  in  length  requiring  him  to  do  more  waiting  for  the  less  fortunate 
pupil  to  accomplish  prescribed  work.  The  effect  of  the  plan  must  be 
to  foster  and  emphasize  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  that  view  or  under- 
standing of  the  graded  course  of  work  from  which  the  greater  portion 
of  the  poor  grade  teaching  proceeds,  namely,  that  the  course  of  study 
contains,  in  its  letter,  all  that  any  need  learn  and  only  that  which  all 
must  learn.  This  is  the  root  of  the  evils  of  graded  work  as  opposed  to 
individual  work. 

The  evils  of  the  plan  for  prevention  may  become  more  serious  than 
the  one  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.    These  evils  are  threefold : 

First,  the  tendency' of  rapid  promotion  is  to  prevent,  in  the  interest 
of  "going  up"  more  rapidly  within  prescribed  lines,  a  breadth  of  learn- 
ing for  which  some  children  who  are  sent  up  in  advance  of  their  mates 
are  capable  and  to  minimize  the  broadening  which  all  should  get  before 
they  are  allowed  to  advance.  This  broader  learning  involves  (a)  the 
assuring  or  confirming  part  of  perception  and  conception  that  is  secured 
by  testimony,  testimony  of  numerous  examples  or  of  authority,  or  both, 
and  (b)  the  synthetic  steps  of  mental  acts,  rounding  them  out.  perfect- 
ing or  completing  them,  and  applying  them  as  opposed  to  the  purely 
analytic  steps  of  mental  acts,  a  most  necessary  part  of  education  indeed. 

Second,  rapid  promotion  results  in  taking  the  child  while  he  is  yet 
young  and  immature,  as  graded  courses  of  study  are  now  planned  to 
higher  work,  work  suited  only  to  maturer  minds,  minds  that  have 
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proved  their  sense  impressions  and  synthesized  their  powers  and  their 
percepts.  If  the  advanced  grades  of  instruction  were  simply  for  giving 
broader  views  and  more  numerous  applications  of  principles  learned  in 
the  grades  below  them  and  for  formulating  such  views  and  applications, 
rapid  advancement  along  the  straight  line  of  the  course  would  be  con- 
ducive to  healthy  mind  growth;  it  would  be  strength  giving  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  would  secure  to  the  pupil  that  possession  of  confidence  in 
himself  which  is  a  result  of  all  correct  learning.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  child  in  passing  from  grade  to  grade  encounters,  at  each 
step,  a  new  subject  or  a  new  part  of  a  subject,  that  is  to  him  a  new  sub- 
ject, which  must  be  approached  by  analysis.  Concepts  come  only  by 
sjuithesis,  but  the  child  thus  rapidly  moved  from  one  thing  to  another 
of  greater  difficulty  is  accumulating  unrelated  percepts.  Because  of 
this  he  is  given  little  opportunity  to  complete  his  mental  acts  and  make 
totals  of  them,  resulting  to  him  on  the  culture  side  in  unorganized, 
unrelated  bits  of  strength,  and  on  the  acquisition  side  "patch  work" 
knowledge,  whose  relations  he  has  never  been  made  to  see  tally  and  of 
whose  uses  he  is  in  the  main  ignorant.  The  pupil  Mho  is  adA^anced 
rapidly  from  grade  to  grade  often  meets  with  subjects  that  are  too 
intricate  for  him  to  understand,  and  which  he  consequently  learns  only 
in  an  unprofitable,  memoriter  way.  If  didactic  teaching  is  not  done 
and  memoriter  learning  not  allowed  he  may  yet  be  hurried  from  one 
point  to  another  before  his  mind  has  had  testimony  enough  to  shape  or 
give  character  to  a  sense  impression  and  make  a  percept  of  it  and  exer- 
cise giving  it  strength  enough  to  hold  the  percept  in  consciousness 
as  a  permanent  acquisition.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  sense 
impressions  are  not  percepts,  nor  does  it  make  percepts  of  them  for  the 
teacher  to  name  them  for  the  child  and  cause  him  to  commit  the  names 
to  memory.  What  must  be  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  training  ( ?)  on 
the  mind  of  the  boy,  continued  for  a  greater  part  of  the  time  devoted 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education  i  It  is  not  strange  that  pupils 
thus  taught  disappoint  their  friends  and  employers  when  tested  in 
practical  life.  It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  though  it  ought  to  be,  that 
a  pupil  thus  taught  can  get  into  college,  and  while  there  be  one  of  the 
bright  lights  of  his  class,  and  graduate  from  it  an""  honor  man." 

Third,  rapidly  hurrying  part  of  the  class  over  a  course  of  study  does 
great  injustice  in  many  instances  to  those  who  are  left  behind.  The 
totality  of  the  mind  of  one  boy  may  be  as  great  or  even  greater  than 
that  of  another,  yet  the  former  may  appear  to  the  unskilled  teacher 
much  duller  and  less  talented  than  the  latter,  because  he  gets  percepts 
less  easily,  which  power  only  is  considered  by  the  teacher  in  rating  the 
two  boys.  But  the  slowness  with  which  he  gets  percepts  is  not  proof 
that  he  is  less  talented  than  the  other.  His  mind  may  require  more 
testimony  before  a  percept  becomes,  and  yet  when  it  is  fixed  he  may 
have  natural  aptness  in  synthesizing  or  applying  percepts,  or  both,  of 
which  his  apparently  more  fortunate  mate  may  have  little.    The  one 
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boy  is  only  apparently  "bright"  and  the  other  is  only  apparently  "dull," 
and  that  to  a  teacher  incompetent  to  judge  of  mind  aggregations. 
The  kind  of  teaching  that  rapid  promotion  almost  inevitably  induces 
prevents  the  teacher  from  striking  a  balance  and  knowing  the  working 
value  of  a  child's  mind.  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  gives  no  opportunity 
to  test  the  minds  of  the  class,  as  simple  justice  demands  they  should  be 
tested  before  the  serious  distinctions  are  made  that  are  shown  by  the 
promotion  of  some  and  the  detention  of  others.  The  stronger  person 
as  shown  by  an  aggregate  of  mental  endowments,  is  often  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  class,  and  is  therefore  left  behind  when  promotions  are 
made. 

The  question  still  remains  an  important  one,  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  boy  who  learns  or  seems  to  learn  more  rapidly  than  his  mates? 
Is  not  the  answer  to  be  found  in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  recitation, 
that  is,  in  correct,  broad  teaching? 

If  persons  taught  together  were  given  opportunity  to  do  very  much 
collateral  work  of  different  kinds  for  confirmation  as  well  as  work  in 
synthesizing,  a  large  part  of  this  injustice,  of  which  there  is  much  as  a 
fruitage  of  graded  work,  would  be  prevented.  This  would  work  no 
injustice  to  any,  while  it  would  give  opportunity  to  all  to  make  healthy, 
symmetrical  growth,  each  according  to  the  aggregate  of  his  mental 
endowments. 

Broad  teaching  has  in  view  as  its  chief  purpose  the  development  of 
the  individual  and,  when  it  gives  thought  to  anything  else,  teaches  sub- 
jects rather  than  lessons,  sections,  or  paragraphs.  It  has  little  consid- 
eration for  classes  as  wholes,  but  sees  them  as  composed  of  so  many 
persons,  each  of  whom  has  a  certain  capacity  for  doing  the  work  in 
hand.  A  subject  taught  may  be  one  thing  to  one  child  but  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  to  another,  yet  it  may  be  well  taught  to  each.  A  child 
while  getting  his  first  percepts  may  be  employed  much  time  profitably 
in  testing  them  by  example,  finding  other  like  tilings,  and  by  authority, 
if  he  can  read,  by  getting  the  testimony  of  others  who  have  found  and 
examined  the  same  things.  Knowledge  even  on  the  perceptive  side 
that  is  not  confirmed  by  much  testimony  of  example  and  authority  will 
not  be  firmly  possessed.  The  teaching  that  does  not  give  opportunity 
for  getting  this  kind  of  assurance  and  for  developing  a  self  confi- 
dence that  proceeds  from  evidence  secured  by  self  activity  is  not  the 
best.  Of  this  kind  of  work  the  talented  child  will  do  much,  wherea  s  a 
dull  or  lazy  pupil  will  get  nothing  more  with  which  to  assure  himself 
than  tjie  work  done  in  class  by  or  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Then 
there  will  be  as  many  grades  between  these  as  there  are  pupils. 

The  application  of  a  subject  may  be  narrow  to  one  pupil  because  ot 
his  lack  of  ability  to  see  and  his  lack  of  power  to  investigate  though  he 
may  work  long  and  faithfully,  but  very  broad  and  far  reaching  to 
another  pupil  who  has  power  to  see  and  the  ability  and  disposition  to 
investigate  for  himself.    The  teaching  that  presents  subjects  to  the 
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capacities  of  every  child  is  the  only  teaching  by  which  the  graded 
school  can  do  justice  to  all  who  attend  it,  and  secure  the  approbation 
of  all  who  send  to  it.  Not  rapid  promotion  by  which  the  child  is 
rushed  into  one  new  thing  after  another  for  the  acquiring  of  percepts, 
bat  correct  teaching,  by  which  the  child  is  given  opportunity  to  syn- 
thesize his  percepts  to  broaden  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  learned, 
to  note  its  manifold  applications  in  life,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  labor  and  writings  of  those  who  have  investigated,  mastered  and 
applied  it,  is  the  remedy  for  the  graded  school  evil.  Not  more  machine 
that  will  grind  the  pupil  finer  and  shoot  him  through  more  rapidly,  but 
less  machine  that  will  allow  him  more  opportunity  to  develop  individu- 
ality, will  offer  to  him  better  chances  to  work  for  himself  and  to  be 
wholly  himself  when  at  work,  is  the  remedy  to  be  sought.  The  graded 
school  must  not  be  made  a  machine  by  which  the  same  horizon  is  fixed 
for  all.  A  boy,  broad  minded  (for  his  age),  practical,  knowing  how  to 
teach  himself,  and  knowing  how  to  learn  and  what  to  do  with  what  he 
learns,  may  be  graduated  from  the  grammar  school  at  15  years  of  age, 
but  a  boy  of  that  age  and  having  like  qualifications  and  corresponding 
acquirements  can  not  be  graduated  from  the  high  school.  The  require- 
ments of  the  two  modes  of  teaching  the  course  of  study  involves  two 
kinds  of  student  life  that  are  wholly  unlike;  they  are  as  different  as  self 
activity  and  confiding  passivity. 

Children  under  14  years  of  age,  however  talented  apparently,  with 
few  exceptions  are  not  competent  to  study  profitably  the  work  given 
in  the  first  year  of  our  high  schools.  Some  of  them  may  do  the  work 
passably,  as  class  work  is  too  frequently  rated,  but  they  can  get  very 
little  good  out  of  it,  very  little  that  will  tell  for  manly  independent 
doing  in  life. 

The  minimum  age  at  which  the  high  school  should  be  reached  should 
be  prescribed;  the  minimum  age  at  which  the  college  should  be  reached 
should  be  prescribed,  and  the  attempt  to  reach  either  of  these  goals  at 
an  earlier  age  should  be  proscribed.  This  should  be  done  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  future  man  and  in  the  interest  of  broader  knowledge. 

Graduation  from  school,  or  membership  in  a  higher  class  thereof, 
ought  to  be  evidence  of  culture  and  strength.  That  too  frequently  it 
is  neither  need  not  be  asserted.  It  is  unwise  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view  to  push  the  pupils  rapidly  through  a  graded  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  think  that  to  be  promoted  or 
graduated  is  even  a  remote  purpose  of  going  to  school. 

In  teaching  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach  each  individual 
in  the  class  and  to  give  such  instruction  and  such  direction  for  home 
or  seat  work  as  will  induce  him  to  employ  his  whole  self,  to  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  for  its  accomplishment  and  at  the  same  time  point  out 
the  most  profitable  way  of  doing  it.  The  recitation  should  be  such 
that  the  child  is  not  only  permitted,  but  is  expected  to  present  that  which 
he  has  done.    The  talented  boy  will  give  much,  the  mediocre  less,  the 
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more  unfortunate  boy  little,  yet  each  will  give  the  result  of  his  best 
effort.  To  conduet  the  recitation  by  this  plan  the  teacher  must  employ 
the  time  allotted  to  the  teaching  part  of  it  largely  for  the  development 
of  principles  and  such  easy  applications  as  require  little  or  no  time  for 
their  interpretation  or  solution.  In  the  recitation,  which  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  time  devoted  to  school  life  by  the  pupil  of  whatever  capacity, 
the  children  can  Avork  together  profitably.  In  the  hours  of  preparation, 
hunting  for  different  kinds  of  testimony  and  making  applications,  the 
pupils  work  apart,  as  one  man  in  business  or  in  a  profession,  distances 
another;  each  has  full  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers, 
each  knows  what  to  do  and  is  interested  in  accomplishing  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  teaching  required  by  the  conditions  that  characterize  the  profit- 
able recitation  can  be  done  only  by  the  well-informed  teacher.  Acquired 
skill  in  the  management  of  classes  or  in  the  presentation  or  develop- 
ment of  subjects  will  count  for  little  in  the  absence  of  broad,  accurate 
knowledge.  Poor  teaching  results  more  frequently  from  a  too  limited 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught  than  from  a  lack  of  skill  in  presenting 
or  developing  subjects. 

The  teacher  must  not  only  know  the  subject  he  would  teach,  but  that 
he  may  properly  direct  pupils  in  their  home  work  he  must  know  no 
less  definitely  many  sources  of  knowledge  respecting  the  same  to  which 
he  can  cite  with  great  exactness.  He  must  know  the  respective  values 
of  such  sources  of  information,  the  difficulties  which  each  offers  to  the 
searcher  for  information,  that  lie  may  correctly  judge  of  the  value  ot 
results  presented  to  him.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  subject  to  be 
taught;  where  it  can  be  learned  and  how  it  can  be  learned  are  impor- 
tant in  directing  pupils,  and  how  the  subject  is  applied  when  learned  is 
not  one  bit  less  important.  Equipped  with  this  knowledge  the  teacher 
is  able  so  to  conduct  a  recitation  that  each  pupil  will  learn  according 
to  his  ability  and  his  self-control  and  so  to  direct  the  seat  or  home  work 
that  each  will  find  abundant  opportunity  to  employ  his  whole  time  and 
energy  in  the  preparation  of  work  for  the  succeeding  exercise. 

If  there  is  plenty  of  collateral  work  arranged  and  prescribed  for 
pupils,  they  who  are  well  up  in  grade  may  be  left  for  a  greater  part 
of  the  time  each  day  to  take  care  of  themselves  while  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  teacher  may  be  given  to  individuals  needing  special 
direction  or  other  special  helps. 

Each  new  perception  enriches  the  body  of  previously  acquired  per 
ceptions  and  in  a  measure,  uuappreciable  it  may  be,  changes  each  and 
the  whole  as  an  entirety.  Now  the  office  of  home  and  seat  employments 
is  to  work  over  this  new  intellectual  whole  until  the  interrelations  of 
its  newly  adjusted  parts  become  known  and  the  knowledge  becomes  a 
source  of  power  to  its  possessor. 

Each  new  percept  makes  a  new  being,  intellectually,  of  its  possessor. 
The  drill  exercises  of  the  school  will  hold  the  class  to  the  work  of  assimi- 
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la  ting  it  till  it  is  accomplished  fairly  well  by  those  below  mediocraty  in 
natural  ability,  after  which  all  engage  in  making  themselves  according 
to  their  respective  possibilities.  The  school  can  not  make  them.  It 
can  only  furnish  the  opportunity.  Each  must  make  himself,  and  will 
make  himself,  according  to  his  possibilities,  if  given  the  opportunity. 

Each  new  percept  changes  the  power  and  character  of  the  lever  of 
each  learner  and  every  one  should  be  given  opportunity  to  move  his 
(possible)  world  before  his  lever  is  changed  again.  The  time  required 
for  this,  is  essentially  the  same  for  all  but  the  quantity  and  character 
of  work  done  differ  widely  among  those  who  work.  To  prescribe  the 
the  size  and  character  of  the  "world  to  be  moved7'  by  this  newly 
acquired  power  is  to  make  the  school  Procrustean  to  a  very  harmful 
degree,  and  if  persisted  in  will  destroy  the  graded  school  system. 

Not  only  must  the  child  work  for  the  percept  that  he  may  get  it 
(exercise  the  will),  but  if  it  is  to  be  of  the  relative  good  it  ought  to  be 
to  him,  he  must  work  with  it  after  he  gets  it  proportionally  with  his 
native  possibilities  and  his  acquired  store  of  peicepts  and  concepts. 
A  few  examples  will  help  to  show  my  meaning. 

When  long  measure  is  being  taught  the  pupils  should  do  much  meas- 
uring. The  intelligent  boy  will  test  his  knowledge  and  apply  it 
in  the  measurement  of  a  score  of  distances  or  more,  up  and  down, 
across  and  around.  He  will  compare  and  conclude,  will  estimate  and 
verify;  he  will  learn  the  names  of  things  and  their  parts  and  how  to 
spell  them  (if  he  is  required  to  Avrite) ;  he  will  learn  of  their  uses  and 
values.  Another  boy  who  lacks  energy  and  perhaps  ability,  possibly 
both,  will  be  able  to  measure  only  the  thing  that  was  measured  in  class 
for  the  development  of  first  ideas.  Between  these  two  there  will  be  all 
grades  of  strength  and  knowledge  shown  by  the  work.  Now  for  another 
day — it  may  be  more  than  one  day — the  boys  may  be  employed  in  doing 
examples  to  be  found  in  their  books.  The  unfortunate  boy  may  solve 
two  or  three,  including  those  he  has  seen  solved  in  the  class;  the  more 
gifted  boy  will  solve  many;  the  most  talented  boy  will  solve  all  that 
he  can  find  on  the  subject  in  his  own  book  as  well  as  all  that  can  be 
found  in  the  books  on  his  teacher's  desk.  Then  in  talking  about  what 
has  been  learned  and  what  has  been  done  like  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  all  to  exercise  their  full  powers  and  for  all  to  profit  corre- 
spondingly. It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  corresponding  variable  work 
<  is  possible  throughout  the  whole  range  of  arithmetical  exercises. 

.  If  the  work  of  the  class  is  in  science,  object  hunting  for  study,  veri- 
fication, classification  or  new  discovery;  experimenting,  noting  phenom- 
ena, concluding;  looking  for  corroborative  evidence  by  examining  what 
others  have  found  or  done  and  written,  is  it  not  seen  that  abundant 
opportunity  may  be  given  for  the  profitable  employment  of  all  the  time 
and  faculties  of  the  most  talented  boy  in  class  with  him,  who  can  pro- 
duce but  one  specimen,  perform  but  one  experiment,  cite  but  one 
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authority,  or  refer  to  but  oue  story  or  poem  relating  to  the  subject  in 
hand? 

If  a  subject  in  history  is  being  taught  it  may  be  found  that  all  one  boy 
will  be  able  to  do  will  be  to  get  an  understanding  of  what  a  single  author 
has  said  about  the  subject — Columbus,  for  instance,  in  two  or  more  lessons 
or  days ;  another  will  read  two  or  three  authors,  while  still  another  will 
be  found  who  not  only  can  but  will  read  several  authors  at  great  length, 
comparing  their  statements,  drawing  his  own  conclusions,  and  making  his 
own  outlines  and  citations.  There  is  no  "  marking  time  "  by  any  in 
this  kind  of  work,  no  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  any.  A  week  or 
fortnight  given  to  the  study  of  a  single  man,  or  "  settlement "  or  "  cam- 
paign," would  be  profitable  work  in  any  grade,  for  any  student,  though 
he  might  have  learned  enough  the  first  day  to  satisfy  this  part  of  the 
bare  outline  of  the  course  of  study. 

A  composition  (narrative)  has  been  written;  it  is  to  be  rewritten. 
Some  similes  and  metaphors  have  been  found  in  reading  lesson  or  else- 
where whose  meanings  and  uses  have  been  developed  (an  exercise 
requiring  bat  a  few  minutes).  In  rewriting  the  composition  the  chil- 
dren are  to  embellish  it  with  simile  and  metaphor.  This  is  the  only 
correct  way  tor  them  to  learn  the  use  of  these  figures.  To  distinguish 
between  embellishment  and  explanation  requires  a  study  of  text.  The 
talented  boy  reads  a  hundred  pages  before  he  attempts  to  rewrite  his 
composition  while  another  may  read  but  a  page  or  two.  The  one  has 
seen  how  a  half  dozen  authors  employ  these  figures;  the  other  has  read 
but  a  single  author  and  found  but  a  few  figures.  Is  the  former  likely 
to  be  held  too  long  at  this  kind  of  work?  Is  not  this  better  for  him 
than  to  be  pushed  rapidly  through  a  narrow  course  to  come  out  with 
only  a  fairly  usable  knowledge  of  figure?  It  matters  not  what  the  sub- 
ject is  a  corresponding  opportunity  may  be  given  for  all  to  be  fully  and 
profitably  employed  for  a  reasonable  time — long  enough  for  nearly  all 
to  be  prepared  to  "  go  up  n  with  the  class.  What  is  here  said  will  apply 
to  all  kinds  and  grades  of  work  above  the  third  or  four  tlx  (yearly)  grade 
of  school  life. 

Not  only  must  good  teachers  be  provided  if  the  work  here  spoken  of 
is  to  be  done,  but  appliauees  must  be  furnished  by  which  it  can  be  done 
and  opportunity  given  or  allowed  for  doing  it.  Books  must  l)e  furnished 
on  the  right  subjects,  properly  graded,  and  in  numbers  large  enough  to 
supply  classes.  Bookcases,  reference  tables,  and  experimenting  rooms 
must  be  provided.  The  work  requires  specimens  for  study,  apparatus 
and  materials  for  making  experiments.  Time  must  be  allowed  for  visit- 
ing museums  and  for  getting  into  the  fields  to  examine  objects  that 
can  not  be  brought  into  the  schoolroom. 

The  schools  must  not  be  too  large.  Forty  or  forty-five  pupils  is  the 
maximum  number  that  a  teacher  can  instruct  and  guide,  except  by  use 
of  the  machine.  The  more  pupils  he  has  the  more  machine  he  must 
employ;  the  more  machine  he  employs  the  less  culture,  individual 
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strength,  and  knowledge  will  be  give  to  tlie  community  for  its  outlay 
of  money  and  the  time  of  the  children. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  separate  the  talented  boy  from  his  class  for 
other  reasons  than  those  which  have  been  stated  above.  The  talented 
boy  is  better  off  in  company  with  those  nearer  his  own  age'  than  he 
would  be  in  company  with  those  older  than  himself,  provided  he  is 
given  opportunity  to  employ  himself  profitably.  The  less  talented  boy 
does  not  feel  embarrassed  by  the  better  and  broader  growth  of  his  mate 
so  much  as  he  would  by  his  absence  from  the  class.  He  comes  to  like 
him  for  his  cleverness  and  prides  himself  on  belonging  to  a  class  a 
part  of  whose  members  work  so  profitably  and  advantageously  and  is 
profited  daily  by  his  example. 

By  the  correct  kind  of  teaching  and  directing  pupils  learn  what 
books  are  for,  how  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
books,  and  how  to  use  them  advantageously.  The  effect  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  work  to  the  capacities  of  pupils  and  furnishing  appliances  for 
their  profitable  employment  is  to  give  them  a  liking  for  study,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  they  remain  longer  in  school  and  that  the  num- 
ber that  seek  further  advantages  in  higher  institutions  of  learning 
increases  year  by  year.  These  effects  are  great  enough  in  our  schools 
to  be  noticeable  and  the  increase  is  large  enough  to  be  measurable. 

Of  a  million  faces  no  two  are  alike;  of  a  million  minds  no  two  are 
alike.  It  is  sometimes  said  in  praise  of  a  teacher,  u  He  learns  to  name 
his  pupils  at  sight  the  first  day  of  school."  The  teacher  should  be 
correspondingly  expert  in  knowing  the  general  character  of  the  minds, 
of  the  different  children  under  his  care.  He  makes  no  mistake  in  nam- 
ing a  child  he  desires  to  call  to  him;  he  must  make  no  mistake  in  pro- 
pounding a  question  to,  or  setting  a  task  for  a  child  or  in  estimating 
the  work  that  he  has  done.  If  the  school  is  for  the  child  the  teacher 
must  have  this  power  and  must  not  fail  to-  exercise  it  in  all  his  teach- 
ing: if  the  child  is  for  the  school  then  refined  organization,  machine 
appliances,  and  percentage  estimates  in  the  hands  of  a  drillmaster  will 
accomplish  the  work  required. 

Particularly  do  I  urgently  plead  for  a  better  understanding  of  two 
very  different  kinds  of  pupils  and  for  special  attention  to  their  respect- 
ive needs.  These  pupils  are  to  be  found  in  every  class.  The  one  is  at 
the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  his  class;  the  treatment  demanded  by 
their  interests  respectively  differs  in  kind,  not  in  degree,  proportionally 
with  their  class  rankings.  They  are  alike  in  one  particular,  namely, 
neither  remains  so  long  as  he  should  in  his  class.  They  leave  the 
class  for  different  reasons,  the  one  being  sent  ahead  the  other  being* 
sent  back  or  being  stung  out  of  the  class  and  school  altogether.  The 
promotion  of  one  is  thought  to  be  a  loss  though  an  honor  to  his  class 
and  school,  whereas  the  degredation  ot  the  other  is  regarded  as  a  nec- 
essary act  of  justice  or  his  withdrawal  is  considered  in  the  light  of  » 
''lucky  thing."  They  are  alike  in  yet  another  particular;  each  is  fully 
313A  1 
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aware  of  the  light  in  which  he  is  held  by  both  teacher  and  classmates^ 
it  having  been  proclaimed  repeatedly,  not  only  in  class  but  to  parents 
and  other  visitors  many  times,  that  the  one  is  very  "bright"  while  the 
other  is  "dull  and  stupid." 

Both  pupils  are  harmed,  the  one  by  being  sent,  the  other  by  being 
driven  from  the  class,  but  the  one  is  not  harmed  more  than  the  other, 
although  in  a  different  way.  Nervous,  having  inadequate  physical 
development,  quick  in  the  perception  of  what  is  analyzed  for  him, 
though  many  or  even  most  of  his  concei>ts  may  be  incompletely  formed, 
good  in  the  memory  of  what  has  been  seen  and  temporarily  used,  the 
one  boy  is  pushed  ahead  to  an  unhealthful,  because  one  sided,  stimula- 
tion of  an  already  overtaxed,  unsymmetrically  developed  mental  aggre- 
gation to  meet  with  permanent  loss  of  health  and  consequent  defeat  in 
his  life  aims  and  ambitious,  or  those  that  his  friends  have  planned  for 
him.  The  light  that,  if  properly  used,  would  have  served  as  a  guide  in 
rounding  out  a  useful  manhood  serves  only  to  draw  him  to  its  blinding 
glare  where  his  young  life  is  rapidly  burned  out. 

Slow  of  perception,  it  may  be,  because  of  one-sided  organization  or 
for  lack  of  opportunity  for  development,  poor  in  memory  of  precepts 
for  lack  of  practice,  wanting  in  those  ambitions  that  develop  when 
opportunities  for  cultivating  perceptions  and  memory  are  given  and 
the  commendations  that  accompany  these  successes,  and' because,  also, 
little  opportunity  is  ottered  in  class  for  work  other  than  that  of  getting 
percepts  rapidly  and  committing  them  to  memory,  the  other  boy  is 
passed  by  when  the  easier  steps  in  analysis  are  given  whence  thought 
has  birth,  or  is  hurried  and  pressed  for  replies  before  his  mind  has  had 
time  to  act,  and,  when  failing  to  reply  promptly,  is  given  to  understand 
that  he  is  dull  and  stupid,  until,  discouraged,  he  leaves  the  school  never 
to  return.  The  conditions  of  both  boys  should  be  better  studied;  jus- 
tice requires  that  the  conditions  of  both  mind  and  body  should  be  known 
and  carefully  appreciated  by  the  teacher,  then  action  altogether  differ- 
ent from  promotion  and  degradation  will  be  had.  But  opportunity 
must  be  afforded  and  appliances  provided  for  the  proper  employment 
of  the  synthesizing  powers  of  the  one  boy,  and  for  the  development  of 
the  various  kinds  of  sense  perceptions  of  the  other  as  well  as  for  their 
retention  in  mind  when  the  causes  have  been  removed.  Not  only  is 
correct  broad-teaching  ability  required,  but  appliances  must  be  pro- 
vided with  which  to  exercise  it.  Both  boys  can  be  saved  to  the  school, 
to  their  friends,  to  the  community,  and  to  themselves.  Correct  teach- 
ing alone  will  do  it;  a  refined  machine  organization  will  intensify  the 
evil. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  child's  education,  at  the  beginning  of 
which  the  analytic  side  as  well  as  the  synthetic  side  is  little  more  than 
zero,  as  there  must  be  acquisitions  of  strength  and  of  knowledge  in 
variety  before  wholes  can  be  made  of  related  parts,  and  as  many  exper- 
iments must  be  had  before  applications  are  possible,  and  as  variety  of 
symbols  must  be  acquired  before  the  more  profitable  work  in  represen- 
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tation  by  speech  can  be  done,  undoubtedly  rapid  promotion  is  less  harm- 
ful and  the  steps  ought  to  be  less  than  one  year. 

Oar  first-year  pupils  are  in  three  grades.  The  second-year  pupils,  as 
also  the  third-year  pupils,  are  in  two  grades.  Promotions  are  made 
from  time  to  time  so  that  every  child  works  always  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Above  the  third  year  the  grades  are  a  year  apart.  Individual 
pupils  are  promoted  when  any  are  found  who  are  .thought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  do  properly  the  work  of  a  higher  grade.  In  the  aggregate 
a  large  number  of  such  pupils  is  found,  though  relatively  the  number  is 
small.  From  and  including  the  fourth  grade,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  the  talented  boy  does  not  get  through  a  grade  sooner  than  the 
less  fortunate  boy,  but  he  knows  more  and  has  more  power  when  he 
gets  through.  I  believe  this  to  be  better  education  for  hiin  and  that 
this  is  a  better  return  to  the  community  for  its  expenditure  than  would 
result  by  having  him  get  through  sooner,  but  on  a  narrower  pattern. 

Effort  must  be  made  to  save  the  individual.  For  this,  time  and  op- 
portunity must  be  allowed  by  requirements  and  environments  and  the 
teacher  must  be  trained  to  do  work  having  a  responsibility  centered  in 
every  child  of  the  class. 

The  more  refined  and  complicated  the  machine  the  more  reliance  will 
the  teacher  repose  in  it  and  the  less  personal  responsibility  will  he  as- 
sume. The  effort  of  school  management  should  be  to  center  responsi- 
bility in  the  teacher  who,  to  discharge  this  aright,  must  exercise  a 
wisely  adapted  influence  on  the  individual  pupil.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  result  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  District  has 
been  chiefly  directed  the  past  eight  years  while  every  reasonable  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  free  opportunity  and  ready  means  for  the  dis- 
charge of  this  fearful  responsibility. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  more  desirable  results  in  our  teaching 
much  has  been  done  by  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  all 
grades  of  school,  by  the  accumulation  of  grade  libraries,  by  the  assign- 
ment of  objective  work  in  the  beginnings  of  all  studies,  by  the  cor- 
relation of  the  different  branches  of  study,  by  the  assignment  of  work 
to  be  studied  topically,  according  to  library  and  laboratory  methods, 
and  by  the  assignment  of  much  field  work  in  all  studies  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  various  abilities  of  those  who  are  taught. 


Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs,  directress  of  cooking,  reports  the  details  respect- 
ing the  schools  in  that  branch  of  work  as  follows: 

Force  school,  Massachusetts  avenue,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
.streets  northwest: 
Received  pupils  from  Force,  Adams,  Dennison,  Berret,  Weightman,  and 
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Grant. 

Seventh-g^ade  classes  

Eighth-grade  classes  

Number  of  pupils  taught  . . . 
Amount  of  bill  for  supplies 
Teacher.  Miss  E.  S.  Jacobs. 


8 
4 

300 
$80. 95 
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Thompson  school,  Twelfth  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  northwest : 
Received  pupils  from  Franklin,  Berret,  Dennison,  and  Phelps. 

Seventh-grade  classes   7 

Eighth-grade  classes   7 

Number  of  pupils  taught   210 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies    $86.  84 

Teacher,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pollock. 

609  O  street  northwest: 

Received  pupils  from  Henry,  Polk,  and  Morse. 

Seventh-grade  classes   7 

Eighth-grade  classes   6 

Number  of  pupils  taught   174 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies   $75.73 

Teacher,  Miss  Madge  Keogh. 

Seaton  school,  I  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets  northwest : 
Received  pupils  from  Webster,  Twining,  and  Seaton. 

Seventh-grade  classes   6- 

Eighth-grade  classes   7 

Number  of  pupils  taught   193 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies    $78.  05 

Teacher,  Miss  A.  G.  Horton. 

Gales  school,  corner  of  Massachusetts  avenue  and  First  street  northwest: 
Received  pupils  from  Gales,  Arthur,  Blair,  Madison,  Blake,  and  Taylor. 

Seventh-grade  classes   9 

Eighth-grade  classes   6 

Number  of  pupils  taught  ,   234 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies   $89. 10 

Teacher,  Miss  Eva  Walker. 

Peabody  annex,  Sixth  street,  between  B  and  C  streets  northeast: 
Received  pupils  from  Maury,  Peabody,  and  Carberry. 

Seventh-grade  classes   6> 

Eighth-grade  classes   7 

Number  of  pupils  taught   185 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies   $82.50 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  Merillat. 

Wallach  school,  Eighth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  southeast: 

Received  pupils  from  Wallach,  Towers,  Lenox,  Tyler,  and  Brent  schools. 

Seventh-grade  classes   8 

Eighth-grade  classes   5 

Number  of  pupils  taught   226 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies   $84.  60- 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  A.  Douglas. 

Jefferson  school,  corner  Sixth  and  D  streets  southwest: 
Received  pupils  from  Jefferson  and  Bradley. 

Classes   11 

Number  of  pupils   208 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies   $54.  00> 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  E.  Davis. 
Addison  school,  P  street  between  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  streets 
northwest : 

Received  pupils  from  Addison,  Curtis,  Jackson,  and  Grant. 

Advanced  classes   3 

Eighth -grade  classes   4 

Seventh-grade  classes   & 
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Addison  school — Continued. 

Number  of  p  trpils   190 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies   $80.  96 

Teacher.  MissYannie  At  Lee. 

County  school : 

Received  pupils  from  Benning  road.  Benning.  Van  Buven.  Hillsdale, 
Mott,  Monroe.  Brightwood.  and  Mount  Pleasant. 

Classes,  two  of  which  were  advanced   14 

Number  of  pupils   193 

Amount  of  bill  for  supplies   $88.  20 

Teacher.  Miss  A.  C.  Jacobs. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  pupils  taught   2, 113 

Cost  of  supplies   $805. 93 

Mrs.  M.  YT.  Cate,  directress  of  sewing,  makes  the  following  report: 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Cate  taught  in  the  Wallach,  Towers.  Brent,  and  Lenox  schools: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   93 

Miss  M.  C.  Henry  taught  in  the  Grant.  Force.  Berret.  Dennison.  Harrison, 
and  Seaton  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   868 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Davidson  taught  in  the  Madison,  Maury,  Blair.  Taylor.  Peabody, 
Benning  road,  and  Benning  schools: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   735 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Norris  taught  in  the  Jefferson.  Amidou.  Smallwood,  Greenleaf, 
and  Bradley  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   624 

Miss  E.  L.  Thornton  taught  in  the  Blake,  Brookland,  Morse,  Arthur.  Car- 
berry.  Wallach.  Towers,  and  Tyler  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   6.06 

Miss  I.  Solomons  taught  in  the  Adams,  Force,  Franklin,  Webster.  Polk,  and 
Henry  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   896 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Stanton  taught  in  the  Jackson,  Threlkeld.  Gardner,  High  street. 
Tennallytown.  Addison,  Corcoran.  Potomac,  Bradley,  and  Wilson 
schools : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   669 

Miss  Kate  Graham  taught  in  the  Lenox.  McCormick,  Brent,  Tyler,  Birney. 
Hillsdale,  Van  Buren.  Cranch.  and  Wallach  schools: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   717 

Miss  A.  M.  Wells  taughkin  the  Weightman.  Twining,  Phelps,  Gales,  Car- 
berry,  Mott,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Monroe  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   780 

Cutting  and  fitting  school,  corner  Seventh  and  G  streets  southeast.  Pupils 
received  from  the  Wallach.  Tyler,  Towers,  Brent,  and  Lenox  schools : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   147 

Cutting  and  fitting  school.  No.  494  Maryland  avenue  southwest.  Pupils 
received  from  the  Jefferson.  Amidon.  Bradley,  and  Smallwood  schools : 
Number  of  pupils  taught  >.   147 


Total  number  of  pupils  taught 


3.  962 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Okauiberlaiij,  director  of  manual  training,  makes  the  fol- 


lowing detailed  report: 

624  O  street  northwest,  machine  shop :  * 

Number  of  pupils  taught  *   33 

From  the  Central  and  Capitol  Hill  high  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $89.  08 

Instructor,  Mr.  A.  I.  Gardner. 
626  O  street  northwest,  forging  shop : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   66 

From  the  Central  and  Commercial  high  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $66. 13 

Instructor,  Mr.  A.  I.  Gardner. 
626  O  street  northwest,  wood-turning  shop : 

Numher  of  pupils  taught   87 

From  the  Central  and  Commercial  high  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $141.  42 

Instructor,  Mr.  A.  A.  Pelton. 
624  O  street  northwest,  drafting  room : 

For  the  use  of  the  boys  receiving  instruction  in  the  above  three  shops. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $76. 19 

Instructors,  Mr.  A.  I.  Gardner  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Pelton. 

BENCH  SHOPS. 

624  and  626  O  street  northwest : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   281 

From  the  Abbot,  Henry,  Polk,  Morse,  Franklin,  Webster,  Brookland, 
and  Brightwood  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $340.  58 

Instructors,  Mr.  P.  L.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  K.  T.  Pumphrey. 
Twining  school,  Third  street,  between  N  and  O  streets  northwest: 

*  Number  of  pupils  taught   70 

From  the  Twining,  Blake,  Blair,  Gales,  and  Taylor  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $149. 10 

Instructor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cromeline. 
Gales  school,  First  street  and  Massachusetts  avenue  northwest : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   154 

From  the  Gales,  Arthur,  Taylor,  Blake,  Twining,  and  Madison  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $84.  01 

Instructor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Montgomery. 
Peabody  annex,  Sixth  street,  between  B  and  C  streets  northeast: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   10  9 

From  the  Peabody,  Carberry,  and  Maury  schools.  » 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $124.  73 

Instructor,  Mr.  J.  K.  Potter. 
Seventh  and  G  streets  southeast : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   167 

From  the  Wallach,  Lenox,  Tyler,  Brent,  and  Towers  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $73.  56 

Instructor,  Mr.  J.  A.  Degges. 
Jefferson  school,  sixth  and  D  streets  southwest : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   145 

From  the  Jefferson,  Bradley,  and  Smallwood  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $128.  93 

Instructor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dakin. 
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Franklin  school.  Thirteenth  and  K  streets  northwest: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   163 

From  the  Franklin,  Dennison.  Berret.  and  Phelps  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $176. 53 

Instructor,  Mr.  W.  R.  Sheid : 
Force  school,  Massachusetts  avenue,  bet  ween  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
streets  northwest : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   178 

From  the  Force,  Weightman.  Dennison,  Adams,  Berret,  and  Mount  Pleas- 
ant schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $192. 10 

Instructor,  Mr.  P.  Schweinhaut. 
1359  Thirty-secoud  street  northwest : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   188 

From  the  Curtis,  Addison,  Jackson,  and  Grant  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $112.  90 

Instructor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Fuller. 
County  schools: 

Van  Buren  annex,  Anacostia. 

Number  of  pupils  taught   29 

From  the  Van  Buren  and  Van  Buren  annex  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $35.  82 

Instructor,  Mr.  E.  Baldwin. 
Benning  school : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   11 

From  the  Benning  school. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $35.  82 

Instructor,  Mr.  E.  Baldwin. 
Benning  Road  school: 

Number  of  pupils  taught   9 

From  the  Benning  Road  school. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $29.  01 

Instructor,  Mr.  E.  Baldwin. 
Mott  school,  Sixth  street  extended  and  Trumbull  street : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   21 

From  the  Mott  school. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $57.  75 

Instructor,  Mr.  E.  Baldwin. 
Monroe  school,  Steuben  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  streets : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   30 

From  the  Monroe  and  Brightwood  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supples   $21.  59 

Instructor,  Mr.  E.  Baldwin. 
Hillsdale  school : 

Number  of  pupils  taught  .   21 

From  the  Hillsdale  and  Birney  schools. 

Cost  of  repairs  and  supplies   $42. 18 

Instructor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cromeline. 
Grand  total  number  boys  taught   1.  781 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  done  iii  the  schools  during  the  past  year  was  in  many  par- 
ticulars very  satisfactory.  It  was  undoubtedly  more  uniform  than  it 
ever  was  before.  It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  supervising- 
corps  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  in  the  teaching  and  by  systematic 
cooperation,  by  conferences,  and  the  exhibition  of  correct  examples  they 
have  accomplished  much  in  bringing  up  poor  schools.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  number  of  poor  schools,  as  considered  from 
our  standpoint,  is  small.  Of  an  account  of  our  work  more  in  detail  I 
refer  you  to  the  reports  of  principals  and  supervisors  herewith  appended. 
A  history  of  the  growth-  and  changes  of  the  school  system  may  be  found 
in  these  reports  from  year  to  year.  The  details  of  efforts  in  special 
directions  and  the  results  obtained  from  them  are  not  only  interesting 
but  are  important  and  valuable  as  guides  for  future  action. 

Au  exhibition  of  some  lines  of  work  done  by  the  schools  was  made 
in  June  that  we  might  study  its  character  with  respect  to  unity  and 
uniformity  as  well  as  in  respect  to  symmetry  and  intrinsic  worth,  and 
thus  judge  of  our  condition  and  tendency.  The  exhibit  was  made  in  the 
Franklin  school  hall,  where  it  is  proposed  to  keep  it  as  a  permanent 
affair.  It  should  be  changed,  of  course,  from  time  to  time  as  our  work 
improves  or  as  new  kinds  of  work  are  developed,  that  it  may  serve  as 
an  object  lesson.  The  unity  of  our  course  of  study,  as  shown  by  this 
exhibit,  is  the  valuable  lesson  that  the  teacher  shoul4  learn  when  study- 
ing it,  that  he  may  know  the  place  occupied  by  each  study  in  the  scheme, 
and  thus  know  what  emphasis  to  give  to  it  in  his  own  work.  The 
exhibit,  if  kept  in  a  truly  representative  condition,  will  serve  as  an 
instructor  to  new  teachers  especially. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Powell. 


KEPORT  OF  SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS, 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1893. 

Bear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  supervising  princi- 
pals of  the  first  six  divisions  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
under  their  supervision,  for  the  year  just  ended. 

The  requirement  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  the  supervising  prin- 
cipals "  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  be  responsible 
for  the  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  schools  in  their 
respective  divisions,"  and  that  in  t  their  visits  to  their  various  schools 
"  shall  make  it  a  special  object  to  improve  the  methods  of  instruction," 
expresses  in  brief  the  twofold  nature  of  their  duties. 

During  the  year  we  made  frequent  visits  to  the  schools  in  our  respective 
divisions,  held  140  local  meetings  of  teachers,  chiefly  by  grades,  and  met 
weekly  at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  to  make  reports  and  map  out 
work.  We  also  assembled  weekty,  elsewhere,  for  the  discussion  of  plans 
for  carrying  out  more  effectively  the  course  of  instructioa. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  these  meetings  ot  the  supervising  corps  with 
the  Superintendent,  many  hours  were  spent  in  minute  reports  to  you 
of  facts  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  field. 

Xo  topic,  from  the  petty  details  of  management  and  discipline,  the 
classification  of  pupils,  the  sanitary  needs  of  schoolhouses,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  to  the  vital  principles  that  underlie  all  teaching,  was 
omitted  from  the  discussions.  You  were  thus  put  in  possession  of  exact 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  every  part  of  the  public- 
school  system,  to  supplement  the  facts  already  known  to  you  or  gath- 
ered in  your  visits  to  the  schools;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  board  of 
supervisors  were  made  familiar  from  week  to  week  with  your  views  and 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  and  your  interpretations  of  the 
course  of  study.  It  is  due  to  you  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  the 
utmost  freedom  of  opinion  prevailed  in  these  weekly  conferences,  and 
that  whenever  a  course  of  action  was  mooted  involving  a  departure 
from  established  usages,  the  supreme  question  has  been,  "  What  is  best 
for  the  child  P  rather  than,  "  What  has  been  the  practice  %  " 
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DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  report  to  Congress,  made  in  December,  1892,  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  our  schools,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  says: 

"The  discipline  in  the  schools  of  the  District  has  been  found  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  be  worthy  of  high  commendation.  The  order  and  attention  observed 
by  the  pupils  in  most  cases  had  evidently  become  a  habit  and  a  matter  of  course. 
In  the  three  hundred  rooms  scattered  over  the  city,  which  were  visited  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  person,  he  saw  no  case  of  corporal  punishment  and  never  once  heard 
the  teacher  reprove  a  pupil  for  disorder.    *    *    *    The  discipline  is  quite  superior." 

After  such  unstinted  praise  from  the  highest  educational  functionary 
in  the  country,  we  are  spared  the  necessity  of  further  reference  to  the 
subject,  except  to  say  that  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  school  room 
is  no  longer  a  problem  with  us.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  main  design 
of  the  teacher;  it  has  become  simply  the  corollary  of  all  good  teaching  „ 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  marked  falling  off  in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  number  enrolled  on 
the  last  school  day  of  June  ranges  from  20  to  25  per  cent  less  than  the 
enrollment  for  October.  The  exodus  during  the  last  half  of  May  and  in 
early  June  is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  few  instances  in 
which  pupils  leave  town  for  the  summer.  It  is  made  up  in  part  of 
pupils  who  are  not  booked  for  transfer,  are  aware  of  their  deficiencies, 
and  propose  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  law  of  promotion.  They 
drop  out,  with  or  without  explanation,  during  the  period  named,  and 
in  September  promptly  present  themselves  for  admission  to  the  next 
grade  above.  On  various  pretexts,  now  by  misrepresentation,  now 
by  parental  wheedling  of  teachers,  they  gain  admittance  to  grades  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared,  becoming  a  burden  to  the  teacher  and 
a  hindrance  to  their  worthier  classmates  who  have  merited  advance- 
ment by  patient  toil.  Others  drop  out  for  the  opposite  reason,  knowing 
themselves  to  be  fully  qualified  and  finding  no  new  work  to  engage  them. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  schools  would  be  better  maintained  to  the 
end  of  the  year  were  an  effort  made  to  retain  pupils  of  these  classes 
for  a  longer  period.  The  school  year  at  best  is  short,  and  the  legitimate 
causes  of  absenteeism  numerous.  There  should  be  no  relaxation  on  the 
teacher's  part  in  the"  taking  up  of  new  work,  even  to  the  last  school  day. 

The  transfer  lists  might  be  extended  to  include  certain  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  qualifications  of  all  pupils  who  leave  school  after 
May  15,  for  the  guidance  of  principals  in  issuing  permits  in  September. 
Parents  might  also  be  notified  that  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  for  trifling 
causes  during  the  period  stated  will  be  a  bar  to  promotion. 

THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  printing  of  a  new  course  of  study  in  the  fall  of  1892  was  bailed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  were  in  a  state  of 
doubt  regarding  the  requirements  in  certain  subjects,  notably  geography. 
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Iii  the  Lauds  of  the  skilled  teacher  this  course  of  study  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion, but  to  the  narrow  or  indolent  teacher  it  is  a  rock  of  offense* 
Its  value  lies  in  its  possibilities.  That  is  an  ideal  source  of  study  which 
is  comprehensive  in  scope,  rich  in  suggestiveness,  yet  purposely  barren 
of  detail;  but  its  logical  complement  is  an  ideal  body  of  teachers  to 
develop  it — ideal  in  breadth  of  mere  academic  scholarship,  in  acquaint- 
ance with  the  child  mind,  and  in  appreciation  of  what  the  modern 
American  school  ought  to  be.  This  course  says  in  a  few  sweeping  lines: 
••Know  your  subject  in  itself:  know  it  as  related  to  and  interwoven 
with  all  other  subjects:  know  the  child:  be  in  sympathy  with  the  child." 
In  it  knowledge  dominates  methods.  Herein  is  found  also  what  a  recent 
critic  of  schools  is  pleased  to  term  the  "unification  of  studies." 

Xo  careful  reader  can  fail  to  see  that  the  high  walls  of  separation 
which  custom  has  built  up  between  kindred  studies  are  here  ruth- 
lessly leveled.  Each  subject  is  made  tributary  to  every  other.  It  is 
made  impossible  to  teach  history  without  teaching  much  of  geography, 
or  geography  without  teaching  much  of  history:  it  is  equals  impossi- 
ble to  teach  arithmetic  without  insisting  upon  correct  forms  of  speech, 
for  mathematical  reasoning  cannot  go  far  without  the  employment  of 
exact  language.  Xor  are  words  the  solitary  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  thought,  for  in  nearly  all  the  studies  expression  is  sought  by  draw- 
ing, making,  or  modeling,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  to  reinforce 
and  illuminate  written  or  spoken  language. 

This  skillful  blending  of  subjects  and  variety  in  the  means  of  expres- 
sion is  a  feature  which  differentiates  a  good  school  from  a  poor  one. 

The  new  course  in  geography  is  a  radical  departure  from  all  previous 
teaching  of  that  subject. 

Its  aim  is  so  widely  at  variance  with  the  accepted  canons,  that  when 
suddenly  thrust  upon  teachers  it  was  not  understood ;  but  with  char- 
acteristic responsiveness  and  zeal  they  set  about  getting  their  bearings 
and  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  seemed  to  reveal  itself  slowly  at  first  and  its  full  interpretation  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  To  face  the  new  situation  required  courage  as  well 
as  study. 

A  course  of  lectures  in  elementary  geology  by  Prof.  G.  K.  Gilbert 
proved  invaluable  to  the  teachers.  Those  were  followed  from  time  to 
time  by  lectures  by  yourself,  frequent  conferences  of  teachers  in  grades? 
excursions  into  the  fields,  and  faithful  study  of  books. 

Though  the  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  preparation,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  pupils  were  taught  no  geography.  On  the 
contrary,  much  really  valuable  work  was  done.  That  it  will  be  done 
better  next  year  goes  without  saying. 

There  was  more  or  less  close  observation  of  natural  phenomena, — 
more  or  less  careful  study  of  geographical  facts  within  the  range  of 
vision  to  aid  the  imagination  in  forming  approximately  correct  concep- 
tions of  distant  geographical  facts. 
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When  the  teacher  ceases  to  protest  that  to  take  a  class  into  the  fields 
is  to  show  them  things  they  already  know,  and  without  more  ado  leads 
her  eager  troop  to  the  nearest  hilltop,  she  has  taken  a  long  stride  in 
the  right  direction.  Though  a  thousand  misgivings  hedge  about  her 
first  attempt,  she  will  invariably  come  back  well  pleased  with  her  expe- 
rience, conscious  that  she  has  touched  the  very  fountains  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  The  children  have  flung  at  her  a  score  of  ques- 
tions she  cannot  answer,  and  she  is  burning  to  solve  the  problems  thus 
presented.  She  finds  that  she  must  possess  her  subject  in  its  wider 
ranges,  and  so  sets  about  it. 

The  school-room  walls  widen  to  take  in  the  whole  planet.  She  feels 
a  new  sense  of  freedom,  but  with  it  a  new  sense  of  ignorance  that  will 
beget  a  better  knowledge. 

Hereafter  she  will  not  be  enslaved' by  traditions  nor  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  text-book  or  supervisor. 

Convinced  of  the  value  of  what  at  first  blush  seemed  in  contraven- 
tion of  all  her  theories,  candid  enough  to  be  won  over  by  investigation, 
and  intelligent  enough  to  discern  what  is  based  on  true  educational 
principles  and  what  is  not,  doubt  gives  way  to  conviction  and  convic- 
tion blazes  into  enthusiasm. 

It  is  safe  to  trust  such  a  teacher  to  interpret  a  course  of  instruction. 

THE  ESSENTIALS. 

The  superficial  critic  of  the  public  schools  finds  fault  with  the  multi- 
plicity of  studies,  insisting  that  the  child  should  be  fitted  for  life  by 
giving  all  his  time  to  the  "essentials."  What  are  the  essentials'? 
u  They  are  those  acquisitions  which  a  child  must  have  in  order  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world — to  get  a  living,"  says  one.  Another  urges 
that  they  are  those  acquisitions  which  are  necessary  to  the  making  of 
a  good  citizen.  As  a  pauper  is  not  a  good  citizen  in  its  fullest  mean- 
ing, perhaps  tha  latter  definition  may  be  said  to  include  the  former. 

It  is  known  that  hundreds  of  children  leave  school  before  reaching 
the  grammar  grades,  while  other  hundreds  drop  out  before  arriving  at 
the  high  school,  never  to  return.  Therefore  the  most  serious  problem 
confronting  school  boards  and  superintendents  in  making  courses  of 
instruction  is  to  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  a  child 
during  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  his  school  life.  All  agree  that 
whatever  these  essential  things  are  they  should  be  acquired  at  any 
cost,  mere  ornamental  studies  not  being  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way. 

The  studies  commonly  conceded  to  embody  the  minimum  of  one's 
necessary  education  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  To  these  have 
now  been  added  manual  training,  on  the  supposition  that  it  will  pre- 
pare the  child  to  engage  in  some  remunerative  handcraft.  Are  'these 
studies  pursued  to  the  best  advantage  in  our  schools?  Will  a  boy 
leaving  school  in  his  fourth  year  know  as  much  of  these  vital  subjects 
as  he  ought  to  know  and  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  know  at  that  age? 
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Or  lias  his  precious  time  beeu  frittered  away  in  the  attempt  to  teach 
him  music,  drawing,  clay  modeling,  color  work,  botany,  zoology,  and 
physical  geography  l 

It  may  be  answered  that  if  manual  training  is  properly  called  an 
essential  then  clay  modeling,  drawing,  and  color  work  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  above  category  and  placed  under  the  head  of  manual 
training,  where  they  belong. 

There  remain,  then,  only  music  and  elementary  science  outside  the 
pale  of  the  essentials. 

I  think  the  most  earnest  advocate  of  a  meager  course  of  study  would 
withdraw  his  objections  to  the  present  primary  school  curriculum  were 
he  convinced  that  the  subjects  named  do  not  retard  the  child's  progress 
in  the  three  Rs,  and  would  be  won  over  to  become  a  champion  of  their 
use  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  not  only  do  not  hinder  but  actually 
assist  him  in  acquiring  the  essentials. 

Music  is  so  delightful  a  thing  in  itself  tbat  even  the  most  practical 
of  parents  would  hesitate  before  excluding  it  from  the  course.  It  would 
probably  be  the  last  of  the  so-called  fads  to  yh  Id  to  popular  prejudice, 
did  such  prejudice  exist.  The  question  then  narrows  itself  to  this: 
Does  the  study  of  elementary  science  hinder  progress  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetic  by  occupying  time  needed  to  secure  proficiency 
therein  \ 

Should  an  intelligent  person,  wholly  unfamiliar  with  our  school  meth- 
ods, visit  one  of  our  primary  schools  for  the  first  time,  an  impartial 
study  of  a  morning's  work  in  such  a  school  would  lead  him  to  make 
three  well-defined  observations,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  pupils  are  being  taught  every  day  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

(2)  They  are  also  being  taught  many  facts  about  plants,  animals,  and 
other  common  objects.  These  facts  are  acquired  in  a  logical  order  and 
in  no  other  way  than  by  observation  of  the  objects  in  hand,  or  before 
them. 

(3)  Every  scientific  tact  thus  learned  by  the  child  as  described 
in  observation  Xo.  2  is  immediately  appropriated  by  the  teacher  and 
made  tributary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  described  in  o^er- 
vation  No.  1.  In  reading  nearly  the  entire  stock  of  material  is  thus 
derived:  in  writing  his  vocabulary  is  supplied  from  the  same  source, 
and  in  arithmetic  this  vocabulary  is  utilized  in  naming  a  multitude  of 
things  to  be  united,  separated,  or  woven  into  a  variety  of  relations  that 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  problems. 

So  obvious  is  it  that  the  elementary  science  work  is  the  most  prolific 
of  all  contributors  to  the  fund  of  word-material  needed  for  reading, 
writing  and  number  work,  that  our  dispassionate  investigator  might 
fairly  conclude  that  the  studies  described  in  observation  Xo.  2.  exist  alone 
for  the  benefit  of  the  work  noted  in  observation  Xo.  1.  In  this  he  would 
be  in  error,  yet  so  closely  is  the  one  wrought  into  the  fiber  of  the 
other  thathisinferenceisaneasy  one.    He  would  miss,  in  a  casual  visit, 
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the  comprehensive  purpose  of  all  elementary  science  teaching,  the 
cultivation  of  attention,  and  the  subsequent  awakening  of  the  per- 
ceptive powers ;  but  he  could  not  fail  to  see  how  the  living  world  around 
him  is  being  despoiled  of  its  riches  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  three  R's. 
Nature  study  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  primary  school  of  to  day.  It 
is  bone  of  its  bone,  and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  Pupils  read  better,  write 
better,  and  comprehend  the  relations  of  things  better  by  its  aid.  It 
can  therefore  be  truthfully  said  that  the  essential  studies  are  not  hin- 
dered, but  vastly  helped  by  it. 

After  all,  the  question  to  be  asked  concerning  the  child  who  leaves 
school  at  a  tender  age  is  not  u  What  has  he  learned?  "  but  "  What  is  heV- 
In  his  making,  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  school  all  have  a  hand. 
When  the  kindergarten  comes  the  school  will  have  a  larger  opportunity 
than  now,  and  will  turn  out  a  better  product. 

THE  USE  OF  BOOKS. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  to  disparage  text  books  that  one 
might  suppose  them  to  have  been  wholly  superseded  in  our  schools  by 
oral  teaching.    They  have  not  been  superseded,  but  only  supplemented. 

No  feature  of  our  school  work  is  more  full  of  promise  for  the  future 
than  the  growth  of  the  library.  The  Board  has  enabled  you  from  time 
to  time  to  place  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  books  which  are  of  great  value 
in  enlarging  the  knowledge  of  subjects  taught.  This  is  especially, 
true  of  the  study  of  history  and  civics  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  of  geography  from  the  fourth  grade  up. 

The  pupils,  moreover,  in  some  of  the  grades  named  are  handling  books 
that  are  more  than  text  books  iu  the  common  meaning  of  the  term. 
They  are  the  best  efforts  of  authors  of  national  repute. 

It  is  no  small  privilege  for  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
to  have  access  to  such  standards  as  McMaster's  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States,  John  Fiske's  Civil  Government,  or  Shaler's  Our 
Continent,  any  one  of  which  is  a  library  in  itself.  If  John  Euskin 
spoke  the  truth  when  he  said,  "  If  you  read  ten  pages  of  a  good  book, 
letter  by  letter — that  is,  with  real  accuracy — you  are  forevermore  an 
educated  person,"  we  ought  to  use  every  effort  to  put  the  best  litera- 
ture within  the  grasp  of  our  pupils. 

There  are,  besides,  in  our  school  libraries  hundreds  of  books  that 
have  been  purchased  by  the  contributions  of  pupils.  These  are  not 
without  their  influence  in  forming  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

Then  the  teachers'  library,  now  in  its  infancy,  is  to  become  an  ever- 
widening  power  for  good  iu  the  fuller  equipment  of  the  teacher  for  her 
work. 

These  three-fold  agencies,  the  general  pedagogical  library,  the  teach- 
ers' individual  complement  of  reference  books,  and  the  school  library 
for  pupils,  each  different  from  the  others  and  each  invaluable  in  its 
place,  should  be  enlarged  and  extended,  for  they,  more  than  any  other 
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single  instrumentality,  contribute  to  the  liberation  of  teacher  and  pupil 
from  the  bondage  of  the  text  book.  Take  them  away  and  there  is  no 
resource  for  the  pupil  but  the  dictum  of  the  teacher,  she  in  turn  becom- 
ing the  mere  echo  of  those  in  authority  over  her. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  public  school  can  never  be  more  than  public  opinion  will  permit 
it  to  be.  That  the  citizens  of  the  Capital  have  so  far  been  most  liberal 
in  their  judgment  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  schools,  is 
witnessed  by  a  gratifying  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  great 
body  of  intelligent  parents  and  by  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  local 
press. 

We  congratulate  you  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  success  which 
has  rewarded  your  efforts^  during  the  past  year  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  public  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Very  respectfully,  + 

A.  T.  Stuart. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 
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Washington,  D,  0.,  June  30, 1893. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the 
High  School  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893 : 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

X umbers  and  attendance 


Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  previous  year  .   43* 

Number  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year   376 

Number  subsequently  admitted   37 

Number  of  withdrawals   132 

Number  at  close  of  the  year   715 

Whole  number  enrolled  (girls,  537;  boys,  314)   851 

Average  number  enrolled   777.  9 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance   738.  9 

Percentage  of  attendance   95 


Year  189,3-' 93. 


Month. 


Average  j  Average  Per  cent- 
enrollment,  attendance,  age. 


September. 
October  — 
November 
December. 
January  . . . 
February . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


Table  showing  growth  of  ike  school. 


810 

810 

100 

821.1 

779.5 

97.3 

823.2 

791.7 

96.1 

812.4  I 

769.4 

94.7 

791.8 

741.8 

93.6 

771.5 

716.8 

92.1 

756.6 

707.7 

.     93. 5. 

746.9 

697.4 

93.3 

730 

690.7 

94.6 

715.6 

684.8 

95.  7 

882-  '83  . 

883-  '84 . 

884-  '85 . 

885-  '86  . 

886-  '87  . 

887-  88 . 


Number  of 
teachers. 

.  11 
.!  13 
.  20 
24 
28 


Average 
enrollment. 


367 
486 


775 
913 


Years. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

1888  '89  

33 

1889  '90  

41  ! 

1890-'91*  

36 

1891  '92  

37 

1892  '93  

39 

,  Average 
enrollment. 


1,107 
1 .  274 
1.001 
937 
778 


Decrease  accounted  for  by  establishment  of  branches  at  Georgetown  and  Capitol  Hill. 
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statistics  of  attendance,  1892-'9S. 


Year  opened  with  enrollment  of   810 

Maximum  enrollment  (October)   835 

Close  of  year  (June)   728 

Average  enrollment   777.9 

Approximate  ratio,  boys  to  girls   3 to  5 

Average  percentage  of  attendance   95 


Mi  see  ?  la  ii  eo  a  s  sta  t  is  ( i  cs . 


Number  of  graduates : 


1882-  83    26 

1883-  '84   51 

1884-  '85   139 

1885-  '86   179 

1886-  87    190 

1887-  88    207 

1888-  89    222 

1889-  90   289 

1890-  91    205 


I  Number  of  graduates: 

1891-  '92    206 

1892-  '93   182 

Number  in  the  different  courses  in 

1892-'93: 

Academic   502 

Scientific   319 


Total   851 


EASTERN  SCHOOL. 

Numbers  and  attendance. 


Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  former  years   211 

Number  of  new  admissions   172 

Number  of  withdrawals   63 

Number  at  close  of  year   285 

Whole  number  enrolled  (boys,  149  :  girls,  231)   380 

Average  number  enrolled   329 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance   309 

Percentage  of  attendance   94. 1 

Number  of  pupils  in  third-year  class   83 

Number  of  pupils  in  second-year  class  *.   119 

Number  of  pupils  in  first-year  class   184 

Number  in  academic  course   243 

Number  in  scientific  course   143 

Average  age  of  pupils,  years   15.3 


Month. 


September . 

Octcber  

November  . 
December. 
January . . . 
February  . 
March 

April  

May  

June  


Average  Average  Per  cent- 
enrollment,  attendance.  age. 


343.6 
368.7 

350.  9 
343.  4 
330 
324.  5 
322.  4 
305.  2 
298. 1 


341.3 
354.  7 
345 
333.  7 
324.  3 
308 
299.2 
298.  8 
284.  5 
279.  ] 


99.4 
96.1 
96.0 
95.1 
94.4 
93.1 
92. 1 
91.0 
91.7 
93.  6 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL. 

Numbers  and  attendance. 


Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  previous  year   92 

Number  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year   54 

Number  subsequently  admitted   27 

Number  of  withdrawals   24 

Whole  number  enrolled  (girls,  118;  boys,  55)   173 

Average  number  enrolled    156 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance  .   146 

Percentage  of  attendance   93.  5 


Year  1892-'93. 


Month 


September 
October . . . 
November 
December . 
January  . . 
February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  


Table  showing  growth  of  the  school. 


Years. 

Number  of 
teaehei  s. 

Average 
enrollment . 

Remarks. 

...  .  . 

54 

Comprising 

first-year  pupils  only. 

1891-'92   

4 

107 

Comprising 

first  and  second  year  pupils. 

1892  '93   

7 

156 

Comprising 

first,  second,  and  third  year  pupils. 

*  Not  including  teachers  of  special  subjects. 


^rage 
lment. 

Average 
attendance. 

Percent- 
age. 

139.  6 

137.3 

98.3 

160.8 

155. 4 

96.6 

156.  4 

147.9 

94.6 

155.  7 

146 

93.7 

159.  7 

.143.  3 

92.8 

155.  7 

143.  3 

92.0 

155 

141.6 

91.3 

155 

144.5 

93.8 

160 

150 

93.9 

142.  8 

131.7 

92.2 

Statistics  of  attendance.  1892-93. 


Year  opened  with  enrollment  of   146 

Maximum  enrollment  (October)..   166 

Close  of  year  (June)  >   Ill 

Average  enrollment   156 

Approximate  ratio,  boys  to  girls   1  to  2 

Average  percentage  of  attendance   93.5 


Miscellaneous  statistics. 

Number  of  pupils  in — 

First-year  class   68 

Second-year  class   69 

Third-year  class   36 

Number  of  graduates   32 
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BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

Numbers  and  attendance,  1892—93. 


Maximum  enrollment  (October) : 

First  year  (boys,  168;  girls,  135)   303 

Second  year  (boys,  45;  girls,  40)   85 

Total  enrollment  of  scliool   389 

Enrollment  at  the  close  of  school   285 

Average  enrollment   359 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance   93.  4 

Average  number  of  pupils  per  section   39 

Average  age  of  first-year  pupils  at  entrance   16. 1 


Mouth. 


Average  A  verage  '  Per  ceut- 
enrollment.  attendance.;  age. 


September 

October  

November 
December. 
January  . . . 
February . 

March  

April  

May(  

•June  


General  statistics. 

Total  enrollment     1,792 

Enrollment  at  close  of  school   1,436 

Average  enrollment   1,  621.  9 

Average  daily  attendance   1,  507.  8 

BUILDINGS  AND  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


348.0 

346.6  ; 

99.5 

373.9 

362.0 

96.8 

369.5 

353.1 

95.5 

362.0 

337.2 

93.  i 

344. 1 

311.9 

90.6 

340.7 

313.6 

92.0 

327.  4 

294.7 

90.0 

310.9 

282.7 

90.9 

298.8 

274.  4 

91.8 

280.  7 

265.2 

94.2 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

A  room  on  the  third  floor  28  feet  square  ha.s  been  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  instructor  in  zoology;  during  the  year  it  has  been  somewhat 
sparsely  fitted  as  a  laboratory.  It  has  served  its  purpose  admirably, 
and  will  grow  in  value  as  the  collections  increase  and  as  suitable  cases 
and  furniture  can  be  provided. 

A  small  room  14  by  28  feet  on  the  same  floor  has  served  as  a 
museum,  geological  laboratory,  and  class  room. 

The  change  of  the  physical  lecture  room,  with  its  demonstration 
table,  sloping  floor,  and  students' benches,  to  a  working  pupils' labora- 
tory in  conformity  with  modern  ideas  of  physics  teaching,  has  proved 
a  boon  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  branch. 

THE    NEW  EASTERN  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

The  new  building  provided  by  the  liberality  of  Congress  for  the 
accommodation  of  this  scliool.  was  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
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It  is  situated  on  Seventh  street  southeast,  between  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue and  0  street,  is  154  feet  long,  84  feet  deep,  and  comprises  three 
stories  and  a  well-lighted  basement.  The  structure,  of  brick,  with  stone 
trimmings,  presents  a  handsome  bow  front,  flanked  with  retreating 
wings,  the  principal  entrances  being  located  between  the  wings  and 
the  body  of  the  building. 

All  the  suggestions  prompted  by  the  experience  of  ten  years'  occu- 
pation of  the  present  Central  High  School  building,  and  recent  im- 
proved ideas  in  school  architecture,  were  brought  into  requisition  to 
make  a  building  inferior  to  none.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  inspector 
of  buildiugs  and  his  able  assistants  for  the  success  of  their  efforts. 
Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  made  to  the  experienced  teachers 
and  officials  of  the  schools,  who  freely  rendered  their  valuable  aid  and 
advice.  A  succinct  statement  concerning  the  interior  arrangements  of 
the  building  is  as  follows : 

The  first  floor,  including  both  the  body  of  the  building  and  the  two 
wings,  contains  live  class  rooms,  each  28  by  20  feet,  with  a  cloak- 
room attached;  one  study-hall,  55  by  38  feet,  and  a  library  and  readings 
room,  34  by  28  feet.  A  12-foot  corridor  runs  the  length  of  the  building. 
The  second  floor  is  similarly  arranged  with  the  addition  of  the  princi- 
pal's office,  the  botanical  laboratory,  and  the  drawing  rooms. 

The  body  of  the  building  on  the  third  floor  is  occupied  by  an  exhi- 
bition hall,  82  by  55  feet,  seated  with  560  opera  chairs  on  a  graded  floor. 
A  platform,  12  by  40  feet,  is  flanked  with  double  dressing  rooms.  The 
ceiling  is  20  feet  high;  from  it  drop  three  pendent  gas  clusters.  The 
north  and  south  wings  on  this  floor  are  occupied  respectively  by  the 
departments  of  chemistry  and  physics.  The  chemical  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  stationary  work  tables,  affording  space  for  forty-eight 
students.  The  tables  contain  gas  jets,  self-closing  goose-neck  water 
faucets,  porcelain  bowls  with  escape  pipes,  and  individual  reagent 
racks.  Six  double  hoods  are  supplied  with  artificial  draft  from  the 
basement  and  a  separate  flue  to  the  roof.  The  physical  laboratory  is 
in  two  rooms,  a  large  room  containing  the  instructor's  demonstration 
table  and  numerous  movable  tables  for  individual  work,  and  a  smaller 
room  provided  with  stationary  work  tables  tor  special  experiments. 
Ample  gas  and  water  connections  are  supplied. 

The  basement  contains  a  commodious  drill  hall,  38  by  80  feet,  which 
has  been  furnished  by  the  efforts  of  the  cadets  themselves,  with  gun 
racks  for  the  one  hundred  rifles  and  accoutrements  provided  for  their 
use.  In  the  basement  are  also  the  boiler  room,  storerooms,  a  cloakroom 
for  boys,  toilet  rooms,  and  closets.  The  toilet  rooms  have  stationary 
marble  washstands  and  mirrors,  and  are  kept  supplied  with  clean 
towels  and  other  toilet  articles.  The  official  report  made  by  the  inspec- 
tor of  buildings  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  spring  of  1893,  upon  the 
condition  of  school  buildings,  says  of  the  Eastern  High  School:  "  The 
sanitary  condition  of  this  building  is  perfect." 
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The  building  is  an  ornament  to  East  Washington  and  an  honor  to 
the  school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  pupils  and  teachers 
occupying-  it  have  appreciated  the  material  advantages  afforded  them 
and  have  testified  their  appreciation  by  increased  enthusiasm  and  effi- 
ciency in  their  work. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  school  consequent  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  third-year  course,  the  accommodations  were  enlarged  by  the 
opening  of  a  chemical  laboratory  and  two  class  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Curtis  building. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  establishment  the  Business  high  school  has 
been  located  in  quarters  commodious  enough  comfortably  to  contain  all 
qualified  applicants  for  admission.  The  Miner  building,  which  Avas 
repaired,  renovated,  and  repainted  during  last  summer,  has  proved  to 
be  comfortable  and  clean,  fairly  well  adapted  to  high  school  purposes, 
well  lighted,  and,  in  the  main,  well  ventilated  and  heated.  While, 
however,  this  building  has  served  very  satisfactorily  during  the  past 
year,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  school  can  not  greatly  increase  in  size 
without  causing  overcrowding  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard school  work.  A  section  of  pupils  will,  next  year,  be  necessaril}7 
seated  in  the  basement  thus  encroaching  upou  the  alread}^  scant  space 
available  for  cloakroom  and  play  rooms. 

Already  the  enrollment  for  next  year,  1893-94,  is  470,  an  increase  of 
100  over  the  present  year's  average  attendance. 

Every  available  room  in  the  building,  including  the  basement  rooms, 
will  be  needed  to  accommodate  this  number  with  seats  and  opportuni- 
ties for  recitation,  while  many  of  the  classes  will  overtax  the  utmost 
seating  capacity  of  the  rooms  which  must  be  used. 

There  is  every  prospect,  judging  by  the  past,  of  an  increase  to  at  least 
5O0  for  the  year  following  and  thereafter  some  growth,  even  if  not  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  capacity  of  the  separate  rooms  has  been  reached, 
there  are  no  more  rooms  which  cau  be  turned  by  any  sort  of  ingenuity 
into  class  rooms.  Xo  additional  teachers  can  be  appoiuted  for  lack  of 
class  rooms  in  which  to  give  instruction.  With  this  state  of  affairs 
there  are  two  alternatives:  first,  the  development  of  the  business 
school  must  cease,  some  pupils  must  be  refused  admission,  those 
entered  must  be  selected  by  competitive  examination  or  by  some  arbi- 
trary standard  of  choice;  or,  secondly,  an  appropriation  must  be 
secured  from  Congress  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  home  for  this 
branch  of  the  high  schools.  The  extraordinary  favor  which  the  idea 
of  business  education  has  met  throughout  the  city  at  the  hands  of 
parents  and  the  press,  the  inexpensive  character  of  such  education 
per  capita,  the  excellent  results  of  the  school  even  when  in  its  experi- 
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mental  stage,  and  its  growing  promise  of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  it  is 
believed,  warrant  the  request  for  the  new  building  now. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  addition  to  the  tabulated  course  of  study  and  the  detailed  account 
of  the  work  in  the  separate  studies,  which  follows,  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  business  school,  and 
the  large  measure  of  success  it  has  achieved.  All  education  is  of  value 
to  the  community,  valuable  far  beyond  its  cost;  the  commercial  edu- 
cation of  this  school  is  of  unusual  value  because  of  its  practical  char- 
acter, but  more  especially  because  it  reaches  a  class  of  pupils,  the 
majority  of  whom  would  not  attend  any  but  the  grammar  grades  were 
it  not  for  the  inducements  of  this  course.  Consequently  the  school 
needs  strong  support,  ample  equipment,  commodious  quarters,  and 
teachers  of  tact,  experience,  and  stimulating  force.  The  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  trustees  is  asked  to  the  need  of  adequate  salaries  to 
retain  successful  teachers  here  and  to  add  strength  to  the  corps  of 
instruction. 

Manual  training  is  offered  only  to  pupils  of  the  Central  school.  The 
continuance  of  this  policy  is  deemed  wise  with  the  idea  of  so  develop- 
ing the  O  street  shops  that  they  will  form  an  attraction  to  draw  from 
any  portion  of  the  city  those  who  earnestly  desire  an  extended  course. 
With  a  few  improvements  in  the  rented  quarters  at  624  and  626  O 
street,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  opportunity  there  for  all  in  the  city 
who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  manual  training  course,  while  the  Central 
school  will  accommodate  them  for  their  academic  studies.  This  plan 
will  avoid  the  duplication  of  plant  and  the  expense  of  a  number  of 
additional  teachers  without  seriously  inconveniencing  any  students. 
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Three  courses  of  study  outlined. 


Year.  Academic.  Scientific.  Business." 


First  - 

English. 
Historv. 
Algebra. 
Latin. 

English. 
Historv. 
Algebra 
German. 

Emclish. 

Business  arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. 
Penmanship. 
Shorthand. 

Typewriting  or  mechanical 
drawing. 

( 

Second  j 
I 

English. 

English  History. 
Greek. 
Geometry. 
Latin. 

Physics  or  Chemistry. 

English. 

English  History. 

Geometry. 

German. 

Physics  or  Chemistry. 

English. 

Bookkeeping  and  business- 
practice. 

Commercial  law  and  com- 
mercial geometry. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Meclianical  drawing. 

r 

Third  { 

Trigonometry  and  surveying 

or  history. 
Latin. 
English. 
Grerrnan, 
(•reck. 

Botany  or  chemistry  and 
mineralogy   or  ad- 
vanced physics. 

Trigonometry  and  surveying 

or  history. 
German. 
English. 

Botany    or  chemistry  and 
mineralogy     or  ad- 
vanced physics. 

*  Pupils  taking  this  rourse 
attend   the    business  high 
school.  Seventeenth,  bet  P 
and  Q  streets.  X.  W. 

Each  year  of  this  course 
is  complete  in  itself. 

Eourrh 


Latin. 
English. 

Advanced     botany  or 

chemistry  or  physics. 
Greek. 
Geology. 

History    and  political 

economy. 
Analytical    geometry  and 

college  algebra. 


German. 
English. 

A  d  D  a  n  ccd      botany  or 

chemistry  or  physics. 
Greek. 
Geology. 

History    and  political 

economy. 
Analytical    geometry  and 

college  algebra. 


Elective  studies  are  printed  in  italics:  all  others  are  prescribed.  A  general  exercise  in  drawing  is 
required  in  all  the  courses.  A  general  exercise  in  niusic  is  optional,  except  for  normal  school  can- 
didates, for  whom  it  is  prescribed.  Military  drill,  conducted  under  the  same  regulations  as  during 
the  past  year. 

Manual  training  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  throughout  each  course  is  optional. 

~Sot  more  than  four  studies  may  be  pursued  at  one  time.  Candidates  tor  diplomas  must  pursue  all 
the  prescribed  studies  and  at  least  four  studies  in  the  third  year.  Students  who,  from  any  cause, 
fail  to  meet  this  requirement  are  enrolled  as  "unclassified"  and"  can  not  graduate  until  the  prescribed 
work  is  satisfactorily  made  up.  Pupils  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college  can  make  special  arrange- 
ments of  their  courses  upon  written  application  to  the  principal.  This  must  be  done  by  pupils  of 
the  second  year  who  elect  Greek.  Pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  three-year  course 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  and  those  who  have  completed  the  advanced  (or  fourth  year)  course  to- 
an  additional  diploma. 


The  Greek  course  for  the  first  time  embraced  work  iu  three  classes. 

The  first-year  lectures  in  physiology  and  physical  geography  have  been 
supplemented  by  formal  laboratory  work  in  zoology,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  later  in  this  report.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  branc  b 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  specially  trained  teacher,  who  has  aroused 
not  only  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  itself,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  given 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  meant  by  the  scientific  method  of  study. 

Owing  to  lack  of  laboratory  facilities  and  teaching  force  no  effort 
was  made  to  teach  this  subject  at  the  branch  schools.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  trained  teachers  be  secured  for  this  work  another 
year  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  schools. 
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EXTENSION  OF  COURSE. 

The  pioneer  fourth  year  class,  numbering  43,  was  organized  at  the 
Central  school;  the  course  of  instruction  being  for  the  most  part  an 
extension  of  the  studies  of  the  third  year.  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  college,  were  accom- 
plished. English  was  prescribed  for  all  students,  while  such  electives 
were  offered  as  are  necessary  for  entrance  to  technical  schools  and  for 
general  training. 

Already  students  of  the  third  year  have  signified  their  intention  of 
entering  this  class  in  September  in  greater  numbers  than  during  the 
present  session,  showing  a  gratifying  appreciation  of  the  opportunity 
for  continued  study.  The  quality  of  the  past  year's  work  has  been 
encouraging;  through  out  it  was  marked  with  seriousness, and,  even  in 
such  branches  as  were  entirely  new  and  the  teaching,  in  consequence, 
experimental,  the  development  of  pupils  was  marked.. 

Without  a  doubt  the  change  has  elevated  the  school  as  an  educa- 
tional power;  without  a  doubt  it  will  enable  the  institution  to  graduate 
pupils  hereafter  with  more  of  maturity,  culture,  mental  strength,  and 
character. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMV. 

Number  of  pupils  36. 

The  first  two  quarters  of  the  year  were  devoted  to  the  subject  of  civil 
government  in  the  United  States,  Prof.  John  Fiske's  recent  work  being 
the  text  used.  The  subject  was  pursued  farther  than  in  preceding  years ; 
the  everyday  working  of  our  Government  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
historical  development,  giving  opportunity  for  profitable  study.  The 
aim  has  been  to  develop  in  the  pupil  power  to  obtain  the  clearest  possible 
view  of  our  local,  State  and  General  Governments.  Time,  four  hours 
per  week  for  one-half  year. 

The  last  two  quarters  were  used  to  acquaint  students  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  and  their  practical  application  to  developing 
the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Much  of  the  time  in  class  has  been  spent  in 
discussion  of  current  economic  topics  and  in  the  study  of  the  working 
of  economic  laws.    Time,  four  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Number  of  pupils,  second  year,  165;  third  year,  33;  fourth  year,  3. 

The  primary  object  sought  by  this  department  is  to  teach  scientific 
methods  of  work  and  study,  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  observation,  com- 
parison, and  deduction.  The  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  pUpil  is 
led  to  work  and  observe  for  himself,  to  draw  his  own  conclusions,  and 
to  arrange  the  results  of  his  labor  in  systematic  order,  then  memory 
is  called  upon  to  retain  a  working  knowledge  of  what  has  thus  been 
discovered  and  classified.  While  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  thus  made  of  secondary  importance,  it  is  far  from  being 
neglected.    On  the  contrary,  every  effort  is  made,  not  only  to  teach  the 
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science,  but  also  to  interest  the  pupil  in  it.  special  attention  being  paid 
to  the  more  common  chemical  products  and  to  the  application  of  chemi- 
ical  principles  and  phenomena  to  everyday  life. 

The  past  year,  for  the  first  time,  an  advanced  third-year  course  (fourth - 
year  class), was  introduced.  Five  hours  per  week  have  been  devoted 
altogether  to  laboratory  work  in  gravimetric  quantitative  analysis. 
Owing  to  meager  facilities  the  work  has  been  somewhat  hampered. 
During  the  next  school  session  it  is  proposed  to  improve  this  course 
and  to  extend  it  so  as  to  include  volumetric  work  and  some  assaying. 
Throughout  the  course  laboratory  work  is  made  the  prominent  feature. 
As  far  as  possible  recitations  and  lectures  are  made  to  run  parallel  to 
the  student  s  work  in  the  laboratory.  High-school  work  is  necessarily 
elementary,  but  our  laboratory  facilities  are  such  as  to  permit  the  work 
to  be  done  in  a  manner  which  is  not  only  satisfactory  but  which  may 
in  every  sense  be  called  scientific. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  three  years,  and  is  taken  by 
the  pupils  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  classes.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  course  two  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory, 
two  in  recitation,  and  one  in  the  lecture  room.  General  chemistry 
occupies  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the  year.  This  is  followed 
by  a  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  metals,  while  simultane- 
ously a  series  of  experiments,  introductory  to  qualitative  analysis,  is 
taken  up  in  the  laboratory.  During  the  last  quarter  elementary  or- 
ganic chemistry  is  taught  by  recitation  and  lecture,  special  attention 
being  given  to  its  application  to  the  arts.  The  course  in  laboratory 
work  during  this  quarter  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  previous. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  course  (third-year  class),  for  three  quarters, 
five  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  four  hours  are  allowed,  a  brief  course  in  mineralogy  occupying 
the  fifth  hour.  Early  in  the  year  students  finish  experiments  introduc- 
tory to  qualitative  analysis.  Following  this  is  a  series  of  determina- 
tions of  simple  solutions,  succeeded  by  a  brief  course  in  blow-pipe 
analysis.  The  remaining  six  months  are  devoted  to  the  qualitative 
separation  of  mixtures,  both  solutions  and  solids. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  a  brief  course  in  mineralogy,  con- 
sisting of  recitations  and  laboratory  work  on  the  determination  of  the 
more  common  minerals,  is  giveu. 

As  chemistry  was  introduced  into  the  Western  school  this  year  the 
course  for  second  and  third  year  pupils  was  necessarily  the  same,  with 
the  exception  that  more  time  was  allotted  to  the  third-year  class,  which 
;is  a  consequence  progressed  much  faster,  covering  a  considerably  wider 
field. 

DRAWING. 

This  subject  is  so  important  that  all  pupils  of  the  school  are  required 
to  take  the  lessons  at  least  one  hour  a  week. 

In  the  first  year  the  pupils  have  studied  geometrical  problems  includ- 
ing ellipses  and  geometrical  designs,  for  the  benefit  received  by  a  train- 
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ing  in  careful  work,  while  in  free-hand  work  they  have  drawn  groups 
of  models  and  flowers. 

In  the  second  year  the  geometrical  work  consisted  of  an  alphabet  of 
Roman  letters  and  the  study  of  orthographic  projections;  the  free- 
hand work,  of  drawing  groups  of  models  and  flowers  in  light  and  shade. 

The  third-year  work  was  a  short  review  of  the  orthographic  projec- 
tions, the  study  of  mechanical  perspective  and  sketches  of  groups  of 
schoolroom  objects  and  corners  of  the  drawing  room. 

The  fourth-year  work  consisted  of  figure  sketching  fellow  pupils  and 
occasionally  models  from  outside  hired  to  pose  for  the  class. 

There  have  been,  as  usual,  for  the  pupils  who  have  a  special  interest 
in  the  subject  of  drawing,  what  are  called  special  classes,  and,  as  two 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  work,  it  is  much  more  advanced 
than  in  the  regular  classes,  the  only  difference  being  the  introduction 
of  work  in  clay  in  the  first-year  class  and  the  election  for  those  who 
wish  it  of  a  course  in  painting  in  the  third-year  class.  In  this  class 
pupils  have' painted  directly  from  objects  and  have  shown  the  greatest 
possible  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

It  is  believed  that  for  those  especially  talented  in  this  branch  much 
more  time  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  study  of  drawing  than  is 
now  afforded  by  regular  and  special  classes.  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
to  offer  to  such  students  in  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes  as  look 
forward  to  art  as  a  career,  to  the  continuance  of  their  education  in 
polytechnic  schools,  or  to  becoming  bread-winners  as  draftsmen  or 
designers,  six  hours  per  week  of  work  in  drawing  in  lieu  of  one  of  the 
four  major  studies  required  for  graduation,  provided  such  students  are 
not  candidates  for  the  normal  school.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  a  wise 
step  in  the  direction  of  practical  education,  the  results  of  which  will 
show  the  desirability  of  still  further  fosteriug  such  instruction. 

ENGLISH. 

Number  of  pupils  first  year,  921 5  second  year,  490;  third  year,  205; 
fourth  year,  39;  total,  1,718. 

In  making  English  a  required  study  for  all  pupils  of  the  school  the 
course  has,  since  the  school  year  l<S89-*90,  provided  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  studies  in  this  department  by  each  pupil  during  three  and  a  half 
years.  That  the  importance  of  an  English  education  is  such  as  to  ren- 
der this  plan  highly  desirable  wTe  believe  to  be  fully  established  by  the 
results  of  the  innovation. 

The  energies  of  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  directed  especially  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  pupil's  power  of  oral  and  written  expression,  rather 
than  to  the  study  of  literature,  literary  biography,  or  the  history  of  lit- 
erature. Of  course  by  this  it  is  not  meant  that  these  latter  branches 
of  English  study  are  neglected,  but  that  they  are  made  subservient  and 
auxiliary  to  the  more  important  work  of  personal  development.  That 
further  advance  in  this  direction  is  desirable  seems  beyond  question. 
But  while  pupils  may  be  trained  primarily,  through  constant  practice 
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in  the  various  kinds  of  composition,  to  attain  some  degree  of  fluency 
in  the  use  of  clear,  correct,  and  effective  language,  tiiey  may,  at  the 
same  time,  acquire  in  addition  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
literature  an  intelligent  and  loving  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the 
best  writers.  The  two  branches  of  English  study — composition  and 
study  of  literature — are  mutually  assistant. 

The  following  summary  of  the  course  of  study  will  behest  understood 
by  constant  reference  to  the  subjoined  tabular  statement. 

In  the  first-year  class  the  first  quarter  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
composition,  embracing  structure  (or  outlining)  and  expression.  The 
forms  of  composition  studied,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  were 
description,  narration,  exposition,  and  comparison. 

The  second-quarter  work  in  American  literature  and  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  in  English  literature  are  found  subdivided  below.  The 
main  part  of  the  work  in  literature  was  the  study  of  eight  literary  mas- 
terpieces selected  from  the  works  of  representative  authors.  In  the 
classwork  secondary  attention  was  given  to  the  period  of  literature 
represented  by  each  author  under  consideration,  and  to  the  various 
works  of  the  author,,  while  for  the  basis  of  the  historical  and  biograph- 
ical portions  of  the  study  in  the  two  literatures,  the  pupils  provided 
themselves  with  the  outline  synopsis  prepared  by  Mr,  G.  J.  Smith,  head 
of  the  English  department. 

The  special  study  of  each  work  selected  was  directed  toward  implant 
ing  an  appreciation  of  good  literature  and  influencing  for  the  better  the 
pupil's  own  power  of  expression.  In  realizing  these  purposes  the 
school  library  has  proved  an  efficient  aid.  Moreover,  the  tendency  this 
year  has  been  to  devote  somewhat  more  time  than  formerly  to  each 
selection.  This  has  been  made  possible  by  omitting  the  study  of  Gold- 
smith, which  could  best  be  spared,  it  was  thought,  from  the  course. 

The  second-year  work  covered  the  whole  year,  but  with  only  two 
recitations  per  week.  The  first  quarter  was  devoted  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  argumentative  composition;  the  second  to  the  study  of 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley  Papers  and  Milton's  L'Allegro  and  II 
Penseroso.  The  third  quarter  introduced  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  times,  the  central  study  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  being  sup- 
plemented as  indicated  below. 

2fo  text-book  is  now  used  in  teaching  composition,  as  better  results 
are  secured  when  teachers  plan  the  course  as  needed,  stimulating  and 
guiding  their  students  as  no  bookwork  can. 

The  third-year  course  consisted,  first,  of  a  quarter's  study  of  Chaucer, 
the  Prologue  and  selections;  then  of  a  study  of  Shakespearean  tragedy, 
during  the  second  and  third  quarters,  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  being  the 
plays  selected  for  special  study;  finally,  the  study  of  Bacon  and  Iris- 
essays  and  the  first  two  cantos  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  Composi- 
tion received  its  full  share  of  attention  in  the  third-year  classes,  both 
in  oral  exercises  and  in  numerous  essays  and  papers  prepared  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  study  of  literature. 
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A  fourth-year  course  was  attempted  for  the  first  time  this  year.  It 
was  intended  to  lead  to  a  broader  and  more  critical  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture and  literary  developments.  The  first  study  was  the  development 
of  English  prose  (fifteen  weeks),  in  illustration  of  which  several  selec- 
tions were  read  (see  table  below).  The  next  thirteen  weeks  were 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  novel :  the  history,  kinds,  elements,  and 
methods  of  fiction.  The  special  readings  are  named  below.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  was  given  to  poetry,  beginning  with  the  time  of 
Shelley  and  Byron,  and  closing  with  a  study  of  Browning,  Tennyson, 
and  the  chief  poets  of  the  present  age. 

Schedule  of  English  work,  1892-93. 


Quarters. 


First  year. 


First 


Seeon  d- 


T  h  i  r  (1 
a  n  (1  (\ 
Fourth 


(  (Three hours :i week.) 
Elements  of  com- 
position. Simpler 
principles  of  rhet- 
oric applied  in 
abundant  written 
work,  in  descrip 
tions,  narrations 
expositions,  com 
parisons. 


American  literature, 
history,  chief 
names,  brief  read- 
ings. 

Special  selections  for 
study : 

(a)  Irving— Le- 
gend of  Sleepy 
Hollow. 

(b)  Longfellow — 
TalesofaWay- 
side  Inn. 

(c)  ir  e  b  i  t  e  r  — 
Speech  in  reply 
to  Hayne  (this 
work  running 
into  the  third 
quarter.) 


Reading  of  master- 
pieces of  English 
lit  erature,  with 
work  on  contem- 
porary literature. 
Inexpensive  edi- 
tions from  various 
sources  used  in 
class  work. 

(a)  Tenn  y  son— 
Elaine/and  the 
Idyls  of  the 
King. 

(b)  Dick  en  s — 
Tale  of  Two 
Cities. 

(c)  Maeaulqy— 
Essay  on  War- 
ren Hastings. 

(d)  Coleridge— 
The  Ancient 
Mariner. 

Written  work  all  the 
year. 


Second  year. 


(Two  hours  a  week.) 
Argumentative 
composition,  analy- 
sis, kinds  of  proof, 
refutation,  and  ar- 
rangement of  argu- 
ments. 


Thir  d  year. 


Continuation  of  Eng- 
g  1  i  s  h  literature : 

(1)  Addison  and 
Steele,  Sir  Roger 
de  (. 'overly  Papers. 

(2)  Milton's  L' Al- 
legro and  II  Pense- 
roso. 


Study  of  Shakespear- 
ean comedy.  Plav 
selected  for  special 
study,  class-read- 
ing, criticism,  etc., 
Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice; written  com- 
position work  re- 
quired in  this  con- 
nection. Others  of 
Shakespeare's 
comedies  read  as 
collateral  work. 
Attention  also 
given  to  the  Eliz- 
abethan period  in 
general. 


( Four  hours  a  week.) 
Chaucer,  prologue 
to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  a  n  d  the 
Nonne  Prestos 
Tale.  Collateral 
study  of  Chaucer's 
times,  his  life  and 
contemporaries. 


Hamlet,  with  a  thor- 
ough s  t  u  d  y  o  f 
Shakespearean 
tragedy  and  of  the 
Elizabethan  litera- 
ture and  times,  fol- 
lowed in  the  third 
quarter  by  Mac- 
beth.  In  both  quar- 
ters collateral  read- 
ing of  other  trage- 
dies and  of  roman- 
ces was  carried  on, 
while  advanced 
written  work  was 
developed  in  t  h  e 
study  of  characters 
and  of  plots,  both 
here  and  through- 
out the  year. 

Fourth  quarter.  Ba- 
con's Essays,  se- 
lected, studied  five 
to  six  weeks,  fol- 
lowed by  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene, 
cantos  I,  II.  The 
usual  collateral 
work. 


Fourth  year. 


(Four  hours  a  week.) 
First  fifteen  weeks, 
a  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Eng- 
lish prose  from 
the  time  of  Mande- 
ville.  After  touch- 
ing upon  More  and 
Bacon,  Milton's 
Areopagitica  av  a  s 
read,  outlined  and 
criticised.  As 
representatives  of 
recent  prose,  Car- 
ly  le ' s  Essay  on 
Burns  and  Lamb's 
Essays  of  Elia  were 
studied . 

Thirteen  weeks  (to 
the  end  of  the  third 
quarter),  the  novel. 
Special  class  read- 
ings, Eliot's  Silas 
Marner,  Thacke- 
ray's Peudeimis. 
Ho  wells's  Silas  Lap- 
h  a  m  .  Individual 
reports  on  specimen 
novels  of  the  18th 
century,  the  roman- 
tic school,  Scott  and 
his  contemporaries, 
and  leading  novel- 
ists since. 


Last  quarter,  study 
of  the  poetry  of  the 
19th  century: 
Byron,  Shelley. 
Keats ;  Scott,Burns. 
Moore ;  the  late 
poets.  Browning 
(special  study, 
numerous  s  e  1  e  c  - 
tions),  Tennyson, 
and  others. 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

First  year. — In  the  study  of  English  in  the  first  year  'Lockwood's 
English  Lessons''  was  used  as  the  text-book,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  the  chapters  on  common  errors  in  the  use  of  English,  sentences, 
punctuation,  capitals,  and  composition.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  coordinate  this  subject  with  others  in  order  to  make  the 
chief  object  to  be  attained  the  expression  of  the  thought  obtained  from 
other  branches  of  study.  With  this  end  in  view  pupils  were  required 
to  write  advertisements,  telegrams,  orders  for  goods,  requests  for  pay- 
ment of  a  debt;  to  describe  business  forms  and  business  processes,  to 
narrate  the  story  of  the  journey  of  a  check.  One  hour  a  week,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  English  periods,  was  given  to  spelling. 

Second  year. — The  first  quarter  was  devoted  to  technical  grammar. 
It  was  decided  to  use  KerPs  Common  School  Grammar  as  the  school 
text-book,  though  daily  reference  was  made  to  Whitney's  Essentials  of 
the  English  Language,  Harvey's  and  S  win  ton's  Grammars,  and  to 
Lock  wood's  English  Lessons.  The  teaching  was  purely  inductive;  the 
principles  of  grammar  were  derived  from  written  exercises,  rules  formu- 
lated by  the  pupils  compared  with  those  laid  down  by  Kerl  and  others, 
mutual  criticism  encouraged  and  the  results  carefully  noted  in  an  appro- 
priate blank  book. 

Composition  work  during  this  first  quarter  was  confined  to  brief 
biographies  of  authors,  including  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Shakespeare, 
and  Tennyson.  Oral  exercises  in  expression  consisted  of  discussions 
upon  the  questions  of  the  day,  paraphrases  of  poems  and  debates. 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  the  study  of  literature  be- 
came more  definite.  Smith's  Synopsis  of  English  Literature  was  the 
guide.  Here  broad  reading  and  investigation  was  expected  of  pupils. 
References  were  given  to  the  best  biographical  authorities,  notes 
collected,  and  sketches  of  the  principal  literary  men  and  periods 
collaborated.  Class  exercises  were  mainly  oral,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  phraseology.  Not  to  confine  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  books  about  books,  during  the  same  quarters,  the  study  of 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  was  introduced.  Julius  Cassar  and  As 
You  Like  It  were  read  in  class,  Hamlet  and  Merchant  of  Venice  pri- 
vately. To  aid  in  the  appreciation  of  the  plaj^s  much  private  reading- 
was  prescribed.  One  hour  a  week  was  devoted  to  syntax.  Written 
and  oral  exercises  in  analysis  and  parsing  were  required,  the  examples 
•being  taken  from  the  works  under  discussion.  Synthesis  and  false 
syntax  were  dwelt  upon  at  length,  amplifications  of  quotations,  para- 
phrases, and  descriptions  of  familiar  objects  serving  to  illustrate  the 
dominant  principles. 

A  review  of  the  two  years'  work  occupied  the  time  for  the  fourth 
quarter.  The  major  portion  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  business 
letters.  Bookkeeping  and  stenography  were  found  to  afford  scope 
for  much  practical  English,  and  the  work  in  those  branches  was 
constantly  criticised  and  corrected. 
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GERMAN. 

Number  of  pupils:  First-year  class,  201;  second-year  class,  157 ;  third- 
year  class,  21Lj  fourth-year  class,  28;  total  597. 

The  number  of  pupils  studying  German  shows  that  students  appreci-. 
ate  the  advantages  which  an  intelligent  study  of  this  branch  affords, 
not  only  to  the  scholar,  but  to  the  business  man  and  to  him  who  aims 
at  general  culture. 

The  so-called  "Natural  Method"  of  teaching,  with  some  modifications, 
is  adhered  to.  As  a  rule  German  is  spoken  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  grammatical  studies  are  also  carried  on  in  the  language  proper, 
although  the  use  of  English  is  not  banished  from  the  class  room,  trans- 
lations from  German  into  English  and  vice  versa  being  frequently  made. 
Beading,  writing,  and  speaking  German,  together  with  original  com- 
position, are  practiced. 

A  number  of  text-books,  of  which  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt,  the  head 
of  the  German  department,  is  the  author,  have  been  used  with  marked 
success. 

.  German  is  studied  in  the  scientific  classes  for  four  years,  and  is 
optional  for  the  academic  sections  during  their  third  year. 

The  scientific  sections  study,  in  the  first  year  (five  hours  weekly),  vol. 
1  of  "Deutsches  Sprach-und  Lesebuch,"  which  familiarizes  them  with 
descriptive  German,  one  German  text,  "Es  war  einmal,"  containing  easy 
stories  by  Rudolf  Baumbach  and  Ernst  Wildenbruch,  has  been  read 
during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  school  year. 

In  the  second  year  (four  hours  weekly)  the  second  volume  of 
"Deutsches  Sprach-und  Lesebuch"  has  been  used  to  teach  students  the 
narrative  style  of  the  language;  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
rjtpid  reading  of  the  following  texts:  "Im  Zwielicht,"  Vol.  1,  Ander- 
sen's "Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,"  and,  as  a  preparatory  study  for  the 
German  lectures  of  the  third  year,  Dr.  Bernhardt's  "Hauptsakta  aus 
•der  Geschichte  der  deutsehen  Litteratur." 

The  third-year  students  (four  hours  weekly)  have  finished  the 
grammatical  course  and  practiced  rapid  reading  of  more  advanced 
German  texts,  viz,  Hodge's  "Course  in  Scientific  German"  and 
"Deutsche  Litteraturgeschichte"  in  the  boys' classes,  while  the  girls 
have  taken  up  the  study  of  "Goethe's  Meisterwerke."  As  in  former 
year's,  weekly  lectures  in  German  have  been  given  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  third  year  scientific  classes.  These  consist  of  about  half  an 
hours' talk  in  German  by  Dr.  Bernhardt,  on  the  history  of  German 
literature,  after  which  the  pupils  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of 
Frau  Nora  Hoegelsberger.  render  a  short  program,  consisting  of 
translations,  recitations,  and  songs. 

For  the  first  time  a  fourth  year  scientific  course  was  inaugurated 
with  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year.  After  a  general  review 
of  the  whole  of  grammar  the  students  practiced  translations  from 
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English  into  German  and  original  German  compositions,  more 
especially  letter  writing. 

The  academic  classes  (five  hours  weekly)  with  only  one  year's 
course,  have  gone  over  nearly  the  whole  ground  of  the  first  and  second 
years'  scientific  sections  in  German  grammar  and  have  read  two  texts, 
viz.     Es  war  einmal"  and    Immensee."  by  Theodor  Storm. 

GREEK. 

Xumber  of  pupils,  first-year  class,  0;  second  year.  30  ;  third  year,  25: 
fourth  year,  6:  total  61. 

The  fourth-year  Greek  class  has  accomplished  the  work  required  for 
admission  to  most  of  the  colleges,  though  it  has  had  but  two  years  for 
the  work.  The  class  has  read  four  books  of  Xenophon,  three  of  Homer, 
and  also  studied  one  half  of  Jones's  Prose  Composition. 

The  third-year  class,  which  has  also  been  at  work  two  years,  has 
completed  four  books  of  Xenophon  this  year.  Xext  year  it  is  intended 
to  read  four  books  of  Homer,  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  and  also 
complete  one-half  of  Jones's  Prose  Composition. 

The  second-year  class  has  taken  one  hundred  lessons  from  White's 
First  Lessons  and  devoted  about  three  weeks  to  the  study  of  Xenophon. 

The  number  of  lessons  per  week  is  four  in  the  second  year  and  five 
iii  both  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  texts  used  are  White's  First 
Lessons  in  Greek,  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  Goodwin's  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  Seymour's  Homer's  Iliad,  and  Jones's  Exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition. 

Greek  was  taught  in  the  Western  school  by  Miss  Bradbury,  who  was 
detailed  from  the  Central  Hig-h  School  for  four  hours  per  week.  In  spite 
of  the  distance  between  the  two  schools,  the  frequent  storms  and 
inclement  weather  during  the  winter,  the  class  was  conducted  enthusi- 
astically to  the  end  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

There  were  9  pupils  in  the  class. 

HISTORY, 

First  year  class. — Number  of  pupils  595. 

The  work  of  this  class  has  been  about  the  same  as  that  done  during 
the  two  previous  years.  Myer's  History  of  the  Eastern  Nations  and 
Greece  was  used  during  the  first  two  quarters  and  Allen's  History  of 
the  Roman  People  during  the  last  two.  The  aim  of  the  work  has  been 
t<>  show  the  development  of  history,  in  outline,  from  the  earliest  glimpse 
of  national  life  down  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  Kmpire. 

The  study  is  required  of  all  members  of  the  first-year  class.  Time, 
four  hours  per  week. 

Second-year  class. — Number  of  pupils  384. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History  has  been  adopted 
as  the  text-book,  as  was  recommended  last  year,  and  its  use  has  been 
attended  with  good  results. 
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Another  change  inaugurated  in  the  Central  School  this  year,  giving 
to  English  history  three  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year  instead  of 
four  hours  through  half  the  year  as  hitherto,  has  caused  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  giving  the  pupils  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  ground  gone  over  and  a  firmer  and  more  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  subject.  The  latter  plan  was  continued  in 
the  branch  schools  as  a  necessity  of  organization. 

Third-year  class. — Number  of  pupils  120. 

The  study  of  history  in  the  third-year  class  is  optional.  The  subject 
is  the  general  field  of  history  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 
The  class  reviews  the  work  of  the  first  year,  the  history  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  emphasizing  the  growth  of  national  life  and  institutions, 
and  follows  the  course  of  history,  studying  its  continuity  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  its  philosophy  in  tracing  out  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  text  book  used  is  Myer's  General  History,  which  is  supplemented 
by  reading  from  different  authorities  suggested  as  the  work  progresses. 

This  year  MacKenzie's  "Nineteenth  Century"  was  taken  up  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  quarter,  while  the  year  was  closed  by  the 
study  of  that  author's  presentation  of  the  events  of  our  own  time. 

Time,  four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Fourth-year  das*. — Number  of  pupils  12. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  for  some  years  that  the  course  of  study 
did  not  include  American  history.  This  was  due  to  two  causes :  First, 
that  all  historical  work  in  the  grades  is  upon  this  subject ;  second,  our 
own  curriculum  was  crowded.  The  wise  extension  of  the  high-school 
course  to  four  years  instead  of  three  made  the  introduction  of  this  sub- 
ject possible.  The  study  was  put  into  the  fourth  year  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  the  work  of  the  previous  years,  covering  the  whole  ground 
of  history  and  particularly  the  history  of  England,  has  prepared  Ihe 
'pupils  to  take  up  the  subject  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  ear- 
lier times,  and  secondly, 'because  the  pupils  are  older  and  better  able  to 
do  more  advanced  work  requiring  mature  judgment. 

The  class  has  been  conducted  upon  what  might  be  termed  the  refer- 
ence plan.  No  text  book  was  used,  but  all  information  was  obtained 
from  reference  to  books  in  the  school  library  or  to  such  works  iu  the 
home  libraries  as  might  be  had.  Topics  were  assigned  daily  to  the 
class  and  references  given  to  the  best  authorities,  in  order  to  save  as 
much  of  the  pupils'  time  as  possible. 

Beginning  with  the  causes  which  inspired  the  men  of  Europe  to 
undertake  voyages  of  discovery  and  exploration  about  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  work  of  the  year  lias  covered  the  whole  field  of 
American  history  to  our  own  times.  The  design  has  been  both  to  make 
the  pupil  a  self-helping  worker  in  research,  discrimination,  and  arrange- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  quicken  in  him  a  spirit  of  respect  for 
American  institutions.  The  study  is  optional;  the  classwork  lias 
occupied  four  hours  per  w^ek. 
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The  Georgetown  school  is  indebted  to  the  Peabody  Library  Associa- 
tion tor  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  the  library  during  school 
hours  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

This  occasion  is  taken  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
courtesy. 

In  connection  with  the  history  work  of  this  school  a  class  was 
formed  for  the  study  of  contemporaneous  history,  and  particularly 
the  history  of  the  growth  and  plan  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion. This  work  was  carried  on  with  great  success,  the  members  of 
the  class  evincing  the  greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

LATIN. 

Number  of  pupils,  first  year,  408 ;  second  year,  261 ;  third  year,  152  • 
fourth  year,  18;  total,  839. 

The  usual  limits  have  not  been  reached  in  the  work  this  year.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  late  opening  of  school  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  second 
year  to  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  recitations  from  five  to  four  }3er 
week. 

The  introduction  of  a  text-book  in  Latin  composition  in  the  second 
year  is  recommended.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  an  advantageous  change 
in  the  course  might  be  made  by  postponing  the  reading  of  Virgil  to 
the  fourth  year,  introducing  Cicero  and  Ovid  in  the  third  year.  Cer- 
tainly Virgil  should  be  read  by  the  most  mature  and  most  thoroughly 
prepared  students  in  the  school. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Number  of  pupils :  First  year,  87 ;  second  year,  66  ;  third  year,  33 ; 
total,  186.  Of  this  number,  17  were  from  the  Commercial  High  School 
and  2  from  the  Capitol  Hill  High  School. 

Although  the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  shops  this  year  was  no 
larger  than  the  number  last  year,  yet  it  was  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  whole  number  of  boys  iu  the  high  school  than  ever  before 
elected  manual  training.  The  plan  followed  in  the  high-school  work  is 
to  supplement  the  course  of  joint  making,  carpentry,  and  cabinet-making 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  grammar  schools,  by  courses 
in  drafting  and  wood  turning  in  the  first  year  ;  forging  and  drafting  in 
the  second  year;  and  chipping  and  filing,  iron  and  steel  turning, 
machine  construction,  and  drafting  in  the  third  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  school  the  fact  was  recognized 
that  drafting  should  receive  careful  consideration;  however  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  construct  from  a  drawing, 
it  is  yet  more  desirable  that  he  be  able  to  make  the  drawing,  for  the 
logical  order  and  educational  sequence  is,  first,  the  conception  of  the 
form;  second,  the  planning  and  drawing;  and  then  construction  or 
materialization  of  the  thought. 

The  work  of  the  year  may  be  commented  upon  as  follows:  In  the 
313  a  6 
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first  year  drafting,  greater  accuracy  and  better  work  were  required 
and  obtained.  Because  of  delay  in  the  opening  of  school,  the  drafting 
was  continued  two  weeks  beyond  the  Christmas  recess,  when  it  regu- 
larly closes.  This  shortened  the  number  of  wood-turning  lessons,  but 
by  pushing  the  work  as  much  as  it  would  bear,  the  progress  made  was 
equal  to  that  of  previous  years.  The  forging  of  the  second  year  was 
again  the  strongest  point  in  all  our  shopwork.  The  fine  showing  made 
last  year  was  fully  equaled.  Some  ornamental  work  was  attempted, 
but  the  regular  time  now  given  does  not  permit  of  more  than  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  even  by  the  more  rapid  workers.  In  April  the 
forging  work  closed  and  the  second-year  drafting  was  begun.  The 
policy  of  more  strict  requirements  was  also  observed  here  with  good 
results. 

Last  year,  as  the  report  for  the  year  showed,  encouragement  was 
given  the  third-year  boys  to  devote  more  than  the  usual  time  to  shop- 
work  wherever  the  arrangement  of  recitation  programmes  permitted- 
This  year  an  increased  opportunity  was  offered,  and,  accordingly,  ten 
boys  have  spent  six  hours  a  week  in  practice,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  remainder  have  given  three  and  four  hours.  The  third-year 
work  was  carried  through  with  more  than  the  usual  interest,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  a  class  project  of  any  considerable 
size  was  undertaken.  The  castings  of  a  hand  lathe,  like  the  lathes 
last  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  wood-turning  shop,  were  obtained, 
and  the  finishing  and  setting  up  were  successfully  accomplished. 
Some  of  the  boys  constructed,  individually,  smaller  projects,  electric 
motors  being  the  most  popular. 

A  very  creditable  showing  of  the  work  of  the  three  courses  may  be 
seen  at  the  Franklin  School  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  exhibit  of 
'school  handwork  which  has  been  placed  there. 

The  success  of  this  branch  is  manifest  on  all  sides,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all  in  the  earnestness  and  vigor  with  which  it  is  pursued.  Owing 
to  the  limited  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  laboratories  by  each  pupil, 
it  is  necessary  to  illustrate  by  as  few  exercises  as  possible  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  methods  of  manipulation,  though  thereby  mak- 
ing impossible  the  production  of  many  pieces  for  show. 

The  ten  third  year  boys  above  mentioned  as  having  spent  six  hours 
a  week  in  the  shop  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  manual  train- 
ing in  place  of  a  prescribed  major  study.  A  part  of  them,  however, 
chose  to  take  it  as  an  extra,  keeping  up  their  other  work  in  full. 
This  arrangement  has  proved  to  be  the  entering  wedge  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  special  manual-training  course  which  has  been 
arranged  to  go  into  effect  next  September.  This  course,  as  planned, 
will  extend  through  the  four  years,  and  will  prepare  boys  for  the 
entrance  examinations  of  any  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  the  country, 
or  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses  of  the  leading  universities, 
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besides  giving  preliminary  preparation  for  subsequent  work  therein. 
In  addition,  six  hours  a  week  shop  practice,  and  two  hours  a  week  of 
drawing  will  be  given  throughout  the  course. 

For  those  who  do  not  desire  preparation  for  advanced  work,  but  who- 
wish  the  shop  work,  modifications  in  the  direction  of  a  more  general 
and  broader  training  will  be  made. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  course  shall  interfere  with  the  present 
opportunity  of  taking  manual  training  as  an  elective  in  existing  courses* 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra. — First  year,  number  of  pupils,  586. 

The  number  of  recitations  in  this  subject  was  increased  from  four  to 
five  per  week.  The  course  outlined  is  ample  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  colleges,  except  to  special  courses. 

Geometry. — Second  year,  number  of  pupils,  447. 

In  this  branch  the  bookwork  has  been  made  subservient  to  the 
"originals,"  while  the  main  use  of  the  subject  as  a  powerful  mental 
drill  has  been  constantly  kept  in  mind,  though  its  practical  use  has 
by  no  means  suffered  in  consequence.  Here,  as  throughout  the  entire 
course  in  mathematics,  special  stress  is  laid  on  exact  definitions,  rigid 
logical  processes,  clearness  of  conception  and  expression,  sustained 
courses  of  proof,  and  exact  results. 

Solid  geometry  and  trigonometry. — Third  year,  number  of  pupils,  87. 

The  work  in  both  of  these  subjects  has  been  more  thorough  than 
ever  before;  it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  students  in  these  classes 
are  more  than  competent  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  while  the  character 
of  the  instruction  has  been  such  as  to  enable  the  average  student  to 
pass  Harvard's  freshman  examination  in  trigonornetiy  with  some  degree 
of  credit. 

Surveying. — Third  year,  number  of  pupils,  48.  Little  or  no  fieldwork 
was  done,  except  by  volunteer  parties,  and  consequently  no  plots  or 
surveys  could  be  prepared  for  record.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  late 
opening  of  the  school  year  and  partly  to  the  rainy  weather.  During 
the  year  the  instruments  were  put  in  thorough  repair  and  plans  were 
made  by  which  the  fieldwork  will  be  greatly  emphasized  the  coming 
school  year. 

Advanced  algebra  and  analytical  geometry. — Fourth  year,  number  of 
pupils,  7. 

The  course  in  advanced  algebra  included  a  review  of  the  first  year's 
work,  with  advanced  methods  and  entirely  new  work.  The  amount  of 
the  latter,  though  extended,  will  admit  of  material  increase  when  the 
present  first-year  class  shall  have  reached  the  fourth  year  and  thereaf- 
ter, owing  to  the  extended  course  in  algebra  now  covered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first-year  class. 

Inasmuch  as  Cornell  University  will,  after  June,  1894,  require 
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advanced  algebra  for  admission  to  several  of  its  courses,  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  meet  the  requirement  for  all  those  who  may  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  this  institution. 

The  work  done  during  the  past  year,  viewed  as  a  tentative  course,  has 
been  satisfactory. 

MUSIC. 

During  seven  months  one  hour  a  week  was  given  to  music.  The 
division  into  three  separate  classes  for  the  pupils  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years,  respectively,  proved  a  wise  step,  resulting  in  better 
work  than  during  any  previous  year. 

The  pupils  of  the  second  and  third  year  classes  now  read  music 
fluently  with  a  smooth,  clear,  musical  tone.  So  far  the  work  has  neces- 
sarily been  narrowed  to  main  lines — training  in  tone  and  in  sight  read- 
ing. Next  year,  however,  there  will  be  at  least  one  class  (the  third 
year)  where  training  of  a  higher  character  may  be  given.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  a  few  years  the  pupils  entering  the  high  school  may  be 
already  so  well  trained  that  the  entire  three-years' course  may  be  given 
to  more  advanced  work. 

A  serious  effort  was  made  to  quicken  the  interest  of  pupils  in  this 
subject.  For  this  purposes  a  chorus  of  the  best  voices,  both  of  girls 
and  boys,  was  selected  to  work  an  extra  hour  after  school  each  week. 
Most  of  these  pupils  proved  earnest  and  faithful,  doing  really  credita- 
ble work,  besides  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  those  in  their  regular  classes. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Botany. — Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  140. 

The  principal  work  of  this  department  is  an  elective  course,  open  to 
the  third-year  students,  and  occupying  four  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  year,  besides  one  hour  of  lecture  and  one  hour  of  microscope  work. 

An  elective  advanced  course  in  botany  has  been  added  during  the 
past  year  and  offered  to  fourth-year  students,  with  gratifying  results. 
This  has  occupied  four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Among  the  subjects  pursued  by  the  latter  class  have  been  the — 

Study  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  Washington,  as  represented  in  the 
streets,  parks,  and  vicinity,  studied  by  means  of  specimens  and 
excursions,  with  reports  and  abstracts  from  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Study  of  plant  relationships;  comparing  the  specimens  of  a  given 
family;  investigating  the  limits  of  variation  in  a  given  species. 

Study  of  vegetable  histology,  using  the  sunflower  stem,  elm,  currant, 
linden,  and  squash,  with  ricinus,  poinsettia,  etc. 

Study  of  the  spring  flora  of  Washington,  with  descriptions  from 
specimens. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  kind  assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCormick  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  material. 
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Zoology. — The  introduction  of  the  study  of  zoology,  recommended 
last  year  for  first-year  work,  has  been  attended  with  marked  success. 

This  subject  has  occupied  each  student  two  hours  a  week  for  half  the 
year.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  it  has  been  possible  to  increase 
the  detailed  study  of  type  specimens ;  still  further  increase  is  recom- 
mended for  the  coming  year,  with  the  use  of  Coltous  Practical  Zoology 
as  a  required  book  of  reference. 

In  the  method  proposed  it  is  planned  to  use  enough  specimens  to 
supply  one  to  each  student  for  study  and  description,  some  of  which 
specimens  will  be  furnished  by  the  class  and  many  by  the  instructor^ 
some  obtained  from  Washington  and  vicinity,  others  marine  types  pre- 
served in  alcohol  or  dried,  obtained  during  the  summer  vacation  at  the 
seashore. 

Questions  and  lectures  correlating  the  results  of  these  studies  will 
be  added  by  the  instructor,  with  a  view  to  unify  the  impressions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  obtained. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  teaching  force,  instruction  in  natural  science 
was  not  given  in  the  first-year  classes  of  the  branch  schools. 

Geology. — Geology  was  added  to  the  curriculum  in  the  past  year  as 
an  elective,  open  to  the  fourth-year  class ;  the  time  occupied  has  been 
four  hours  a  week,  the  text  book  used  LeConte's  Compend  of  Geology. 
The  work  has  included  the  examination  of  numerous  books  of  refer- 
ence, with  preparation  of  reports  on  assigned  topics  in  structural 
geology,  succession  of  animal  life,  etc.  Much  of  the  year  has  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens.  Excursions 
have  been  made  to  neighboring  points  of  interest,  as  Eock  Creek 
Valley  to  study  jointed  rocks  and  quartz  veins,  to  Howard  University 
reservoir  to  obtain  fern  impressions,  and  to  the  Cliffburn  fault  line  for 
special  study,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  W.  McGee. 

The  class  has  been  favored  by  lectures  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller  and  Mr- 
W.  J.  McGee,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Many  geological  speci- 
mens have  been  added  to  the  museum  by  the  collection  of  students- 
and  instructor  and  by  gift  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller. 

PHYSICS. 

Number  of  pupils,  second  year.  242  ;  third  year,  53:  taking  the  Har- 
vard course,  6;  total,  301. 

The  work  done  during  the  year  embraces  mechanics  of  solids  and 
fluids,  electricity,  and  a  part  of  heat.  Two  recitations  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  per  week  were  assigned  to  each  section.  A  fifth  period 
was  used  either  for  lecture  to  all  the  sections  or  for  special  laboratory 
work  for  backward  pupils.  During  this  hour  occasional  written  reci- 
tations were  given.  At  the  close  of  the  month  of  May  as  much  work 
was  accomplished  as  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  school  year, 
allowing  the  month  of  June  for  careful  reviews  of  certain  parts  of  the 
work. 
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The  method  of  work  in  the  laboratory  was  radically  changed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  Heretofore  the  laboratory  work  was,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  an  attempt  to  prove,  in  a  manner  outlined  in  the 
text-book,  conclusions  which  were  either  stated  or  broadly  hinted  at  in 
the  book.  To  improve  on  this  method  text  books  were  excluded  from 
the  laboratory,  experiments  were  written  out,  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  pamphlet  sheets  being  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class. 
This  involved  no  little  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  since  the  exper- 
iments were  arranged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  an  original  manner, 
but  the  effect  of  the  change  justified  the  work.  It  aroused  the  enthu- 
siasm of  pupils,  strengthened  their  reasoning  faculties  and  taught 
them  the  value  of  careful  observation,  in  a  way  which  was  impossible 
.under  a  method  in  which  a  pupil  was  told  what  to  see  and  what  to  infer. 

All  apparatus,  involving  new  principles,  was  drawn  by  students  in 
^notebooks  serving  the  twofold  purpose  of  teaching  the  principles 
more  thoroughly  and  impressing  the  evident  design  in  the  apparatus. 
The  text  book  used  was  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science,  and, 
in  addition,  collateral  reading  on  every  subject  from  books  of  reference 
was  heartily  encouraged,  to  aid  which  an  extended  list  of  references 
was  posted  in  the  laboratory.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  practical 
applications  of  physical  principles;  pupils  were  encouraged  to  visit 
electric  power  houses,  the  power  houses  of  the  cable  road,  telegraph 
.and  telephone  offices,  the  electrotyping  division  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  etc. 

In  the  third-year  class  five  periods  were  assigned  weekly.  During 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year  there  was  but  one  section,  compris- 
ing the  entire  number  of  pupils  for  whom  four  laboratory  periods  and 
one  recitation  were  planned.  The  laboratory  work  for  all  was  not  the 
same;  the  subjects  studied  were  heat,  light,  and  apart  of  sound;  the 
text-book  used  was  Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  During 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  class  was  divided,  into  two  sections 
one  studying  mechanics,  using  Lodge's  Elements  of  Mechanics,  the 
other  studying  electricity  using  Sylvanus  Thompson's  Elements  of 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.  To  the  former  were  assigned  three  recita- 
tions and  two  laboratory  periods,  while  to  the  latter  one  recitation  and 
four  laboratory  hours  were  given. 

The  books  used  in  the  laboratory  courses  were  Hall  and  Bergen's 
Text-Book  of  Physics  and  Worthington's  Physical  Laboratory  Prac- 
tice, first  course;  Stewart  and  Gee's  Practical  Physics.  Vol  II;  Kohl- 
rausclf  s  Physical  Measurements  and  Chute's  Physics,  while  Pickering's 
Physical  Manipulation  and  Harold  Whiting's  Physical  Measurements 
were  used  as  references. 

There  were  many  difficulties  to  overcome  Cor  those  who  took  the 
Harvard  pamphlet  as  the  guide  of  their  course.  Although  five  periods 
per  week  were  assigned  it  was  impossible  for  any  two  pupils  to  have 
the  same  hours  of  work.    Necessarily  this  was  a  detriment  to  progress. 
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Two  students  were  able  to  keep  along  together,  but  finished  less  than 
half  of  the  book.  One  who  had  taken  physics  during  his  previous  year 
entered  the  class  the  third  quarter  and  by  working  after  school,  some- 
times till  6  o'clock,  was  able  to  complete  the  course ;  one  was  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  while  the  others  completed  less  than 
the  two  first  mentioned. 

It  is  not  wise  for  those  beginning  the  subject  to  attempt  to  complete 
this  course  in  less  than  two  years. 

The  weather  maps,  which  were  received  as  in  former  years,  were 
often  the  subject  of  class-room  discussion. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Physical  culture  was  introduced  two  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
large  drill  hall  in  the  basement  of  the  building  has  been  used,  except 
for  the  ten-minute  exercises  given  daily  under  the  instruction  of  a  pupil 
" leader"  appointed  in  each  class  room. 

There  being  plenty  of  floor  space  the  classes  have  in  some  cases  num- 
bered 80,  while  others  were  much  smaller.  Xo  apparatus  was  used. 
The  system  advocated  is  that  of  Americanized  Delsarte  culture.  Del- 
sarte's  researches  and  teachings  were  related  principally  to  expression 
and  art,  but  the  principles  of  his  work  are  applied  to  health  promotion, 
since  health  is  the  primary  foundation  which  must  underlie  all  true 
expression  of  man.  In  fact,  the  health  part  of  this  work  is  considered 
of  such  importance  that  the  instruction  is  called  "health  lessons." 
Grace  is  deemed  of  scarcely  less  importance,  since  health  and  grace 
are  greatly  dependent  on  each  other. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  all  practical  experiments,  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  constantly  instilled  that  physical  culture  is  not  something  to 
be  practiced  a  few  moments,  certain  days,  and  neglected  the  remaining 
hours.  Believing  that  correct  physical  poise  aids  in  securing  the  best 
mental  balance,  the  first  and  most  important  effort  of  last  year  was  to 
secure  a  correct  standing  position  for  all  time.  The  interest  manifested 
by  the  young  ladies  to  attain  this  end  made  results  this  year  much 
easier. 

During  the  year  all  classes  are  taken  to  the  exhibition  hall,  where  a 
lesson  is  given  upon  the  naturally  easy,  bat  frequently  heavy  manner 
of  rising  and  sitting.  Special  lessons  are  given  in  the  corridors  to 
secure  lightness  of  movemeut  and  correct  bearing  in  walking,  others 
upon  going  up  and  down  stairs  with  ease  and  economy  of  force,  while 
correct  breathing  is  a  part  of  every  exercise,  and  some  special  breathing 
exercise  is  given  with  each  lesson. 

Unfortunately  but  one  lesson  a  week  was  given  to  each  class  by  the 
teacher  in  charge,  rendering  it  quite  impossible  to  give  much  attention 
to  that  important  part  of  physical  culture,  voice  training.  Beyond  its 
foundation,  breathing,  nothing  has  been  done  during  the  past  year.  The 
general  exercises  include  a  series  of  gymnastics,  which  bring  into  health- 
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ful  action  every  muscle  without  doing  Violence  to  any  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Abnormal  muscular  action  is  avoided  and  normal  development 
secured. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  note  that  greater  ease  prevails  this  year. 
Where  last  year  effort  was  shown  in  straightening  and  strengthening 
habitually  misused  muscles  easy  bearing  and  controlled  movement  are 
now  seen  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  protruding  abdomen  and  set- 
tling upon  one  hip,  so  prevalent  among  school  girls,  the  sunken  chest, 
the  almost  habitual  holding  the  head  down  or  forward  are  fast  being 
supplemented  by  a  dignified  and  erect  carriage. 

At  the  May  entertainment  this  department  was  represented  by  eight 
of  the  girls,  who,  in  trained  empire  gowns,  danced  the  stately  minuet; 
also  by  several  others  who  gave  a  series  of  rhythmical  aesthetic  gym- 
nastics to  musical  accompaniment.  All  of  the  exercises  were  new,  but 
marked  by  u  control  at  the  center  and  freedom  at  the  surface." 

The  girls  have  taken  hold  of  this  work  seriously,  and  have  been,  with- 
out exception,  aided  by  their  teachers.  The  health  of  many  has  been 
benefited  and  an  undercurrent  of  improved  dress  has  prevailed.  In 
many  cases  corsets  have  been  discarded. 

The  general  expression  of  a  desire  to  learn  the  art  of  retaining  health, 
strength,  and  grace  has  not  deteriorated  but  rather  been  intensified. 

BUSINESS-SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  course  in  business  arithmetic  is  planned  to  fit  pupils  for  solving 
in  a  business-like  manner  all  arithmetical  problems  which  may  be 
met  in  business.  With  this  end  in  view  the  instruction  was  directed 
particularly  towards  problems  relating  to  percentage,  banking,  stocks 
and  bonds,  commission,  profit  and  loss,  different  methods  of  calculat- 
ing interest,  exchange,  settling  accounts,  and  partnership.  Pupils 
were  given  frequent  mental  exercises,  and  were  drilled  in  quick  methods 
of  computation,  the  aim  being  to  secure  rapidity  and  accuracy  by  class 
competition. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  lessons  in  mensuration  the  second- 
year  study  of  the  subject  was  confined  to  a  review  of  first-year  work, 
one  hour  a  week  being  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

BOOK  KEEPING. 

First  year. — The  bookkeeping  course  for  the  first  year  covered  both 
single  and  double  entry. 

During  the  first  two  quarters  the  text-book  used  was  Bryant  and 
Stratton's  Common-School  Bookkeeping.  The  instruction  in  the  first 
quarter  was  principally  in  single  entry.  The  pupil  was  taught  the 
names  and  uses  of  the  books  most  commonly  employed,  and  was  required 
to  work  simple  sets  by  single-entry  methods.    In  the  second  quarter 
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the  same  sets  were  worked  by  double  entry,  thus  forcibly  illustrating 
the  difference  between  single  and  double  entry  and  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  over  the  former.  The  pupil  was  required  to  journalize  simple 
transactions,  to  keep  and  close  a  ledger  for  a  concern  with  one,  two, 
or  more  proprietors,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  forms  and  uses 
of  commercial  paper.  In  the  second  and  third  quarters  the  pupil  was 
required  to  apply  the  rules  previously  learned  in  working  several  long 
and  difficult  sets  without  the  aid  of  a  text-book. 

The  desigu  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  more 
advanced  and  technical  work  of  the  second  year  and  to  enable  him 
with  slight  study  and  direction  to  comprehend  and  keep  intelligently 
any  system  of  books  likely  to  be  met  with  in  practice.  To  this  end  he 
is  not  required  to  memorize  exact  business  forms,  but  is  taught  to  rea- 
son for  himself,  to  analyze  complex  transactions,  and  to  think  accu- 
rately and  methodically  on  commercial  subjects. 

Second  year. — The  work  of  the  second-year  class  was  a  continuation 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  first-year  class  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  practical  exercise  in  Goodwin's  bookkeeping  were  first  taken  up. 
These  were  followed  by  an  exhaustive  set  of  exercises  in  business 
practice  in  which  the  pupils  performed  all  the  ordinary  clerical  duties 
of  the  employes  of  a  bank,  freight  office,  real-estate  office,  commission 
house,  and  general  business-house.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  work  in 
bookkeeping  and  in  commercial  law  was  so  coordinated,  that  pupils 
received  a  knowledge  of  business  methods  and  of  the  legal  effect  of 
transactions  at  the  same  time. 

SHORTHAND. 

First  year. — The  first  book  studied  by  the  first  year  pupils  was 
Barnes's  Shorthand  Manual.  This  book  was  selected  because  of  its 
excellent  presentation  of  the  Pitman  system  of  phonography.  Partic- 
ular stress  was  laid  upon  correct  pronunciation  and  proper  knowl- 
edge of  vowel  sounds,  as  upon  these  depend  the  ability  to  form  short- 
hand outlines  correctly.  Neatness  and  careful  arrangement  were 
insisted  upon  from  the  beginning.  *  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  quar- 
ter the  classes  began  the  study  of  Dement's  Pitmanic  Shorthand  Man- 
ual, a  more  advanced  book  than  the  one  previously  studied.  In  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  book  the  pupils  were  required  to  write 
in  shorthand  and  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  about  twenty-five  pages 
of  a  shorthand  story  embodying  all  the  principles  of  phonography. 
They  were  also  required  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  lists  of  word 
signs,  and  to  preserve  such  lists  for  future  reference,  all  work  being 
required  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

Second  year. — As  the  pupils  who  composed  the  second-year  class  had 
mastered  the  theory  of  shorthand,  no  text  book  was  employed  except 
for  purposes  of  reference.  The  work  consisted  almost  entirely  of  dic- 
tation.   For  this  purpose  cases  at  law,  patent  specifications,  building 
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contracts,  newspaper  editorials,  and  business  letters  were  used  in 
order  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  different  kinds  of  phonographic 
work.  Most  of  the  matter  dictated  was  transcribed  on  the  typewriter, 
pupils  being  held  responsible  for  as  great  neatness  and  accuracy  as  if 
they  were  actually  engaged  in  business. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  teaching  commercial  geography  the  plan  of  study  was  very  much 
that  of  last  year,  the  main  departure  being  the  change  of  the  text-book 
by  adopting  that  of  J.  N.  Tilde  n,  which  being  written  for  use  in  Amer- 
ican schools  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
countries  with  which  it  has  commercial  relations. 

The  current  events  of  the  day  touching  on  commerce  were  studied, 
the  students  collecting  articles  from  the  press,  which  were  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  The  Monroe  doctrine  and  Clayton -Bulwer  treaty 
were  considered  in  reference  to  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  canals. 
The  Hawaiian  question,  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
annexation,  created  a  lively  interest  among  the  students,  a  personal 
interest  being  aroused  by  the  talk  given  to  the  class  by  Mr.  Carter,  the 
Hawaiian  Commissioner.  The  facts  bearing  upon  the  active  commercial 
questions  of  th'e  day  as  relating  to  the  development  of  the  United  States 
were  considered  as  the  most  important  objects  of  study. 

Thanks  are  due  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  for  their  publica- 
tions, also  to  the  Departments  for  the  reports  furnished. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

The  chief  aim  has  been  to  make  the  course  practically  useful,  easily 
understood,  and  readily  remembered. 

The  text-book  used  is  that  of  S.  S.  Clark,  with  Parsons'  Laws  of 
Business  and  Weed's  Business  Law  as  references.  Special  attention 
was  given  to  contracts  as  the  foundation  of  all  business  law.  Cor- 
porations, agency,  partnership,  negotiable  paper,  sales,  etc.,  fol- 
lowed. Students  were  required  to  bring  illustrations,  drawn  from 
life,  on  the  subject  under  discussion;  a  series  of  test  cases  was  given 
to  be  decided  and  the  reasons  were  required  for  the  student's  opinion. 
The  decisions  given  on  "the  boycott"  were  taken  up  in  class. 

Time  was  also  taken  to  discuss  briefly  the  national-bank  system,  the 
silver  question,  the  tariff,  the  gold  reserve,  and  the  causes  which  affect 
the  exportation  of  gold ;  abstracts  were  prepared  from  magazine  arti- 
cles on  these  topics. 

Notebooks  were  inspected  and  marked;  each  topic  was  reviewed  by 
a  series  of  general  questions. 

TYPEWRITING. 

The  plan  of  the  course  in  typewriting  was  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  previous  year. 
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Thirty  typewriters  were  used  in  the  school.  Each  second-year  pupil 
received  four  lessons  a  week,  each  fifty  minutes  in  length;  the  first- 
year  classes  received  three  lessons  a  wTeek,  with  the  exception  of  two 
sections  that,  owing  to  lack  of  machines,  received  but  two  lessons. 

The  work  of  the  second-year  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
quarter,  consisted  entirely  of  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes, 
carbon  and  press  copies  being  made  when  necessar}'. 

Barnes's  Typewriting  Manual  was  used  as  the  book  of  instruction,  a 
copy  being  furnished  for  each  machine.  The  plan  of  this  book  was 
strictly  followed  for  the  first  two  quarters  by  the  first  year  classes. 
Much  practice  was  given  to  fingered-word  exercises,  business  phrases, 
and  business  letters.  Personal  attention  was  given  and  corrections 
made  in  handling  the  machine  and  in  fingering.  After  this  followed 
instruction  in  tabulated  work,  business  letters,  and  directions  on  en- 
velopes, work  on  postal  cards  and  telegram  blanks,  writing  on  ruled 
paper,  and  manifolding  with  carbon  paper.  During  the  last  two  quar- 
ters pupils  were  given  time  for  the  transcription  of  their  shorthand 
notes  on  the  typewriter. 

As  it  became  necessary,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  called  to  the 
use  of  the  several  parts  of  the  machine.  Each  class  was  requred  to  do 
the  cleaning  and  oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  rapid  typewriting,  but  attention  was  paid  to  accurate  work.  All 
papers  were  required  to  be  perfect  before  they  were  passed  to  the 
teacher.  The  object  was  to  give  such  instruction  as  will  enable  the 
pupils,  when  the  course  is  completed,  to  be  of  service  as  careful  secre- 
taries and  amanuenses. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  only  important  change  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  was  the 
introduction  of  penmanship  books  to  contain  samples  of  the  pupils' 
work.  Legibility,  neatness,  and  rapidity  were  considered  the  essential 
things  to  be  striven  for.  Since  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  wrote 
in  a  slow,  cramped  manner,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  proper 
position  and  movement. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

CEXTPvAL  SCHOOL. 

October  21  was  celebrated  as  Columbus  Day;  interesting  exercises 
wore  held  in  the  hall. 

November  4  a  lunch  to  raise  funds  for  the  library  was  held;  $60.50 
was  cleared  and  partly  appropriated  to  purchase  a  clock  for  the 
library  and  a  carpet  for  the  librarian's  office. 

November  23  donations  for  the  poor  were  collected  for  Thanksgiving 
gifts;  pupils  contributed  generously,  bringing  large  quantities  of  food 
and  $33.25  to  the  school  for  distribution. 

March  24  the  girls  of  the  school  gave  a  lunch  to  raise  money  for  the 
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band  used  by  the  cadets  on  the  occasion  of  the  review  in  the  White 
Lot  March  27. 

May  19  the  annual  May  concert  was  held  with  a  crowded  house  and 
a  consequent  financial  success. 

With  a  part  of  the  proceeds  the  last  installment  on  the  piano  debt 
($200)  was  paid. 

EASTERN  SCHOOL. 

The  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  October  21,  was  made  the  occasion 
of  presenting  and  dedicating  the  new  school  flag,  and  marked  a  high 
tide  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

Two  formal  entertainments  were  given,  one  on  December  21  and  22 
and  the  other  on  April  13  and  14.  On  the  latter  occasion  an  individual 
competitive  drill  was  participated  in  by  the  officers  of  the  High  School 
Regiment;  the  prizes,  gold  medals,  had  been  generously  donated  by 
District  Commissioners  John  W.  Eoss  and  Myron  M.  Parker,  and  were 
conferred  by  them,  upon  the  winners  with  felicitous  remarks. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL. 

A  piano  recital  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mayo,  a  violin  recital  by  Miss 
Josephine  Appleby,  and  song  recitals  by  Mrs.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
McGruder  were  given  during  the  year. 

LECTURES. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

February  1  Miss  Kate  Field  spoke  to  the  girls  on  "Aims  in  Life;" 
the  hour's  talk  was  given  in  the  exhibition  hall. 

March  22  Mrs.  Perkins  spoke  to  the  girls  on  "  Music  as  a  Career," 
following  the  talk  with  several  songs  which  were  enthusiastically 
received. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Oroffut  gave  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  an  interesting 
talk  April  10;  his  subject  was  "The  Troubles  of  a  Traveler." 

Dr.  Hanlon,  of  Pennington  Seminary,  New  Jersey,  spoke  to  the 
school  at  the  morning  exercises,  April  17,  upon  "  Formation  of  Char^ 
acter." 

March  15  Mrs.  Kate  Foote  talked  for  an  hour  to  the  girls  on  "  Occu- 
pations for  Women." 

May  10  Miss  Kate  Field  spoke  to  the  girls  for  an  hour  upon  "  What 
to  Do  to  Earn  a  Living." 

EASTERN  SCHOOL. 

The  new  audience  room  afforded  opportunity  for  bringing  the  pupils 
in  contact  with  distinguished  thinkers  in  the  realms  of  literature,  phil- 
osophy, politics,  and  business.  A  few  of  those  who  addressed  the 
school  on  various  occasions  were:  Mr.  Ainsworth  R.  Spoftbrd,  Mrs, 
John  A.  Logan,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Wright,  of  Eos- 
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ton,  Hon.  Owen  Scott,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  G.  H.  Harries.  Miss  Kate  Foote 
Mr.  B.  H.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Jolm  Joy  Eclson. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL. 

From  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  public  rhetoricals  have  been 
held  in  the  assembly  hall,  in  which  exercises  the  best  product  of  our 
English  work  has  been  brought  before  the  school,  and  students  have 
had  some  practice  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  As  in  previous  years 
Authors1  Days  have  been  celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises  pre- 
pared in  the  English  classroom. 

To  supplement  this  work  and  bring  the  students  into  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  outside  world,  various  lectures  and  recitals  have  been 
given.  Addresses  byEev.  Dr.  Elliott,  Dr.  Klehm,  Mr.  Langille,  Mrs. 
Lippincott  (Grace  Greenwood),  and  Col.  Edward  Clark,  are  remem- 
bered with  great  pleasure. 

LIBRARY. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  opening  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  pupils  were  not  permitted  to  use  the  library  until  about 
the  middle  of  October.  "Library  Instructions  w  at  once  aroused  enthu- 
siasm, and  each  day  of  the  year  which  ensued  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  library  is  regarded  by  pupils  as  the  most  attractive  de- 
partment of  the  school.  Early  in  the  term  a  lunch  was  given  by«the 
pupils,  the  proceeds  of  which  carpeted  the  librarian's  office  and  procured 
a  much-needed  clock.    The  "fine"  receipts  have  amounted  to  about  830. 

In  the  branch  schools,  whose  libraries,  though  not  large,  are  well  se- 
lected, a  number  of  books  were  purchased  during  the  year.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  past  generous  policy  will,  by  adding  to  them  from  year 
to  year,  in  time  render  each  school  well  equipped  with  a  reference 
library  of  sufficient  breadth  to  supplement  the  work  in  every  depart- 
ment. The  Western  school  is  especially  fortunate  in  having  the  Pea- 
body  library  at  hand  for  free  use.  The  Eastern  school  has  a  large  room 
furnished  with  cases  for  all  books  and  sufficient  library  furniture.  From 
this  seed  the  growth  of  a  library  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
will  be  rapid.  In  the  business  school  a  portion  of  the  principal's  office 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  housing  of  books  and  their  consultation  by 
pupils,  Avho  have  generously  added  to  the  size  of  the  library  by  pur- 
chase through  funds  raised  by  their  own  public  entertainments. 

MILITARY  DRILL.  fc 

The  cadet  corps  was  this  year  composed  of  eight  companies,  the 
Central  school  having  four,  the  Eastern  two,  the  Western  one  and  the 
Business  one. 

For  two  years  the  Western  school  has  not  been  represented  in  the 
corps,  but  this  year  a  call  for  volunteers  met  with  success  and  a  com- 
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pany  was  organized.  The  commissioned  officers  were  appointed  from 
the  Central  school,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  efficient  and  faithful, 
bringing  the  company  to  a  very  creditable  rank  in  the  regiment.  A 
company  of  seventy-five  boys  was  organized  at  the  business  school  in 
October,  forming  Company  E  of  the  second  battalion.  Although  labor- 
ing under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  an  adequate  drill  hall  the 
company  has  maintained  a  high  position  in  the  regiment. 

The  annual  competitive  drill  was  held  on  two  nights,  one  battalion 
each  night.  Company  A,  of  the  Central  school,  was  announced  the  best 
drilled  of  the  first  battalion,  and  Company  G,  of  the  Eastern  school,  the 
best  of  the  second  battalion  and  of  the  entire  regiment.  Company  G 
was  determined  the  prize  company,  and  was  awarded  the  ribbons  and 
the  "prize  banner."  On  March  27  the  cadets  were  presented  with  a 
handsome  flag  by  the  Jackson  Democratic  Club  of  this  city.  The  pre- 
sentation was  made  the  occasion  of  a  drill  and  review.  The  final  event 
of  the  year  was  a  dress  parade  and  drill  on  the  White  Lot  in  June.  On 
this  occasion  blank  cartridges  were  used  in  the  firings  for  the  first  time. 

Credit  is  due  to  Maj.  B.  R.  Ross,  military  instructor,  for  his  enthu- 
siastic training  of  the  various  companies  and  for  the  high  measure  of 
success  obtained  in  company,  battalion,  and  regimental  drills. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  successful  competitors  for  the  scholarships,  the  gifts  of  the  school, 
allotted  by  competitive  examination  and  for  superior  rank  throughout 
the  course,  were  as  follows : 

A.  L.  Parker,  of  the  Eastern  school,  received  the  Kendall  scholarship 
at  Columbian  University  from  the  combined  results  of  his  school  record 
and  competitive  examination. 

W.  G.  Suter,  of  the  Eastern  school,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  above, 
received  the  national  medical  scholarship. 

T.  S.  Wall,  of  the  Central  school,  received  the  Georgetown  medical 
scholarship,  the  basis  of  award  being  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

EL.  D.  King,  of  the  Central  school,  received  the  King  scholarship  at 
Dickinson  College  on  the  basis  of  his  school  record. 

Miss  S.  C.  Graham,  of  the  Central  school,  received  a  scholarship  in 
the  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  the  award  being  determined  on  the 
record  received  at  the  high  school. 

Miss  A.  B.  Gannett,  of  the  Central  school,  on  her  record,  received 
the  scholarship  in  Boston  University. 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

You  are  most  respectfully  asked  to  consider  the  oft-repeated  request 
to  urge  upon  the  Commissioners  in  your  estimates  for  expenses  an 
increase  of  the  contingent  fund.  It  is  strongly  evident  to  the  most 
casual  reader  of  school  reports  that  the  actual  wants 'of  the  schools  will 
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warrant  either  a  separate  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  $5,000  for 
gas,  printing,  and  insurance,  leaving  $30,000  for  the  real  contingent 
educational  needs,  or  the  augmentation  of  the  sum  as  it  now  stands 
to  $35,000. 

SALARIES. 

Below  the  $1 ,000  class,  teachers  have  been  generously  provided  for 
both  in  your  estimates  and  by  acts  of  Congress ;  the  poverty  of  our 
salary  roll  above  this  figure  is,  however,  most  lamentable. 

The  great  high  school,  educating  now  nearly  1,800,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  next  year's  enrollment  will  exceed  1,900,  is  at  a  dangerous 
period  in  its  history.  Beginning  in  every  department  with  a  large 
quota  of  untrained  teachers  at  a  low  salary  it  has  trained  them  from 
inexperience  to  efficiency.  Men  and  women  who,  when  fresh  from  col- 
lege, were  willing  to  begin  their  profession  for  a  pittance  of  from  $600 
to  $800  will,  when  proficient  in  their  work,  leave  our  institution  for 
lack  of  salaries  equal  to  those  paid  in  other  cities. 

Ko  sane  man  intrusts  the  care  of  blooded  horses  to  an  untried  groom. 
Shall  we  do  for  our  children  less  than  is  done  for  brutes? 

The  tremendous  responsibility  of  educating  1,900  children,  the  flower 
of  the  youth  of  our  great  capital  city,  must  be  intrusted  only  to  experi- 
enced, competent  teachers,  of  noble  character  and  large  capacities,  for 
whom  adequate  salaries  must  be  provided. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  Miss  Westcott,  Mr.  Sites,  Mr.  Davis,  and  myself  wish 
to  express  our  thanks  for  the  many  kindnesses  of  the  superintendent, 
and  for  the  numerous  courtesies  shown  the  schools  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Dar- 
lington, chairman  of  the  high  and  normal  school  committee,  and  his 
associates,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Whelpley. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  K.  Lane. 

June  30,  1893. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1893. 

Dear  Sir:  The  report  of  the  normal  school  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1893,  is  herewith  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  a  complete  and 
detailed  account  of  the  purpose,  plan,  and  workings  of  this  school,  as 
these  were  understood  and  carried  out  by  its  principal  and  her  assist- 
ants. This  report  can  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  Since  no  change  has  been  made  in  these  general 
and  fundamental  features  it  is  considered  undesirable  to  occupy  space 
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with  unnecessary  repetitions.  Therefore,  like  the  report  of  last  year, 
the  following  is  general  in  its  nature. 

The  school  consisted  of  two  departments — the  theoretical  and  the 
experimental.  The  former  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  principal  of  the 
school,  the  latter  by  the  practice  school-teachers.  While  this  was,  in 
the  main,  the  division  of  labor,  it  was  frequently  expanded  to  allow  the 
principal,  on  the  one  hand,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  practice  schools 
in  the  presence  of  the  pupil  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
and  proving  theories  under  discussion  in  the  class  room,  or  to  afford  the 
training  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  an  opportunity  to  supply  academic 
and  professional  preparation  for  the  immediate  demands  of  the  practice 
schools.  The  unusual  conditions  of  the  year  made  this  flexibility  of  plan 
particularly  advantageous. 

The  theoretical  or  professional  work  was  divided  into  four  parts : 

1.  Proving  and  acquiring  knowledge. 

2.  Establishing  a  rational  basis  of  teaching  by  the  study  of  practical  psychology. 

3.  Constructing  a  course  of  study. 

4.  Discussing  methods  and  means  of  teaching. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  demanded  careful  attention.  In  the 
equipment  of  the  teacher  knowledge  was  regarded  as  the  prime  essen- 
tial. Here  a  distinction  had  to  be  made  between  mere  information  and 
those  related,  assimilated  ideas  whose  acquisition  secures  knowledge, 
power,  and  skill  to  the  individual.  Each  subject  taught  in  the  grades 
of  the  public  schools  was  considered  for  the  purpose  of  securing  or 
strengthening  the  understanding  of  that  subject.  The  facts  composing 
it  were  studied  by  means  of  original  investigation,  supplemented  and 
complemented  by  independent  study  of  secondary  sources  of  informa- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  teachers  of  the  normal  school 
adhered  to  developmental  teaching,  scrupulously  avoiding  didactic 
work.  As  much  consideration  was  given  to  the  relations  existing 
between  the  facts  constituting  a  subject  as  was  given  the  facts  them- 
selves. Those  larger  but  less  existent  relations  of  interdependence, 
which  combine  all  subjects,  were  studied,  giving  rise  to  discussion  and 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of  unification  of  studies. 

Before  leaving  this  first  division  of  the  work  it  may  be  profitable  to 
say  a  word  concerning  the  condition  of  the  pupil  teachers  upon  enter- 
ing the  normal  school.  The  most  of  all  that  can  be  said  is  commenda- 
tory. However,  the  teachers  of  the  normal  school  found  themselves 
wishing  for  a  little  more  certainty  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  teachers;  for  closer  processes  of  thought j  for  greater  sensitive- 
ness to  missing  or  misplaced  steps  in  sequence  ;  for  a  richer,  more  accu- 
rate, more  definite,  more  orderly  speech,  and  for  a  keener  sense  of  the 
practical  uses  of  education.  These  deficiencies  were  doubtless  due.  to 
a  large  degree,  to  the  youth  of  the  pupil  teachers.  To  a  slight  degree 
they  may  have  been  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  work 
training  was  missed  in  subjects  that  have  since  become  well  estab- 
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lished.  Whatever  the  causes  for  even  slight  detects  along  these  lines 
it  seems  important  to  suggest  that  the  legitimate  work  of  training 
teachers  is  greatly  facilitated  when  each  school  below  develops  its 
share  of  power  in  the  pupil. 

The  study  of  psychology,  which  was  purely  experimental  and  prac- 
tical in  its  nature,  was  as  exhaustive  as  time  and  circumstances  war- 
ranted. As  in  other  years,  it  consisted  of  a  study  of  children  to  discover 
the  processes  by  which  they  come  into  possession  of  knowledge.  It 
sought  to  appreciate  the  essential  value  of  original  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  child  aud  to  determine  the  relation  of  this  to  his  study  of  sec- 
ondary sources.  It  included  a  study  of  mental  activities  with  their 
relations  to  one  another,  of  those  predominating  at  different  periods 
of  childlife  with  a  consideration  of  the  best  subjects  and  methods  to 
direct  and  train  these. 

With  the  preceding  work  as  a  basis  the  pupil  teachers  made  a  course 
of  study  for  the  grades. 

Methods  of  teaching  were  given,  usually  by  the  training  teachers- 
but  sometimes  by  the  principal,  by  means  of  lessons,  as  a  rule,  with 
their  accompanying  analyses. 

The  practice  schools,  eight  in  number,  including  the  first  four  grades, 
were  taught  by  the  pupil  teachers  under  the  example,  supervision,  and 
direction  of  the  practice  teachers.  The  subjects  taught  were  the  same 
as  those  belonging  to  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  other  schools  of 
the  city.  The  condition  of  the  pupils  of  the  practice  schools  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  highly  satisfactory.  A  greater  effort  than  the 
usual  one  even  was  made  to  give  the  pupil  teachers  more  practice  in 
the  first  grade,  since  here  their  work  of  teaching  begins.  It  was  a  dif- 
ficult matter.  With  fifty  pupil  teachers,  forty  weeks  of  school  (there 
was  even  less  than  that  number  of  school  weeks  in  the  last  year),  and 
but  two  first  grades,  each  pupil  teacher  could  have  but  one  week  and 
three  days  as  the  time  for  her  first-grade  practice.  By  dividing  the 
grade  into  two,  or  even  three  parts,  and  assigning  each  part  to  a  pupil 
teacher,  by  special  lessons  and  various  other  devices,  this  short  time 
was  lengthened  somewhat,  and  experiences  with  the  little  children 
were  multiplied.  Every  pupil  teacher  had  her  share  of  practice  in  the 
first  grade.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  four  first  grades  in  the 
practice  schools,  instead  of  two,  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  these 
pupil-teachers  and  through  them  to  the  primary  grades  of  the  District. 

Fifty  graduates  of  the  high  school  received  training  in  the  normal 
school,  making  an  increase  of  four  over  the  preceding  year.  Forty- 
seven  were  graduated. 

In  December,  1892,  Miss  Elizabeth  Oopenhaver  resigned  her  position 
of  training  teacher.  The  place  made  vacant  by  her  resignation  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Goding,  a  graduate  of  the 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Normal  School,  a  teacher  of  marked  ability  and 
large  experience,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  grades  of  our  city  sys. 
313A  7 
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m.  This  proved  a  great  acquisition  to  our  teaching  force.  To  the 
corps  of  teachers  were  added,  also,  two  graduates  from  the  normal 
class  of  1891.    In  other  particulars  the  faculty  remained  unchanged. 

While  in  outline  the  school  was  the  same  as  in  other  years  it  is  but 
just  to  those  who  labored  in  it  to  report  the  change  which  grows 
naturally  from  an  enlarged  experience,  from  a  better  understanding  of 
the  purposes,  essentials,  and  applications  of  education,  and  from  a 
clearer  interpretation  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  school  system,  of  which 
the  normal  school  is  a  part,  and  for  which  it  exists. 

The  earnest,  untiring  work  of  the  directresses  of  music,  health,  and 
drawing  in  behalf  of  the  normal  school  commanded  respect  and  grati- 
tude from  the  school  and  its  teachers. 

It  affords  the  principal  of  the  school  great  pleasure  to  recognize  the 
strong  and  able  services  of  Elizabeth  V.  Brown,  the  training  teacher  of 
one  section,  at  a  time  when  existing  conditions  made  it  impossible  for 
the  principal  to  meet  a  part  of  her  class  for  several  weeks,  leaving  them 
during  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Brown,  whose  work 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  At  this  time,  too,  Miss  Helen  D.  Wise,  in 
the  practice  school  of  the  other  section,  proved  her  zeal  and  ability  most 
commend  ably. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  made  to  Mr.  John  T.  Mitchell,  Mr.  J. 
J.  Darlington,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Whelpley,  members  of  the  normal  school 
committee,  for  earnest  and  active  interest  in  our  school. 

The  usual  informal  closing  exercises  were  held  at  the  Franklin  build- 
ing. The  graduates  and  their  friends  listened  to  addresses  by  Hon. 
W.  B.  Powell,  superintendent  of  public  schools;  Dr.  F.  R.  Lane,  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  and  Mr.  0.  S.  Clark,  supervisor  of  the  second 
division  B.  The  diplomas  were  given  to  Dr.  D.  H.  Hazen,  member  of 
the  board  of  education,  from  the- fourth  division. 

In  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  normal  school  permit  me  to  make 

grateful  acknowledgment  for  encouragement  and  assistance  rendered 

by  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ida  Gilbert  Myers, 

Principal. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


DRAWING. 

June  30,  189.;. 

Dear  Sir:  The  help  given  by  the  printed  "  course  of  study"  which 
was  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  welcomed  by  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  drawing.  It  presents  but  little  more  than  an  outline, 
purposely  so  designed  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  free  develop- 
ment of  those  imperfect  portions  that  still  keep  the  ideal  as  a  vision  of 
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the  future.  This  outline  is,  however,  sufficient  to  give  to  the  work  of  the 
teachers  who  use  it  tiie  unity  absolutely  necessary  to  efficient  teaching. 

In  the  line  of  development  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
observation  and  representation  of  the  appearance  of  objects  as  affected 
by  light  and  shade.  So  many  attempts  to  do  this  in  grades  below  the 
high  school  have  been  abandoned  as  impracticable,  that  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  feeling  gratified  at  the  successful  results  obtained  in  our 
schools.  Great  watchfulness  will  be  required  in  this  work  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  the  coming  year.  Still  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  a  permanent  success.  A  course  of  lessons  on 
this  subject  was  given  to  the  teachers  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth 
grade,  inclusive.  In  lower  grades  teachers  were  instructed  to  make 
the  observation  and  language  lessons  on  form  include  the  light 
and  dark  portions,  the  appearance  of  the  object  in  different  posi- 
tions, and  the  color.  No  expressions  of  these  observations,  as 
drawings  in  light  and  shade  possessing  any  artistic  value,  was 
expected  or  obtained.  It  remains,  I  think,  to  be  proved  that  lit- 
tle children  see  the  forms  of  lights  and  shades  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  express  them,  or  that  it  is  altogether  desirable  that  what  Ruskin 
calls  the  "  innocence  of  the  eye"  that  sees  these  forms  as  u  flat  stains 
of  color,"  should  be  destroyed.  If  they  were  using  color,  in  their  rep- 
resentation, as  they  should  be  doing,  they  could  be  led  to  perceive  some 
of  these  effects  as  changes  in  color  and  to  express  them  in  a  general 
way.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  natural  method  of  development  for  the 
child,  and  that  he  would  be  led  more  easily  to  the  expression  of  solidity 
through  his  love  and  perception  of  color.  That  close  training  in  the 
perception  and  expression  of  contour  must  accompany  this  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  spots  of  color  have  no  significance  except  as  they 
are  shaped  aright. 

We  are  giving  training  in  the  perception  of  color  in  the  first  five 
grades  by  the  use  of  Prang's  colored  papers.  It  only  remains  to  give 
to  the  children  material  for  expression.  I  recommend  for  the  coming 
year  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  for  material  to  be  given  to  a 
few  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  are  willing  to  do  this  work,  selecting 
some  from  each  of  the  first  five  grades.  There  are  many  competent 
teachers,  as  all  graduates  of  the  normal  school  and  many  also  in  the 
high  school  have  received  in  late  years  instruction  in  water-color  paint- 
ing. These  could  easily  follow  out  any  plan  of  instruction  given 
them.  The  practicability  of  this  work  up  to  a  certain  point  needs  no 
demonstration  in  our  schools,  for,  as  you  know,  we  have  already, 
through  the  private  enterprise  of  teachers,  done  much  with  color  that 
has  been  satisfactory. 

Another  special  effort  in  the  line  of  development  has  been  in  lower 
grades  to  encourage  more  expression  of  the  appearance  of  solids  from 
various  points  of  view. 
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Meetings  were  held  as  follows: 

For  lessons  in  light  and  shade   12 

For  lessons  in  plant  drawing  and  decoration   20 

These  were  given  in  each  division  to  the  teachers  of  schools  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclnsive.  Meetings  were  called  at  the  O 
street  building  successively  for  teachers  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  grades.  The  subjects  were  "  blackboard  illustrative  drawing- 
to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  connection  with  the  drawing  lessons,"  and 
observation  lessons  in  the  appearance  of  solids  as  seen  in  various  posi- 
tions. Directions  and  suggestions  were  also  given  by  nie  in  many  of  the 
monthly  meetings  called  by  the  supervising  principal  of  the  primary 
grades. 

Some  teachers  having  expressed  a  desire  for  a  course  of  lessons  in 
clay  modeling,  a  class  was  organized  in  the  Wallach  school  building  by 
Mr.  William  Boyd,  designer  of  the  ornamentation  on  the  new  Library 
building.  Attendance  upon  this  course  of  lessons  was  entirely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  teachers.  The  supervisor  of  the  third  division,  seeing  a 
rare  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  obtain  instruction  from  a  spe- 
cialist in  this  line  of  work,  heartily  recommended  attendance  and  did 
all  in  his  power  to  insure  success.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  third 
division  took  the  lessons.  Many  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  a  similar  opportunity,  but  the 
effort  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  to  induce  Mr.  Boyd  to  organize 
another  class  was  unsuccessful. 

Supervision. — The  arrangement  for  supervision  by  the  assistants  pro- 
vided for  one  visit  to  a  school  each  month,  including  suburban  schools. 
Some  breaks  in  this  program  were  necessarily  caused  by  the  early 
closing  of  schools  for  meetings,  lectures,  and  rainy  days,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  by  the  temporary  illness  of  an  assistant.  Some  demands 
were  also  made  upon  the  assistants'  time  in  arranging  dra  wings  for  the 
exhibit.  In  other  respects  I  believe  the  program  to  have  been  faithfully 
followed,  as  indicated  by  weekly  reports. 

No  especial  changes  in  the  normal  and  high  schools  have  been  made 
worthy  of  note.  Some  will  be  necessary  the  coming  year  on  account  of 
the  added  fourth  year.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  Eastern  high  school  calls  for  an  additional  teacher. 

No  appropriation  having  been  made  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  a  home  exhibit  was  arranged  in  the  hall  of  the  Franklin 
school.  This  was  intended  to  be  permanent,  the  work  to  be  replaced 
from  time  to  time.  Such  an  exhibit  has  special  value  as  an  object 
lesson  to  teachers.  It  presents  to  them  the  work  as  a  unit,  together 
with  that  to  be  contributed  by  each  grade,  and  euables  each  to  com- 
pare his  own  standard  of  excellence  with  that  of  others  of  the  same 
grade;  in  other  words,  it  is  our  " course  of  study"  illustrated,  and  pre- 
sents it  more  vividly  than  written  words  can  do.    It  also  provides  an 
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answer  to  the  oft-repeated  inquiry  made  by  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion who  visit  our  city :  "  What  are  you  doing  in  industrial  education?" 
As  the  exhibits  of  the  shopwork  and  sewing-  are  in  the  same  room,  the 
connection  and  relation  of  the  drawing  course  to  these  departments  is 
clearly  seen. 

When  we  use  the  term  manual  training  and  drawing  as  designating 
this  line  of  study,  the  words  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  those 
who  think  only  of  manual  training  as  mechanical  training.  A  glance 
at  our  exhibit  will  convince  any  one  that  this  is  not  at  all  our  ideal. 
The  observer  will  see  that  while  we  endeavor  from  the  beginning  to 
develop  strength  and  skill  in  the  handling  of  materials  and  tools, 
mechanical  methods  are  used  only  so  far  as  they  are  useful  in  develop- 
ing accuracy  and  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments  and  that  such  exercises 
are  carefully  graded,  very  few  being  given  in  lower  grades.  In  draw- 
ing and  modeling  the  principal  aim  is  to  develop  the  power  to  express 
by  the  free  hand. 

The  criticism  may  be  made  that  we  take  too  many  of  our  models 
for  study  from  nature  and  too  few  from  the  products  of  high  art.  If 
apology  for  this  were  needed  we  might  say  that  nature  is  lavish  and 
gives  us  of  her  best;  that  with  but  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  pupils  her  treasures  may  be  brought  into  the  schoolroom, 
her  beautiful  forms  and  colors  studied  and  imitated,  and  that  the  but- 
tercups and  daisies  are  very  near  to  the  child's  heart,  while  art  is  some- 
what cold  and  cherishes  her  best  products  as  too  precious  for  the  use 
of  children  in  public  schoolrooms.  A  few  outline  drawings  of  orna- 
ment in  text-books  and  possibly  a  few  casts,  which  are  about  all  that 
the  ordinary  schoolroom  possesses,  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  beauty  if  it  be  active,  incite  it  to  action  if  it  be  dormant, 
or  cultivate  it  if  it  be  crude.  So  while  waiting  for  help  that  art  might 
give  we  will  not  reject  that  which  nature  does  give. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  for  my  assistants 
and  myself  our  indebtedness  to  those  teachers  and  supervising  prin- 
cipals who  have  contributed  so  much  to  whatever  success  has  been 
attained  by  their  cordial  cooperation  with  our  efforts,  and  to  yourself  for 
your  unfailing  kindness  and  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  E.  W.  Fuller, 

Directress  of  Draiving. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendeyit. 
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M.\M  J\L  TR  \TMINT  G. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1893. 
Dear  Sir:  I  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  facts 
relative  to  our  sixth  year's  work  in  manual  training: 

Number  of  boys  enrolled  in  city  shops,  from  seventh  grade,  at  the  opening  of 


school   773 

Number  of  boys  enrolled  in  city  shops,  from  eighth  grade,  at  the  opening  of 

school   667 

Number  of  boys  enrolled  in  high  school  shops  at  the  opening  of  school   186 

Number  of  boys  enrolled  in  county  shops,  grades  four  to  eight,  at  the  opening 

of  school   158 

Total  enrollment  a'  the  opening  of  school   1784 

Total  enrollment  at  the  close  of  school   1453 

Average  enrollment  !   1618 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  all  shops,  including  additions  and  repairs  to 

tool  equipments,  and  cost  of  supplies  for  the  year   $1,  997.  35 

Cost  per  pupil,  average  enrollment,  1,618   *1. 24 

Cost  of  maintaining  four  high  school  shops   372.  82 

Cost  per  pupil,  high  school  shops,  average  enrollment,  166   2.  25 

Cost  of  maintaining  ten  city  grammar  school  shops   1,  382.  64 

Cost  per  pupil,  city  grammar  school  shops,  average  enrollment,  1,314   1.05 

Cost  of  maintaining  six  county  shops   235.  79 

Cost  per  pupil,  county  shops,  average  enrollment,  137   1.71 


The  work  of  the  year  has  been  characterized  by  steady,  straight- 
forward progress.  Although  until  late  m  the  year  the  hope  of  sending 
an  exhibit  to  Chicago  inspired  us,  no  extraordinary  work  for  that  pur- 
pose was  made.  The  effort  was  merely  to  turn  out  the  best  possible 
results  in  the  regular  courses.  When  it  became  necessary  to  select 
examples  of  the  work  for  the  exhibit  placed  in  the  Franklin  school, 
the  general  excellence  of  the  products,  especially  the  important  joint 
work,  made  such  selection,  in  most  of  the  shops,  a  difficult  matter. 
That  the  exhibition  is  a  credit  to  the  pupils  and  instructors,  is  the 
universal  opinion. 

The  failure  to  obtain  the  drawing  paper  in  time  to  permit  the  boys 
attending  the  shops  to  make  their  own  drawings  wa  s  a  cause  of  regret, 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this  desira- 
ble change  next  year.  That  it  had  been  decided  upon  before  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  recommended  it  in  his  special  report  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  December,  1892,  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction. 

In  reply  to  certain  other  criticisms  upon  our  work  contained  in  that 
report,  I  would,  if  permitted,  recommend  an  examination  of  our  exhibit 
at  the  Franklin  school,  and  a  comparison  of  the  work  shown  with  work 
of  other  cities  made  under  the  same  or  even  more  favorable  plans.  If 
I  may  make  further  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  these  criticisms 
were  made  early  in  the  school  year,  while  the  pupils  were  yet  young 
in  their  knowledge  of  tools  and  processes. 

*  In  excess  of  the  usual  amount.  Estimates  for  next  year  make  the  cost  per  pupil 
$1.03. 
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The  equipment  of  the  second-floor  shop  at  Seventh  and  G-  streets 
SE.  was  removed  to  the  Monroe  school  and  classes  started  Xoveinber 
1,  1892.  The  Tuesday  classes  at  the  Mott  were  discontinued,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  gave  that  day  to  the  Monroe  shop,  thus  equalizing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  white  and  colored  pupils  in  that  section  of  the  county. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  you  to  learn  that  the  results 
attained  in  the  county  shops  this  year  have  far  exceeded  in  value 
those  of  any  year  .preceding.  Three  reasons  for  this  are  evident:  the 
increased  time  given  for  the  last  two  years  has  permitted  more  prac- 
tice work,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils ;  some  changes  in  the  courses  of  exercise  work  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  details  of  the  courses  have  manifestly  been  advantageous: 
and,  finally,  the  instructors  have  made  increased  efforts  in  the  endeavor 
to  fix  a  standard,  and  to  raise  that  standard  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
of  the  city  schools. 

As  a  result,  there  will  be  some  changes  made  next  year  which  will 
make  the  work  in  city  and  county  more  uniform,  preserving  those 
differences  which  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  schools  of  the  latter. 

I  must,  in  justice,  say  that  of  all  the  county  schools  the  Hillsdale 
and  Mott,  both  colored,  have  made  the  greatest  advance. 

It  would  be  well,  as  soon  as  otherwise  expedient,  to  place  the  shops 
and  school  kitchens  at  the  Benniugs  and  Bennings  Eoad  schools  in 
separate  rooms.  The  additional  space  would  be  especially  beneficial  to 
the  shops,  and  the  cause  of  confusion  and  embarrassment,  now  at  times 
unavoidable,  would  be  removed. 

The  work  of  the  high  school  classes  in  drafting,  wood  turning,  forgo- 
ing, and  machine  work  has  been  considered  in  the  report  on  manual 
training  in  the  Central  High  School.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  much 
larger  £>er  cent  of  the  boys  elected  the  shop  work  this  year  than  ever 
before.  This  may  properly  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  high 
school  grades  of  the  training  are  growing  in  popularity,  and  that  the 
boys  remain  favorably  inclined  toward  it  after  two  years  of  compulsory 
attendance  in  the  grammar  schools.  Perhaps,  too,  some  of  this  increase 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  manual  training  offers  are 
drawing  to  the  high  school  boys  who  would  otherwise  leave  school  to 
go  to  work. 

The  results  of  the  year's  experience  in  the  high  school  work  have- 
been  such  that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  offer  the  option  of  a 
manual  training  course  beginning  next  September.  The  course  is  out- 
lined in  the  high  school  report  above  referred  to. 

This  step  must  be  considered  as  a  decided  advance  and  as  a  triumph 
of  manual  training.  No  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  an  artificial 
demand  for  it,  but  it  has  grown  naturally  and  pushed  itself  into  being. 
But  the  establishment  of  the  special  course  should  also  be  recognized 
and  considered  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  manual  training  work, 
the  crowning  event  of  which  shall  be  the  founding  of  a  mechanic  arts 
high  school. 
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I  wish  again  to  "  call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  these  grades  (seventh  and  eighth)  respect- 
ing the  compulsory  nature  of  the  training  for  all  boys.  I  recommend 
that  permission  to  omit  or  drop  the  work  be  obtainable  from  supervising 
principals  only.  There  is  also  need  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  these 
same  teachers  in  reporting  to  manual  training  instructors  the  names 
of  pupils  who  leave  school  or  from  other  causes  cease  attending  the 
manual  training  classes.7'  In  matters  of  attendance  and  discipline 
some  of  these  teachers  do  not  cooperate  promptly  and  heartily  with  the 
manual  training  instructor  in  his  efforts  to  correct  these  evils. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  your  active,  sympathetic  interest  and  valuable 
suggestions  have  been  fully  appreciated  and  have  been  a  source  of 
constant  inspiration. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Chamberlain, 

Direetor. 

W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent. 


HEALTH  EXERCISES. 

Dear  Sir  :  Four  years  of  health  exercises  in  our  public  schools  bring 
us  to  a  point  where  it  is  well  to  pause  and  ask  whether  that  which  we 
are  seeking  is  being  accomplished,  to  consider  our  aims  and  note  the 
results.  Our  first  object  was  to  promote  and  preserve  the  mental  and 
bodily  health  of  our  pupils,  employing  muscular  exercise  as  the  chief 
means.  Much  affecting  the  health  of  children  lies  in  their  environ- 
ments outside  of  school  life.  Food,  clothing,  and  sleep  can  not  be 
controlled  by  the  teacher,  but  all  which  can  be  done  in  the  schoolroom 
to  lessen  the  evils  incident  to  school  life  and  lay  the  foundations  for 
future  physical  health  is  the  duty  of  everyone  having  children  in 
charge  five  hours  of  the  day.  Such  work  comes  under  the  head  of 
school  hygiene. 

Muscular  exercise  is  an  important  factor  in  this  ideal  healthful  school 
life.  Were  it  practicable  to  have  large  outdoor  playgrounds,  well- 
regulated  plays  and  games  in  which  all  could  join,  occurring  at  inter- 
vals of  at  least  one  hour,  play  would  answer  most  of  the  requirements 
of  the  growing  child  for  muscular  activity.  Play  has  the  hygienic 
value  of  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  work  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  mental*  effort.  Probably  from  spontaneous  activity  the 
most  benefit  is  derived.  This,  then,  would  be  the  ideal  physical  educa- 
tion were  it  not  lacking  in  the  one  element  of  regular  systematic 
development.  Gymnastics  do  not  take  the  place  of  play,  nor  does  play 
take  the  place  of  gymnastics.  For  a  perfect  system  of  physical  training, 
the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Each  complements  the  other  in  the 
regular  development  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  therefore  to  develop  all 
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parts  of  the  body  equally  we  need  exercises  systematically  arranged 
and  methodically  given,  each  of  which  should  have  its  definite  hygienic 
purpose.  For  the  youngest  children  the  exercises  should  be  simple,  as 
active  as  possible,  and,  above  all,  varied.  Such  exercises,  growing- 
harder  with  the  growing  powers  of  the  child,  constitute  our  health 
work. 

Such  periods  of  exercise,  taken  from  the  regular  hours  of  study,  fit 
into  our  scheme  of  education.  In  our  modern  education,  "cramming1' 
is  not  as  universal  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  children  in  our  schools 
do  not  suffer  from  mental  training  as  much  as  from  the  lack  of  variety 
in  position  and  work  occasioned  by  keeping  them  at  work  on  one  sub- 
ject until  the  mind  has  passed  its  period  of  receptivity. 

Braiu  work  and  muscle  work  are  so  closely  linked  that  it  is  hard  to 
separate  them.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  physiologists  that  all 
muscular  exercise,  whether  work,  play,  or  gymnastics,  tends  to  growth 
of  brain.  A  muscular  movement,  if  done  with  full  volition,  implies  a 
corresponding  mental  action  in  the  nerve  centers  directing  the  move- 
ments and  a  resulting  brain  growth.  The  motor  part  of  the  brain 
must  act  before  a  motion  is  made.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  muscular 
exercise  becomes  valuable  as  a  means'  of  education,  fitting  into  the 
manual  training  and  drawing  work  of  our  Washington  public- school 
system.  Such  work,  in  its  highest  sense,  we  appreciate  on  account  of 
the  actual  brain  development  which  results.  Thus  have  health  exer- 
cises been  placed  in  our  schools  as  an  underlying  feature  of  education, 
complementing  and  fitting  into  all  the  other  school  work. 

The  work  has  consisted  of  an  orderly  arrangement  of  distinct  exer- 
cises for  definite  purposes.  Movements  which  bear  directly  on  the 
internal  organs,  which  expand  the  chest,  and  which  tend  to  develop 
symmetry  of  body  have  been  specially  sought.  One  set  of  exercises  for 
each  part  of  the  body,  presented  to  the  class  by  a  special  instructor, 
forms  a  gymnastic  lesson.  Definite  directions  for  giving  these  exercises 
are  printed  on  a  lesson  sheet  and  left  with  the  regular  teacher,  who 
gives  the  work  daily  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  We  have  not  at- 
tempted to  imitate  the  German  or  Swedish  work  which  is  rinding  its 
way  into  the  schools  of  many  towns  and  cities,  but,  studying  the  laws 
of  bodily  health  and  development,  have  adapted  movements  found  in 
all  systems  to  the  conditions  existing  in  our  schools. 

The  view  of  physical  training  for  schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  and  the  public- school  educator  differs  from  that  of  the  spe- 
cialist in  physical  training.  One  considers  the  necessities  of  the  school  - 
room  and  the  practical  application  of  such  work;  the  other  sees  the 
ideal  physical  training,  such  as  could  be  obtained  were  one  unrestricted 
by  school  environments.  Educators  are  ever  trying  to  improve  our 
school  system  as  a  whole,  making  it  work  not  only  for  the  best  physical 
but  for  the  highest  mental  and  moral  development  to  be  obtained  in 
the  daily  five  hours  of  school  life. 
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A  system  of  physical  training  may  be  good  theoretically,  physiologi- 
cally, anatomically,  but  as  one  to  be  placed  in  the  public  schools  may 
fail.  So  many  elements  enter  into  the  successful  workings  of  any  sys- 
tem that  one  which  fails  in  one  city  may  be  successful  in  another. 
The  executive  ability  of  the  supervisor,  the  quality  of  the  instruction 
given,  the  intelligence  and  sympathy  of  the  regular  teacher,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  schoolroom,  the  amount  of  money  allowed  for  gymnastic 
purposes,  the  cooperation  given  by  the  community,  all  help  to  make  or 
mar  the  success  of  any  system. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

A  course  of  study,  no  matter  how  carefully  planned,  should  be  such 
that  changes  may  be  easily  made  as  the  work  grows  and  conditions 
vary.  Educational  demands  are  greater  to-day  than  ever  before  and 
will  probably  increase  in  the  future.  A  permanent  graded  course 
requires  much  thought  on  the  part  of  the  director.  It  must  be  adjust- 
able in  order  to  meet  future  contingencies.  After  the  work  is  carefully 
adapted  to  the  grade,  the  greatest  need  is  variety.  The  future  eighth- 
grade  boy  must  not  repeat  in  the  same  way  that  which  he  did  in  the 
fifth  grade.  For  the  sake  of  this  variety  I  hope  to  soon  introduce  wands 
and  dumb-bells  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  the  work  to  be 
done,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  school  hall. 

For  a  perfected  system  of  physical  training  a  gymnasium  should  be 
attached  to  each  schoolhouse.  For  the  present  I  urge  that  a  vacant 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  each  building  be  set  aside  to  secure  greater 
freedom  in  gymnastic  work.  At  present  the  exercises  are  necessarily 
limited  by  the  small  amount  of  floor  space  available.  This  extra  room 
would  admit  of  greater  breadth  and  freedom  of  movement,  thereby 
securing  better  physical  results  and  giving  opportunity  for  a  greater 
variety  of  movements. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

The  addition  of  another  teacher  to  the  corps  of  assistants  has  relieved 
me  of  much  actual  teaching  of  set  lessons,  and  given  me  time  to  visit 
a  greater  number  of  schools;  to  give  help  to  those  teachers  who  most 
need  it,  and  opportunity  to  know  the  progress  of  the  work  as  a  whole, 
to  strengthen  its  weak  points  and  plan  for  its  growth.  The  four  special 
instructors  are  enabled  to  visit,  with  regularity,  each  school  in  the  Dis- 
trict, with  the  exception  of  the  single  schools  which  are  most  isolated, 
Anacostia,  Hillsdale,  Tenallytown,  Brookland,  Brightwood,  and  Ben- 
ning  have  received  the  same  instruction  as  those  within  the  city  limits. 
As  far  as  the  public-school  system  of  the  District  extends,  so  far  does 
the  health  work  follow,  all  schools  receiving  equal  attention  from  the 
first  through  the  eighth  grade. 

One-half  hour  is  spent  by  the  special  teacher  in  each  school  at  each 
visit.    Ten  minutes  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  previous  work 
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by  the  regular  teacher,  thus  testing  the  work  of  that  teacher  with  the 
class.  The  remaining  twenty  minutes  are  used  in  giving  a  new  set  of 
exercises  to  the  children.  These  printed  on  lesson  sheets  are  given  to 
the  teacher  for  her  study  and  future  reference. 

RECORD  OF  TEACHER. 

Weekly  reports  of  work  are  made  by  the  assistants  to  the  director; 
a  record  is  kept  of  each  regular  teacher's  work,  so  that  the  director  may 
know  where  extra  help  is  needed.  Thus  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
strengthened  and  kept  well  in  hand.  The  records  of  their  respective 
teachers  were  given  to  all  the  supervising  principals.  The  work  of  the 
regular  teachers,  on  the  whole,  has  been  good. 

teachers'  meetings. 

Each  division  was  called  together  by  the  director  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  school- 
room, and  other  points  pertaining  to  gymnastics.  Since,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  regular  teacher  must  do  the  work,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  he  have  a  broad  understanding  of  its  scope  and  value, 
and  be  intelligent  in  regard  to  its  principles  and  purposes. 

PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 

During  the  past  year,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  McDonald,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  all  school  children  in  the  city  were  measured  and 
weighed  by  their  respective  teachers.  Printed  cards  containing  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  regarding  each  pupil  were  filled  in  by  teachers. 
The  pupils  were  measured  with  shoes  oft'  and  in  ordinary  clothing. 
Besides  the  usual  measurements  of  height,  weight,  etc.,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  head  was  noted  and  observations  made  regarding  mental 
ability  and  disposition,  all  as  a  contribution  to  the  science.  The  results 
of  such  observations  are  to  be  tabulated  and  shown  on  charts.  This 
was  done  as  a  contribution  to  the  vital  statistics  of  school  children.  It 
is  only  by  such  periodic  measurements  that  scientists  are  enabled  to 
formulate  the  laws  of  human  growth.  Averages  obtained  by  measuring 
thousands  of  children  show  the  annual  rate  of  growth  of  boys  and  girls, 
the  relation  between  growth  in  height  and  increase  in  weight,  and  also 
illustrate  the  relative  growth  of  the  sexes. 

It  has  been  found  from  measurements  of  school  children  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  made  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  of  Harvard,  that  the  yearly 
increase  of  height  of  girls  is  greatest  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of 
age;  of  boys,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  These  statistics  are  suggestive 
from  an  educational  standpoint.  Since  every  child  has  his  period  of 
greatest  growth,  the  question  arises  what  effect  such  rapid  growth  may 
have  on  the  mind,  and  whether  at  such  a  time,  when  the  vital  functions 
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are  most  active  and  the  powers  of  mental  application  seem  to  be  dimin- 
ished, the  amount  of  brain  work  should  not  be  lessened. 

Such  statistics  form  the  basis  of  a  scientific  study  of  education, 
which  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
jaind.  Instead  of  theories  we  need  facts  upon  which  to  base  our  state- 
ments. Growth  of  brain  should  keep  pace  with  development  of  brain. 
And  as  growth  of  brain  is  dependent  on  growth  of  body,  the  two  are 
inseparable  in  the  complete  development  of  the  child. 

CONCLUSION. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  assistant  instructors  of  physical  training,  Misses  Coleman, 
Squier,  Brockett,  and  Oberly.  This  department  has  been  highly  favored 
in  having  the  earnest  help  and  cooperation  of  such  teachers. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  unvarying  kindness  toward  me, 
and  your  ready  sympathy  with  me  in  my  work  duriug  the  past  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Eebecca  Stoneroad. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Powell, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Cooking  Mattie  B.  Cook  (Miss)  Miller  school. 

Sewing  Carrie  E.  Syphax  (Miss)  Stevens  school. 

Physical  culture  Mary  P.  Evans  (Miss)  934  S  street  NW. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  COOK'S  REPORT. 


Washington,  D.'C,  September  30, 1893. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Public  Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Gentlemen  :  Herewith  is  presented  the  report  of  the  schools  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  divisions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  embrace  all  the  public  colored  schools  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown,  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1893.  Submitted 
with  this  report  are  the  reports  of  the  supervising  principals,  of  the 
principals  of  the  high  and  normal  schools,  of  the  directors  of  music, 
drawing,  and  manual  training,  and  of  the  directresses  of  sewing,  cook- 
ing, and  physical  culture.  * 

Statistics  showing  the  classification  of  the  pupils  embraced  in  the 
enrollment,  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  their  classification, 
the  cost  of  tuition,  the  cost  of  supervision,  and  other  information  are 
presented  in  detail  in  the  following  tabulated  statement : 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  12,329.    They  were  enrolled 


as  follows : 

Normal  school  '.   26 

High  school   444 


Total   470 


Grammar  schools : 

Eighth  grade   372 

Seventh  grade   737 

Sixth  grade   865 

Fifth  grade   1,  C93 


Total...     3,067 


Primary  schools : 

Fourth  grade   1.  613 

Third  grade   1,  898 

Second  grade   2,  347 

First  grade   2,934 


Total   8,  792 


Grand  total   12,329 

313A— 8 
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The  entire  number  of  schools  in  these  two  divisions  was  218.  They 


were  classified  as  follows: 

Normal  school   1 

High  school   1 

Total   2 

Grammar  schools : 

Eighth  grade   8 

Seventh  grade   14 

Sixth  grade   15 

Fifth  grade..'.   19 

Total   56 

Primary  schools : 

Fourth  grade   28 

Third  grade   *34 

Second  grade   144 

First  grade   t+54 

Total  s   160 

Grand  total   218 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  258,  of  whom. 227  were 
female  and  31  male.    They  were  employed  in  grades  as  follows: 

Supervising  principals   3 

Normal  school   4 

High  school   18 

Grammar  schools: 

Eighth  grade   8 

Seventh  grade   14 

Sixth  grade.   15 

Fifth  grade   19 

Primary  schools : 

Fourth  grade  '.   28 

Third  grade   33 

Second  grade   42 

First  grade  1   50 

Teachers  of  music    2 

Teachers  of  drawing   3 

Teachers  of  carpentry   5 

Teachers  of  metal-working   1 

Teachers  of  cookery   4 

Teachers  of  sewing   6 

Teachers  of  physical  culture   3 

Total.   258 


*One  under  instruction  of  assistant  teacher  in  normal  school, 
t  Two  under  instruction  of  assistant  teacher  in  normal  school. 
J  Four  under  instruction  of  two  teachers. 
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The  cost  of  schools  for  supervision  and  teaching : 

Superintendent . . . :  !   $2,  250.  00 

Clerk   800.00 

Messenger   200.  00 

Supervising  principals,  3  at  $2,000  each   6,  000.  00 


Total  <   9,250.00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment.  10,097   .91 

TUITION. 

Normal  school : 

Principal   1,  500.  00 

Tvro  teachers   1,  600. 00 

One  teacher     700.  00 


Total  "3,  800.  00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  25)'   50.  00 

High  school: 

Principal   1,800.00 

Seventeen  teachers   14,  069.  35 


Total   15,869.35 


Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  400)   36.  06 

Grammar  schools  (8  eighth,  14  seventh,  15  sixth,  19  fifth  grade  schools) ...  45,  050.  00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  2,  509)   17.  55 

Primary  schools  (28  fourth,  34  third,  44  second,  54  first  grade  schools)  t79,  640.  81 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  7,163)   11.  47 

Special  teachers  (2  music  teachers,  3  drawing  teachers,  3  physical  culture 

teachers)   6,  000. 00 

•  Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment,  10,097)   .59 

Teachers  of  manual  training  (carpentry,  5;  metal  working,  lj  cookery,  4; 

sewing,  6)   11,  050.  00 

Cost  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  whole  enrollment,  4,271 )   2.  58 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  tuition  in  all  the  schools  (based  on  the  average 

enrollment.  10,  097)   15.  98 


The  following  embrace  among  other  statistics,  the  average  salary 
per  teacher,  the  total  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision,  and  the 


amount  paid  to  janitors: 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  teachers  trained   26 

Average  attendance   25 

Number  of  teachers  employed   4 

Average  salary   $950.00 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  -   444 

Average  enrollment   400 

Average  attendance   383 

Per  cent  of  attendance   95.6 

Average  number  of  tardiness  per  month   35.  3 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed   0 

Number  of  teachers  employed   18 

Average  salary  paid    $881.  63 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment)   39.  67 


*  Including  the  cost  of  teaching  live  practice  schools,  $2,550. 

t  To  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  teaching  five  practice  schools,  $2,550. 
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GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled   11,  859 

Average  enrollment   9,672 

Average  attendance   9,152 

Per  cent  of  attendance   94.6 

Average  number  of  tardiness  per  month   412.  9 

Number  of  pupils  dismissed   2 

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punisbment   102 

Number  of  teachers  employed   209 

Average  salary  paid   $596.  60 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  (estimated  on  the  average 

enrollment)   45.  6 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  (estimated  on  the  average  enrollment)   13. 15 

Number  of  pupils  in  all  schools   12,  329 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Drawing   3 

Music   2 

Teachers  of  physical  culture   3 

Average  salary  paid : 

Drawing   $741.  66 

Music   1,000.00 

Teachers  of  physical  culture   591.  66 

Average  cost  per  pupil  for  special  tuition  ^estimated  on  the  average 

enrollment)   .59 


SUMMARY. 

Total  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision  

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  

Average  enrollment  

Average  daily  attendance  

Average  cost  of  instruction,  including  supervision,  estimated  on: 

( 1 )  Whole  enrollment  

(2)  Average  enrollment  

(3)  Average  daily  attendance  

JANITORS. 

Total  amount  expended   $13,  818.  69 

ATTENDANCE. 

In  relation  to  the  attendance  the  statistical  showing  of  the  schools 
for  the  last  year  is  good.  There  were  12,329  pupils  enrolled  in  these 
divisions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  during  the 
year.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  previous  year  was 
12,280.  The  increase  in  the  entire  enrollment  in  1892-'93  over  that  of 
1891-'92  was  49. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  10,097.  or 
81.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  The  average  number 
in  daily  attendance  was  9,560,  or  77.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment. 

Though  the  whole  number  enrolled  did  not  largely  exceed  that  of 


$170,  660. 16 
12,  329 
10, 097 
9.  560 

$13. 84 
16.  90 
17. 95 
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the  previous  year,  the  average  number  enrolled  and  the  average  num- 
ber in  daily  attendance  were  relatively  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  specific  importance  of  this  increase  lies  in  the  indicated 
larger  availment  of  the  benefits  of  the  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled;  and  in  permitting  reasonable  hope  of  extended  power 
and  influence. 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  based  on  tbe  average  enrollment  was  94.6, 
or  .2  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  per  cent  of 
attendance  in  the  schools  varied  from  92.3  to  99.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  schools  had  a  per  cent  of  attendance  higher  than  the  average 
for  all  the  schools. 

The  cases  of  tardiness  for  the  year  were  4,482,  or  44  to  every  100 
of  the  pupils  enrolled.  The  excellence  of  this  record  for  the  year  may 
be  readily  perceived  in  any  consideration  of  the  possibilities.  This  high 
degree  of  punctuality  obtained  from  year  to  year  is  not  at  the  expense 
of  regularity  in  attendance.  The  records  show  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
schools  having  greatest  degree  of  promptness  in  attendance  have  also 
highest  degree  of  per  cent  of  attendance. 

Punctuality  in  attendance  has  become  very  largely  a  habit,  and  it  is 
so  valued  that  a  tardiness,  even  when  beyond  the  control  of  the  pupil, 
becomes,  in  most  instances,  a  punishment  in  itself. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  month  of  the  school  year  the 
number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  the  last  day;  also  the  number  of  pupils 
to  the  teacher  on  the  item  named: 


[Normal  School  not  included  in  this  tahle.] 


Months. 


Pupils  on  the  rolls  the  last  day  of  each  month. 


Total. 
1891-  92. 

High 
School . 

Seventh 
Division. 

September  

10,  544 

409 

2,797 

October  

10,  783 

432 

3,692 

Xovember  

10,  G58 

424 

3,  670 

December  

10, 154 

414 

3.564 

January  

9,  714 

411 

3,  524 

9,  697 

403 

3,  463 

March  

9,  478 

387 

3,368 

April  

9,  248 

372 

3,316 

8,  973 

367 

'  3,  201 

June  

.    8, 833 

354 

3.946 

2,681 
3,  546 
3,562 
3,407 
3.317 
3,  268 
3,  224 
3, 132 
3, 021 
2,  985 


Eighth  Total. 
Div.,  B.    1892-  93. 


2,  613 

3,  184 
3, 173 
3,  035 
2,  928 
2,  861 
2.  790 
2,  695 
2,611 
2,555 


8,  500 
10,  854 
10,  829 
10,  420 
10, 180 

9,  995 
9,  769 

'9.515 
9,  200 
9,840 


71 
171 

266 


291 
267 
227 
1,  007 


CO 


O  71 

c? 
'C  ~ ■ 


37 
47 
47 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 
43 


This  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  fluctuations  in  attendance  from  month 
to  month.  As  in  most  former  years,  the  greatest  enrollment  was  in 
the  month  of  October.  The  changes  in  number  vary  from  month  to 
month;  the  greatest  between  any  two  months  was  2,35 L  The  differ- 
ence between  that  of  October  and  June  was  about  1,014. 
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These  changes  result  from  various  causes,  among  which  are  found 
sickness  and  necessitous  circumstances  in  life.  But,  from  whatever 
cause  they  result,  they  present  question  for  serious  consideration,  inas- 
much as  they  indicate  large  loss  of  much  of  the  benefits  the  schools 
confer. 

[Normal  School  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Years. 

Whole 
number 
enrolled . 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Average 
number 
enrolled. 

Per  cent 
of 

lllCr6clS6. 

Average 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

Per  cent 

of 
attend- 
ance. 

1883-  '84  

9. 167 

5.24 

V,  225 

2. 19 

6,  895 

1.17 

95.5 

1884-'85  

9,  598 

4.  70 

7,  689 

6.  42 

7,  287 

5.68 

94.9 

1885-'8G  

10, 138 

5.62 

8, 191 

6.  52 

7,  756 

6.  43 

94.6 

1886-  87  

10, 345 

2.  04 

8,  448 

3. 13 

7,  956 

2.  57 

94.2 

1887-'88  

11,000 

6.  33 

8,  754 

3.  62 

8,  266 

3.  89 

94.4 

1888-89  

11,130 

1.18 

9,  040 

3.36 

8,  549 

3.42 

94.5 

1889-'90  

11.398 

2.40 

9,  250 

2.  22 

8,  728 

2.  09 

94.3 

1893-'91   

12. 106 

6.21 

9,  679 

4.  63 

9, 140 

4.  72 

94.4 

1891-'92  

12,  253 

1.21 

9,  915 

2.  44 

9,  363 

2.43 

94.4 

1892-'93  

12, 303 

.40 

10,  072 

1.55 

9,  535 

1.  80 

94.6 

SCHOOL  POPULATION. 


The  colored  school  population  of  the  District,  according  to  the -local 
census  taken  by  the  police  June  30,  1892,  under  the  direction  of  the 
honorable  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  18,726,  or 
34  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  population.  Of  this  population  about 
88.52  per  cent  live  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

What  part  of  this  population  received  no  benefits  from  public  provi- 
sion at  any  time  during  the  year  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  difference 
between  its  number  and  its  enrollment  in  the  schools.  As  the  entire 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  12,329,  it  is  evident  that  4,247,  or  fully  one- 
fourth,  did  not  receive  any  public  instruction.  This  large  number  was 
not  only  not  at  any  time  during  the  school  year  in  attendance  upon 
public  instruction,  but,  judging  from  a  rather  full  inquiry  into  the 
opportunities  of  this  population  for  instruction  outside  of  public  pro- 
vision, at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  it  is 
considered  safe  to  say  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  three  or 
four  hundred,  it  received  no  school  instruction  whatever. 

This  large  number  indicating  nonattendants  is  significantly  suggest- 
ive, and,  without  comment,  urgently  invites  serious  consideration.  It 
shows  cause  for  much  to  be  dreaded,  in  the  absence  of  removal  through 
means  for  public  instruction,  from  the  inevitable  sequence  of  effect. 

It  is  but  to  repeat  former  expression  in  saying  that  the  degree  of 
embrace  of  the  entire  school  population  to  the  present  time  by  public 
provision  has  been  wholly  void  of  the  least  phase  of  compulsory  means; 
that,  in  its  voluntary,  character,  it  has  been  simply  the  result  of  the 
natural  working  of  the  system;  also  that  it  has  been  quite  commensu- 
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rate  with  the  teaching  force  and  the  accommodation  thus  far  provided 
for  it.  . 

The  wisdom  of  continued  delay  in  the  provision  of  ample  means  and 
of  proper  measures  for  the  enrollment  of  the  large  number  of  nonattend- 
ants,  shown  by  the  school  records  year  after  year,  and  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  is  at  least  questionable. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  the  population  of  legitimate  school 
age  still  unprovided  for  there  are  thousands  of  children  of  four  and 
five  years  of  age  who  should  be  brought  into  schools  of  special  provi- 
sion. 

The  instruction  and  training  that  such  schools  could  afford  would 
benefit  all,  and  to  many  of  these  children,  whose  homes  are  largely  and  in 
instances  absolutely  wanting  in  the  elevating  tendencies  and  influences 
of  culture  and  refinement,  such  opportunity  would  be  invaluable,  not 
only  in  giving  proper  moral,  mental,  and  physical  bent  at  this  plaistic 
period  of  life,  but  also  in  the  preparation  for  successful  entrance  upon 
and  pursuit  of  regular  school  work.  In  the  existing  limitation  of  the 
school  age  these  children  can  not  be  reached  by  public  provision.  If 
the  present  age  restriction  for  earliest  admission  to  the  schools  were 
removed  much  good  might  be  done  through  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  for  this  large  and  frequently  sadly  neglected  •class  of  chil- 
dren. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

There  was  no  appropriation  made  for  additional  accommodation  in 
these  divisions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893.  The  Logan  school, 
situated  in  northeast  Washington,  at  the  corner  of  G  and  Third  streets, 
though  completed  in  May  of  the  previous  school  year,  was  not  occupied 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  school  year.  It  furnished  excellent 
accommodation  for  about  350  children.  Its  occupancy  removed  much 
of  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  school  population  in  this  section  was 
put  through  the  necessity  of  traveling  considerable  distances  to  avail 
of  school  privileges,  and  also  greatly  relieved  other  school  buildings 
by  lessening  their  too  crowded  condition  on  account  of  the  want  of 
provision  in  this  section. 

In  extent  of  accommodation  these  divisions  embrace,  exclusive  of  the 
high  school  building,  20  school  buildings  for  graded  schools,  which 
are  owned  by  the  District.  These  buildings  furnish  177  schoolrooms, 
which,  with  an  average  of  fifty  seats  to  each  schoolroom,  afford  suita- 
ble sitting  capacity  for  8,850  pupils.  This  seating  provision  is  less 
than  the  enrollment  of  children,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the 
seats  are  made  to  serve  each  for  two  pupils — one  pupil  occupying  it  in 
the  forenoon  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  This  half  provision  was 
restricted  to  pupils  of  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  that  this  loss  of 
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time  from  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation  might  exist  where  it  would, 
comparatively,  be  least  felt. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings  were  two  rented  buildings,  one  of  which 
provided  two  regular  schoolrooms;  the  other  was  used  wholly  for 
instruction  in  manual  training.  " 

The  owned  school  buildings,  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  accommo- 
dation they  furnish,  might  be  divided  into  three  classes — good,  fair, 
and  poor;  the  first  embracing  those  which  are  good,  with  but  slight 
exceptions,  in  their  appointments  for  instruction  and  in  their  general 
conditions  for  health  and  comfort;  the  second  those  with  good  appoint- 
ments, but  less  favorable  conditions  for  health  and  comfort;  and  the 
third  those  largely  wanting  in  most  respects  essential  to  good  school 
conditions.  Among  the  first  class  are  most  of  the  modern  eight-room 
buildings,  among  the  second  the  Sumner, Lincoln,  and  Bell,  and  among 
the  third  the  Stevens  and  Anthony  Bowen. 

The  Sumner  and  Lincoln  buildings  are  objectionable  in  the  too  great 
prevalence  of  impure  and  vitiated  air  from  the  want  of  proper  and 
adequate  means  of  ventilation.  In  each  of  these  buildings  is  added 
to  such  condition  that  arising  from  decayed  and  decaying  wood  from 
(what  would  now  be  said)  improperly  laid  basement  floors.  The  floors 
are  upon  the  bare  ground,  hence  without  that  protection  from  damp- 
ness and  soil  gases  which  layers  of  cement  or  concrete  afford. 

The  Bell  building  continues,  since  its  first  occupancy  in  1889,  a  fre- 
quent source  of  complaint  of  dampness  and  attendant  foul  air. 

The  Stevens  and  the  Anthony  Bowen  are  the  two  oldest  buildings. 
Their  condition  is,  from  every  point  of  view  as  to  school  adaptedness, 
bad  and  strongly  favors,  both  in  point  of  economy  and  fitness  of  pur- 
pose, razing  and  reconstructing. 

Nearly  all  of  the  school  buildings  are  more  or  less  iu  need  of  repair. 
Yery  many  of  the  schoolrooms  these  buildings  afford  have  had  no 
application  of  paint  or  lime  since  their  construction,  and  but  very  few 
nave  been  thus  renovated  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  This 
fact  does  not  favor  inference  of  proper  sanitary  condition,  when  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  rooms  is  used  six  hours 
daily,  by  about  fifty  pupils,  during  the  larger  part  of  the  calendar  year. 

In  my  last  report  attention  was  called  to  largely  existing  outhouse 
conditions,  from  want  of  proper  constructive  arrangement,  forbidding 
decency  and  educating  to  immoral  tendencies.  It  is  to  be  greatly 
regretted  that  such  conditions  still  largely  exist.  That  it  will  require 
but  comparatively  little  outlay  for  the  removal  of  these  exceedingly 
objectionable  conditions  suggests  no  cause  for  delay.  It  is  again 
urgently  requested  that  this  matter  receive  immediate  attention. 

In  recommending  additional  accommodation,  existing  urgent  needs 
and  simple  provision  for  the  average  annual  increase  are  alone  consid- 
ered. If  into  the  consideration  entered  calculation  of  accommodation 
for  the  large  number  of  the  school  population  annually  not  enrolled  in 
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the  schools,  the  provision  that  would  be  recommended  would  necessa- 
rily be  on  a  large  scale. 

The  recommendation  in  my  last  report  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
in  southeast  Washington  and  the  erection  of  an  eight-room  building 
thereon  is  hereby  renewed. 

The  reasons  then  given  hold  uow,  and  they  are  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract: 

The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  Lincoln,  Giddiugs,  and  Bell  buildings  but  adds 
»  emphasis  to  my  recommendation  last  year  that  another  building  be  located  in  south- 
east Washington.  The  recommendation  was  based  not  only  upon  the  crowded  eru- 
dition of  the  buildings  named,  but  also  upon  the  absolute  ^  ant  of  any  kind  of  school 
provision  in  a  very  large  area  of  the  city,  and  from  this  want  the  enforcement  of 
many  children  of  school  age  into  a  state  of  illiteracy 

I  would  also  renew  the  recommendation  as  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  central  or  original  portion  of  the  Stevens  building,  for  reasons  given 
in  my  last  report  as  follows : 

The  Stevens,  which  was  erected  in  1868,  presents  a  striking  instance  of  these 
exceedingly  ill  conditions.  The  building  seems  prematurely  old,  which  is  without 
doubt  due  to  the  cheap  and  indifferent  material  with  which  it  was  constructed.  The 
light  and  veutilation  are  of  the  worst  character,  both  of  which  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  wing  additions  erected  several  years  ago.  The  four  schoolrooms  on  the  third 
floor  have  been  abandoned  as  unfit  for  further  use.  The  floors  of  the  remaining 
eight  rooms  of  the  original  structure  have  become  so  thinly  Avorn  as  to  menace  limb,  if 
not  life.  This  building  occupies  the  center  of  a  thick  school  population,  and  even 
with  its  much  unfit  accommodation  presents  not  enough  to  meet  the  demand  for 
admission  save  through  reducing  schools  of  third  grade  to  half-day  sessions.  To 
remove  these  objectionable  conditions  the  old  original  structure  should  be  razed  and 
rebuilt,  so  as  to  afford  twelve  good  schoolrooms,  as  originally  intended 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  for  the  year  was  218.  They  were 
classified  as  follows:  First  grade,  54;  second  grade,  44;  third  grade,  34: 
fourth  grade,  28 ;  fifth  grade,  19;  sixth  grade,  15;  seventh  grade,  14; 
eighth  grade,  8;  high  school,  1;  normal  school,  1. 

From  the  lack  of  accommodation  to  permit  full  time,  or  such  length 
of  session  as  the  rules  prescribe,  78  schools  were  taught  on  reduced  time. 
The  number  of  each  grade  thus  circumstanced  was  as  follows:  First 
grade,  42 ;  second  grade,  32 ;  third  grade,  4.  As  the  time  for  completing 
grade  work  is  greater  as  the  grade  advances  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  reduced  time  increases  with  the  grade. 

The  fact  that  longer  time  is  prescribed  by  the  rules  than  is  now  pos- 
sible to  such  schools  significantly  suggests  that  for  proper  instruction 
and  training  snch  time  is  necessary.  The  inference  then  is  reasonable 
that  less  time  than  that  prescribed  for  such  grade  work  detracts  more 
or  less  from  its  efficiency.  The  inference  is  supported  by  the  expe- 
rience of  these  schools.  For  their  instruction  it  is  necessary  to  have 
two  schools  use  one  room — one  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon. 
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This  joint  occupancy  does  not  allow  the  time  which  proper  training 
requires,  and  more  particularly  so  with  afternoon  schools  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year  from  the  shortening  of  the  days.  The  children  in 
the  afternoon  schools  are  often  so  weary  from  the  employments  of  the 
forenoon  as  to  be  iucapable  of  bringing  to  their  school  work  that  phys- 
ical and  mental  vigor  which  the  forenoon  hours  afford  and  which  are  so 
essential  to  due  success.  It  might  be  further  said  that  the  schoolroom 
can  be"  and  many  are,  made  so  attractive  in  the  presence  of  plants, 
pictures,  and  other  means  of  adornment  as  to  create  desire  to  linger  in 
them.  As  a  rule,  this  tendency  is  greatest  where  there  is  sole  occu- 
pancy of  the  room.  This  attractiveness  not  only  educates  in  its  esthetic 
character  to  correct  taste  and  creates  love  for  the  beautiful,  but  also 
contributes  to  regularity  of  attendance,  to  discipline,  and  to  such 
cheerful  and  contented  states  of  mind  as  aid  in  moral  and'intellectual 
training.  Entire  use  of  room  creates  greater  pride  in  such  conditions 
of  the  room.  Every  school  should  have  the  sole  occupancy  of  a  room 
and  such  seasonableness  and  length  of  time  for  its  work  that  its  suc- 
cessful completion  demands. 

The  schools  continue  in  good  and  prosperous  condition.  There  were 
no  radical  changes  during  the  year,  but  constant  endeavor  to  advance 
along  well-tried  and  reasonably  successful  lines.  There  was  commend- 
able uuanimity  of  aim  among  teachers  to  secure  accurate  and  thorough- 
ness in  all  school  work.  More  practical  bent  is  given  in  efforts  to  con- 
vince that  ability  to  do  de.termiues  real  value — that  the  training- 
received,  if  of  real  value,  must  tit  to  use.  In  short,  there  is  greater 
and  growing  recognition  that  the  true  work  of  the  school  is  to  prepare 
for  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  daily  life. 
g  In  a  former  report  I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
efforts  to  secure  the  best  results  in  language — difficulties  born  of  past 
conditions  and  perpetuated  aud  strengthened  by  present  environment. 
In  the  imitative  character  of  this  subject  these  hindrances  are  obvious  to 
the  intelligent  and  reflecting.  It  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  early 
impressions  are  quite  potential  in  the  creation  of  habit,  and  if  habit  be 
not  the  issue  of  correct  impressions  the  remedy  can  be  found  only 
in  persistent  effort  and  in  environing  «with  tendencies  of  opposing 
conditions.  Very  many  of  the  children  who  are  enrolled  in  these 
schools  come  from  homes  in  which  such  habits  have  become  deeply 
fixed.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  remedy  these 
habits  even  if  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  schoolroom  could  be 
extended  to  the  home  during  their  school  life.  It  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult when  there  is  not  only  no  support  from  the  home  in  the  training 
from  the  incorrect  to  the  correct  habit,  but  actual  perpetuation  of  con- 
ditions through  which  incorrect  habits  were  formed.  The  task  thus 
presented  to  the  teacher  in  effort  to  secure  correct  form,  both  in  spoken 
and  in  written  language,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  herculean. 

In  its  kinship  spelling  is  more  or  less  difficult  when  its  proper  form 
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is  indicated  by  correct  pronunciation ;  for  when  the  word  is  incorrectly 
pronounced  the  form  tendency  is  naturally  toward  such  letters  as  the 
sound  combinations  suggest.  The  class  of  words  whose  inaccurate 
spelling  results  from  mispronunciation  must  find  large  remedy  in  sound 
analysis  or  what  is  popularly*ealled  sound  spelling.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  these  schools  so  large  attention  was  given  to  phonics  that  the  subject 
was  thought  a  hobby.  The  readers  used  in  the  first  and  second  years 
were  in  phonetic  print,  and  in  these  two  years  of  school  life,  as  well  as 
in  subsequent  years,  this  early  training  was  feenforeed  by  the  use  of 
sound  or  phonic  charts. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  then  separate  school  boards  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  these  readers  Avere  displaced  and  with  their  dis- 
placement the  attention  to  phonics,  which  they  had  encouraged,  began 
to  wane.  Such  study  had  not  only  markedly  favorable  effect  upon  the 
reading  but  upon  the  spelling  of  the  class  of  words  liable  to  mispro- 
nunciation. In  less  degree  of  attention  to  phonics  since  that  time  some 
deterioration  in  spelling  is  possible.  The  revival  of  phonics  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  will,  it  is  believed,  contribute  somewhat  to  better 
results  in  this  subject. 

Written  spelling  tests  from  dictation  were  made  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  school  year.  These  words  were  selected  from  such  as  are, 
or  may  be,  used  in  the  grade.  The  degree  of  their  familiarity,  of 
course,  varied  with  the  degree  of  theic  intelligent  use  by  the  pupils. 
They  were  most  largely  of  those  words  that  usually  present  most  diffi- 
culty in  correct  spelling.  The  percentage  of  correct  spelling  was  not 
in  some  schools  as  satisfactory  as  was  expected.  To  want  of  greater 
attention  to  this  subject  in  some  schools  can  be  reasonably  attributed 
some  cause  for  it.  These  words  were  dictated  singl5~.  Such  tests  in 
their  withdrawal  from  all  association  which  their  relation  to  other 
words  when  used  in  sentences  affords  do  not  furnish  best  evidence  of 
ability  to  use  the  correct  form. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  composition  and  written  exercises,  in  which 
attention  is  not  directed  solely  to  the  spelling  of  words,  furnish  the  best 
means  of  making  practical  spellers.  Through  the  same  means  will  be 
best  shown  ability  to  spell.  As  the  form  of  words  is  more  permanently 
fixed  in  mind  when  their  meaning  and  use  are  clearly  understood,  it  not 
only  follows  that  the  habit  of  accurate  spelling  is  best  acquired  by  the 
means  in  which  the  knowledge  of  spelling  is  used  in  afterlife,  but  also 
that  such  means  afford  best  opportunity  for  testing  ability  to  spell. 
The  composition  and  other  written  exercises  of  pupils  show,  as  a  rule, 
fair  and  improving  results  in  spelling. 

The  largest  enrollment  in  these  schools  is  in  the  first  four  years  or 
grades.  From  the  first  year,  in  which  the  enrollment  is  greatest,  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  enrollment  as  the  years  of  school  life  advance.  Such 
facts  are  suggestive.  They  not  only  show  where  the  interests  of  the 
masses  lie,  but,  in  efforts  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
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number,  indicate  that  the  best  condition  for  school  success  should  be 
concentrated  within  these  years,  and  preferably  In  the  earliest  of  them. 
As  in  these  earlier  yeais  of  childhood  susceptibility  to  influences  and 
impressions  is  greatest,  the  character  of  these  influences,  and  more 
especially  of  those  through  the  opportunity  for  personal  contact,  de- 
serves large  consideration.  For  the  attainment  of  the  best  possible  re- 
sults here,  and  for  giving  proper  bent  to  life  in  the  future,  there  should 
be  kept  in  these  early  grades  experienced  teachers,  those  from  whose 
training  right  impressions  will  be  formed — from  whose  training  will 
result  fittest  preparation  to  meet  successfully  the  demands  and  aspira- 
tions of  after  life. 

In  the  present  degree  of  salary  discrimination  in  grade  teaching, 
there  seems  not  that  inducement  to  the  teacher  essential  to  permanency 
in  the  lowest  grades.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  without  seeming  in- 
justice, to  restrict  her  to  them,  no  matter  how  well  she  may  be  adapted 
to  the  securing  of  best  results.  She  is  constantly  looking  forward  to 
and  awaiting  every  opportunity  for  promotion — not  always  because  of 
greater  liking  or  preference  for  the  higher  grade,  bnt  because  promo- 
tion carries  with  it  increase  of  salary.  This  can  not  be  without  some 
untoward  effect  upon  her  actual  work,  since,  in  the  constant  expectancy 
of  change,  it  does  not  encourage  that  personal  effort  through  which 
greater  proficiency  is  attained. 

To  secure  voluntary  acquiescence,  which  is  of  itself  no  insignificant 
factor  in  the  essentials  of  success,  there  must  be  relatively  greater  con- 
sideration for  such  teacbing  service  than  now  obtains — some  greater 
material  inducement  that  will  thwart  present  desire  and  aim  to  leave 
these  lower  grades.  The  principle  determining  the  valuation  of  service 
should,  m  teaching  as  in  other  pursuits,  have  settlement  in  the  worth 
and  peculiar  qualifications  brought  to  the  position,  and  in  the  energy, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical,  expended  in  it. 

It  was  not  only  a  sore  disappointment  but  since  a  source  for  much 
regret  that  no  opportunity  was  presented  for  a  display  of  the  work  of 
these  schools,  in  all  their  departments,  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Chicago. 
Had  opportunity  permitted  there  could  have  been  representation  of 
their  work,  along  all  lines  of  effort,  that  would  have  been  creditable  to 
the  District. 

INTERVAL  BETWEEN  CLASSES. 

As  the  grade  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  extends 
over  a  year,  the  interval  between  classes  is  a  year.  Whatever  advan- 
tages this  may  have,  it  certainly  has  very  positive  disadvantages — dis- 
advantages that  seriously  affect,  more  or  less,  large  portions  of  the 
school  population.  The  difference  between  the  whole  and  the  average 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
school  "population  is  affected.  Better  idea  may  be  had  from  the  larger 
difference  to  be  found  in  comparing  the  entire  enrollment  of  pupils 
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with  the  number  on  the  rolls  the  last  day  of  the  school  year.  This  dif- 
ference is  2,489,  and  yet,  as  large  as  it  is,  it  is  short  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  pupils  affected,  since  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  the  last 
day  of  the  school  year  embraces  many  who  are  not  in  attendance  the 
full  year,  and  in  consequence  of  which  are  more  or  less  unfavorably 
affected. 

As  in  such  attendance  only  fractional  portions  of  the  grade  are  cov- 
ered by  pupils,  and  as  ouly  completion  of  it  permits  promotion  to,  or 
entrance  upon,  the  next  grade,  such  pupils,  as  a  rule,  are  on  their  return 
to  school  in  the  next  or  in  some  subsequent  year,  remanded  to  the  same 
grade. 

Exceptions  occur,  when  pupils,  through  other  means  than  those 
afforded  by  the  public  schools,  cover  the  other  portions  of  the  grade, 
before"  their  return  to  school.  The  exceptions,  however,  are  very  rare. 
In  numerous  instances  this  partial  attendance  is  caused  by  such  adverse 
circumstances  in  life  as  will  not  permit  full  attendance.  It  not  infre- 
quently results  in  discouragement  and  permanent  withdrawal  from 
school,  especially  when  the  pupil  is  repeatedly  assigned  to  the  same 
grade  on  his  return  in  subsequent  years.  He,  in  such  instances^ 
receives,  if  any,  but  a  minimum  of  the  benefits  that  the  schools  might 
be  made  to  confer,  if  he  were,  through  some  way,  permitted  to  resume 
about  or  near  the  point  where  he  left  off.  This  the  present  classifying 
will  not  permit. 

.In  earlier  years,  and  until  the  consolidation  of  the  several  separate 
school  boards  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  was  in  these  divisions 
less  interval  between  classes.  The  course  of  study  for  the  year  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  requiring  five  months  or  one-half  of 
the  school  year  for  its  completion.  Then  many  pupils  of  the  class  who, 
from  reasons  above  stated,  were  not  able  to  attend  school  the  entire  year, 
were  able  to  attend  one-half  of  the  year.  In  the  greater  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  of  the  schools,  there  was  less  permanent  withdrawal  from 
school,  from  discouragement.  Xot  only  did  many  of  this  class  receive 
larger  benefits  from  the  schools  in  the  larger  enjoyment  of  school 
opportunity  presented  through  such  means,  but  $ome,  through  the 
improvement  in  later  school  life  of  early  untoward  circumstances, 
were  enabled  to  complete  the  entire  school  course. 

From  the  advantages  presented  by  the  half  year  interval  between 
classes  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  a  yet  shorter  interval  will  meet 
more  nearly  the  circumstances  of  a  still  larger  number  of  this  class  of 
pupils.  What  then  is  needed  is  such  classifying  which,  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  interests  of  the  entire  school  population,  will  offer 
largest  opportunity  to  the  thousands  of  pupils  whom  the  records  now 
annually  show  as  receiving  but  little  benefit  from  the  schools,  a  classi- 
fying which,  in  its  larger  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  masses,  will 
more  comjrietely  serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  public  schools  are 
established. 
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It  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  education  of  the  masses  should 
be  the  first  consideration,  and  the  system  through  which  it  is  effected 
the  second. 

Such  offer  of  opportunity  for  larger  availment  of  school  privileges 
would  also,  most  probably,  bring  into  the  schools  many  of  the  thousands 
of  the  school  population  who  have  not  yet  been  enrolled.  For  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  there  are  among  them  those  who,  from  various 
causes  beyond  their  control,  can  not  command  time  sufficient  for  the 
completion  of  the  present  long  class  limit,  but  who  would  have  time  for 
the  completion  of  a  grade  of  less  time  limit;  and  that,  through  such 
grade  completion  from  time  to  time,  they  would,  in  the  period  of  school 
life,  have  opportunity  for  considerable  attainment,  and  in  some  instances 
for  the  completion  of  the  course. 

The  benetit  of  less  interval  between  classes  would  also  extend  to 
many  within  the  enrollment,  whose  attendance  upon  the  schols  is  reg- 
ular, more  or  less,  during  the  school  year.  These  pupils,  respectable 
in  their  number  and  general  bearing,  represent  varying  degrees  of 
grade  acquisition,  even  to  near  completion;  but  failing  to  complete 
grade  within  the  prescribed  time,  they  are  required  to  fall  back  in  the 
school  course,  at  least  one  year.  Much  of  the  time  of  this  class  of  pupils 
is  absolutely  lost;  since,  in  its  excess  of  actual  requirement  for  making 
up  deficiencies,  it  could  be  employed  in  further  attainment. 

Less  interval  between  classes  would  not  only  have  favorable  effect 
upon  the  general  attendance,  and  upon  the  school  opportunities  of  the 
classes  named,  but  also  upon  the  general  scholarship  and  discipline  of 
the  entire  schools.  In  any  classifying  whatever  there  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  represented  varying  degrees  of  capacity.  In 
the  more  frequent  separating,  however,  permitted  by  the  less  interval 
between  classes,. there  will  be  afforded  better  opportunity  for  securing 
nearer  approach  to  evenness  of  attainments,  and  through  thejudicious 
removal  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  less  and  due  taxing  of  the  powers 
of  the  more  capable,  for  the  attainment  of  those  school  conditions  from 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  each  to  obtain  greater  benefit. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

As  all  the  school  libraries  of  these  divisions  are  the  product  of  means 
raised  by  teachers  and  pupils  through  school  concerts  and  other  enter- 
tainments their  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  same  means.  Through 
an  expenditure  of  1461.83,  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  volumes  were 
added  during  the  year  to  those  previously  acquired.  On  account  of 
quite  large  diversion  of  the  funds  raised  by  such  means  to  the  purchase 
of  pianos  for  some  of  the  schools,  the  growth  of  the  libraries  was  not  so 
large  as  it  avouUI  otherwise  have  been. 

As  an  educational  factor,  a  judiciously  selected  reference  library  can 
not  be  overestimated,  either  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  informa- 
tion it  affords,  or  in  that  of  the  reliable  and  permanent  character  of  its 
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education.  The  need  of  sucli  books  is  sorely  felt  in  these  schools,  and 
particularly  along  the  lines  of  higher  instruction  in  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  high  school.  These  great  and  indispensable  adjuncts 
to  broadest  attainment,  to  be  found  more  or  less  largely  in  the  well-to- 
do,  cultured,  and  refined  homes,  are  in  the  general  home  of  this  popu- 
lation wholly  wanting.  This,  in  the  absence  of  free  public  libraries  in 
this  community,  makes  the  dependence  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
pupils  of  these  schools  upon  the  public  school,  for  such  essential  sup- 
plement to  proper  school  work,  almost,  if  not  quite,  absolute. 

There  seems  no  way  through  which  ample  and  timely  provision  can 
be  made,  except  through  specific  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  management  of  the  schools,  good  discipline  has  been  consid- 
ered a  prime  necessity.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  excellent.  The 
statistical  records  for  the  year  showed  yet  less  resort  to  physical  and 
severe  methods.  It  is  very  largely  due  to  the  interest  created  and 
profitable  employment  given  through  efficient  methods  of  teaching,  to 
systematic  and  orderly  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
to  the  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  is  large  and  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  great  end 
of  school  discipline  is  self-restraint  among  pupils  5  that  it  is  effected 
less  by  phy sisal  than  by  moral  force,  and  that  moral  force  is  most 
potent  when  exemplified  in  the  personal  conduct  and  bearing  of  the 
teacher. 

[Normal  school  not  included  in  this  table.] 


Average 
number 
of  pupils 
enrolled. 

Corporal 
punishment. 

Suspensions. 

-  58 

Tardiness. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Number 
of  cases 
to  every 

100 
pupils. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Xu  ruber 
of  cases 
to  every 

100 
pupils. 

Is  umber 
of  cases. 

X  umber 
of  cases 
to  every 

100 
pupils. 

7, 225 

135 

2 

346 

5 

13 

2,352 

32 

7,  680 

186 

2 

319 

4 

8 

3, 462 

45 

8, 191 

159 

2 

250 

3 

3 

3,  906 

47 

8,448 

110 

1 

187 

2 

4 

3,  345 

39 

8,754 

78 

226 

2 

9 

3,  720 

42 

9,049 

94 

1 

267 

2 

8 

3,  868 

43 

9,  250 

70 

234 

2 

3,  913 

42 

9,  679 

93 

210 

2 

8 

3,  714 

38 

9,  915 

110 

I 

183 

1 

5 

4,109 

41 

10, 072 

102 

130 

1 

2 

4, 482 

44 

Years. 


1883-'84 . 
1884  -'85. 

1885-  86 

1886-  '87 

1887-  '88 

1888-  89 

1889-  '90 

1890-  '91 

1891-  '92 

1892-  93 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  was  444,  of 
whom  117  were  boys  and  327  girls.    Of  the  entire  enrollment,  »185  * 
pupils  were  received  in  September  from  the  eighth -grade  schools  by 
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the  regular  annual  promotion.  The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  400,  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance  383.  The  in- 
crease in  these  three  items  of  attendance  over  the  corresponding  items 
of  the  previous  year  were,  respectively,  37,  30,  and  34. 

In  June  90  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  school,  of  whom  57  had 
completed  the  academic  and  33  the  business  course. 

The  more  practical  lines  upon  which  this  school  has  entered  and  the 
better  facilities  for  perfecting  its  work  have  not  been  without  excellent 
effect.  The  school  grows  annually  in  public  favor,  through  which 
greater  usefulness  is  assured. 

At  present  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  greater  efficiency 
along  certain  lines  of  study  is  the  want  of  apparatus,  and,  as  it  is 
of  expensive  character,  its  acquisition  through  the  ordinary  means  of 
contingent  supply  is  necessarily  slow  and  prolonged.  A  special  appro- 
priation, through  which  such  can  be  procured,  will  greatly  increase 
the  proficiency  in  such  studies  as  require  means  in  experiment  and 
illustration. 

A  worthy  and  commendable  feature  of  this  school,  one  which  has 
already  had  excellent  effect  in  its  esprit  de  corps,  is  its  military  com- 
pany. This  organization  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  its  equipment  with  the  necessary  arms  and  accouterments 
from  the  United  States  Government.  Its  first  public  appearance  was 
March  4,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Cleveland, 
at  which  time,  on  account  of  its  excellent  discipline  and  soldierly  bear- 
ing, it  elicited,  and  very  deservedly,  the  praise  given  on  all  sides. 

The  impression,  which  to  some  extent  has  gained,  that  there  is  or 
has  been  special  public  provision  for  the  military  training  of  the  boys 
of  this  school  is  wholly  erroneous.  Not  one  cent  from  public  funds  has 
been  used.  The  whole  expense  incurred  in  their  military  instruction 
has  been  borne  by  this  school,  to  meet  which  concerts  and  other  enter- 
tainments have  been  given  from  time  to  time. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  enrollment  of  this  school 
is  the  comparatively  larger  enrollment  of  boys  than  in  former  years.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  greater  promise  of  preparation  for  practical 
life  which  the  schools  below  the  High  offer  iu  manual  training,  with  con- 
tinuance in  the  High-  to  the  additional  opportunity  in  this  school  in 
the  provision  of  the  business  course ;  and  to  the  present  opportunity  for 
teachership  in  the  schools  of  the  District.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  an 
additional  course  to  the  three  now  prescribed  for  this  school  could  be 
provided,  by  which  there  would  be  due  allotment  of  time  to  such  manual 
training  as  would  secure  a  good  degree  of  completeness  of  preparation 
for  pursuit  of  certain  employments  in  life,  the  enrollment  of  boys  in  all 
the  classification  of  schools  would  soon  cease  to  present  the  great  dis- 
parity that  its  comparison  with  the  enrollment  of  girls  now  presents. 
*  The  following  table  in  showing  the  entire  enrollment,  and  distribu- 
tively  of  the  sexes,  with  the  per  cent  of  each  of  the  entire  enrollment, 
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for  the  last  ten  years,  affords  good  idea  of  growth  in  the  enrollment  of 
boys : 


Years. 

Whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled. 

Percent  of  pu- 
pils enrolled. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

17 

110 

127 

13.4 

86.6 

*  22 

150 

172 

12.8 

87.2 

1885  '86  *.  

37 

210 

247 

14.9 

85.1 

1886-87  

51 

225 

276 

18.5 

81.5 

1887-'88  

73 

288 

361 

20.2 

79.8 

1888-'89  

81 

335 

416 

19.5 

80.5 

1889-'90  

64 

281 

345 

18.6 

81.4 

1890-'91  

82 

294 

376 

21.8 

78.2 

1891-'92  

104 

303 

407 

25.6 

74.4 

117 

327 

444 

26.4 

73.6 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  this  school  during  the 
year  was  18,  of  whom  10  were  male  and  8  female.  To  the  extent  the 
circumstances  of  the  school  would  permit,  with  due  regard  to  all  inter- 
ests, the  teachers  were  assigned  to  a  single  subject.  In  some  instances, 
through  necessity,  the  teacher  had  to  instruct  in  more  than  one  branch. 
The  general  and  the  successful  local  experience  of  most  of  the  teachers 
is  large,  and  thereby  adds  greatly  to  successful  results. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  this  school  during  the  year  is 
given  in  the  report  of  the  principal,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  examination,  which  with  the  65  per  cent  of  the  scholarship  record 
made  in  the  high  school  determines  admission  into  the  normal  school, 
was  held  in  June  of  the  previous  school  year.  Forty-six  members  of 
the  class  graduating  from  the  academic  course  of  the  high  school 
entered  into  the  competition  for  the  twenty- six  places  which  consti- 
tute the  limit  for  admission  to  this  school.  Of  the  successful  compet- 
itors 23  were  female  and  3  male.  One  pupil  withdrew  from  the  school 
during  the  year.    Twenty-five  pupils  were  graduated  June  21,  1893. 

The  work  of  this  school  is  not  wholly  in  instruction  in  theories  and 
principles,  in  methods,  investigation  and  observation,  but  to  quite 
reasonable  extent  in  application  and  practice.  In  addition  to  a  more 
limited  practice  in  the  course  of  the  school  year  in  several  grades, 
eight  weeks  of  the  school  year  are  devoted  almost  wholly  to  measurably 
independent  practice  work.  As  many  schools  of  first  grade  as  there 
are  members  of  this  school  are  selected  from  schools  of  said  grade  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  In  each  of  the  schools  selected  a  member  of  this 
school  is  placed  in  charge  for  eight  continuous  weeks,  under  the  con- 
stant supervision,  suggestion,  and  criticism  of  the  regular  teacher  of 
the  school,  and  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  the  normal  school 
313a  9 
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and  her  assistants  through  visits,  to  the  extent  the  number  of  schools 
embraced  will  permit. 

In  this  degree  of  steady  and  largely  independent  practice,  under  con- 
stant and  helpful  supervision,  there  have  resulted  large  confidence  of 
ability  to  govern,  strong  and  intelligent  embrace  of  the  conditions  of 
the  schoolroom  essential  to  success,  and  greater  insight  into  those  un- 
certainties as  to  timely  and  judicious  action  which  often  confront  the 
inexperienced  teacher  when  placed  in  charge  of  a  school  of  her  own 
and  which  result  in  the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  time  to  the  school. 

This  school  has  become  a  vital  force  in  our  system.  Sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  since  its  establishment  for  it  to  encompass  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  teaching  force.  Receiving,  as  it  does  annually,  those 
carefully  trained  intellectually  and  morally  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  giving  them  back  filled  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
and  better  equipped,  at  their  outstart,  with  the  means  for  success  to  do 
for  others  the  work  done  for  them,  this  school,  by  the  better  and  better 
preparation  in  the  continued  growth  of  the  system,  seems  bright  with 
promise. 

The  report  of  the  principal  is  herewith  submitted. 

COEDUCATION. 

In  these  schools  the  sexes  have  not  been  separated.  This  coeduca- 
tion at  first  may  have  been  suggested  and  determined  by  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  grading  or  classifying  where  the  enrollment  is 
small,  as  the  separation  of  the  sexes  would  tend  to  multiplicity  of 
classes.  By  whatever  it  may  have  been  occasioned,  it  is  now  and  has 
for  a  long  time  been  believed  that  such  close  association  of  the  sexes 
has  not  been  without  excellent  mutual  effect.  In  the  social  aspect  it 
has  always  been  favorable  to  good  order  and  good  conduct,  and  it  is 
considered  no  insignificant  factor  in  the  excellent  discipline  now  with 
but  little  effort  maintained. 

TEACHEKS. 

There  were  258  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  during  the  year,  of 
whom  31  were  male  and  227  female. 

The  number  of  additions  to  the  corps  of  the  previous  year  was  29,  of 
whorn  14  were  appointed  to  newteacherships,  and  15  to  vacancies  created 
by  resignation  and  death.  In  the  slight  changes  made  the  character  of 
the  teaching  force,  as  indicated  by  previous  experience,  remained  about 
relatively  the  same  as  in  the  previous  school  year.  In  such  large  reten- 
tion of  teachers  in  the  schools,  year  after  year,  the  advantages  that 
result  from  successful  local  experience  are  obtained. 

The  character  of  the  teaching  force,  in  respect  to  preparation  and 
fitness  for  position,  is  well  shown  in  the  large  number  of  teachers  who 
are  graduates  of  normal  schools.  Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  178  had  received  the  special  training  which 
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tlie  normal  school  affords,  and  they  constituted  C9.3  per  cent  of  the  er  rps„ 
If  only  such  teachers  as  are  in  direct  charge  of  schools  below  the  high 
school,  or  in  what  are  known  as  primary  and  grammar  schools,  enter 
into  the  consideration,  the  per  cent  of  specially  trained  service  in  these 
teacherships  was  77.6.  Of  the  258  teacherships  last  year  208  were  filled 
by  the  products  of  its  own  system. 

In  the  results  secured  during  the  year  no  other  force  connected  with 
the  schools  can  claim  more  than  the  teaching  corps.  If  into  the  meas- 
urement of  their  success  enter  the  intellectual  activity  aroused  among 
the  pupils  committed  to  their  charge,  the  degree  of  fjower  developed  to 
do,  the  influence  over  them  not  only  in  determining  pleasure  in  school 
pursuits,  but  in  securing  habits  of  attention,  obedience,  order,  neat- 
ness, politeness,  and  such  school  virtues,  it  may  be  most  safely  said  that 
,  the  teachers  of  these  divisions  stand  well. 

There  is  among  them  large  and  growing  recognition  that,  as  their 
personal  bearing  and  influence  must  enter  in  no  insignificant  degree 
into  the  molding  of  character,  and  through  it  into  large  direction  of 
the  social  life  of  the  community,  theirs  is  a  position  in  life  exacting 
greatest  degree  of  responsibility  and  requiring  highest  qualification  of 
head  and  heart  for  complete  success. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

As  in  previous  years  schools  were  opened  at  the  Stevens,  Garnet, 
Wormley,  John  F.  Cook,  Lincoln,  and  Randall  buildings.  There  was 
also  opened  at  the  Stevens  building  a  night  high  school  with  busines  s 
course  only,  in  which  were  taught  English,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
typewriting,  and  short-hand.  The  enrollment  in  this  school,  to  which 
were  admitted  only  those  who  had  completed  the  studies  of  the  eighth 
grade,  was  forty.  Membership  in  this  school  was,  in  the  absence  of 
means  for  larger  provision,  limited  to  forty,  and  preference  given  to  those 
who  had  in  the  night  schools  been  prepared  for  promotion  to  it.  The 
limitation  thus  put  upon  the  number  of  admissions,  for  reasons  above 
stated,  debarred  very  many  applicants  from  the  benefits  of  its  provi- 
sion. 

The  whole  enrollment  in  the  night  schools  was  1,315.  The  average 
number  enrolled  was  896  and  the  average  number  in  attendance  was 
779. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  entire  enrollment,  the  average  enroll- 
ment, the  attendance,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  the  cost 
for  instruction : 


Schools. 


Stevens  . . 

Garnet  

Wormley  

John  F.  Cook.... 

Lincoln   

Randall  

Total  

*  Including  1  cooking  teacher.  tExcluding  cooking  school. 

A  new  feature  in  the  year  was  the  opening  of  two  schools  in  cookery. 
One  was  located  in  the  Stevens  and  the  other  in  the  Eandall  building. 
Three  classes  of  15  pupils  each  were  formed  in  each  of  these  schools. 
Two  hours  of  instruction  in  cooking  and  in  domestic  economy  so  far  as 
it  pertains  to  the  kitchen  were  given  weekly  to  each  class. 

This  experiment  proved  a  success  and  emphasized  the  advisability 
of  making  larger  provision  for  instruction  of  such  practical  and  useful 
character. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  inclusive  of  the  2  in 
cookery,  was  27.  As  in  former  years  the  teachers  for  these  schools 
were  selected  with  much  care  and  consideration.  Successful  expe- 
rience and  special  training  have  formed  the  basis  for  selection,  and  its 
wisdom  has  been  evinced  in  the  character  of  the  work. 

The  entire  amount  appropriated  for  night-school  instruction  in  the 
District  was  $6,000.  Of  this  amount  $2,501.50  were  allotted  to  the  col- 
ored night  schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown. 

As  the  illiterate  of  this  population,  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  this 
provision,  are  very  many  the  disposition  of  this  provision  was  neces- 
sarily much  restricted,  both  as  to  the  number  of  persons  and  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  for  enjoyment.  These  schools,  though  opening  a  week 
later  than  the  other  public  night  schools,  were  compelled,  from  want  of 
means  for  their  continuance,  to  close  March  1,  and  weeks  before  the 
closing  of  the  other  schools.  The  whole  number  of  evenings  in  which 
the  schools  were  taught  was  47.  As  the  length  of  the  session  is  two 
hours  the  entire  instruction  in  each  school  was  limited  to  ninety-four 
hours — time  too  limited  for  good  degree  of  instruction. 

The  circumstances  of  very  many  who  attend  these  schools  do  not 
favor  very  early  opening.  They  are  patronized  largely  by  persons  who 
do  not  return  to  the  city  until  the  latter  part  of  October.  These  facts 
seem  to  indicate  that  an  opening  not  earlier  than  November  will  per- 
mit largest  embrace  of  provision. 


Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 

, 

Average 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
nightly 
attend- 

Per  cent- 
age  of  at- 
tendance. 

Time. 

Num- 

Cost 
per 
night. 

Entire 
cost  for 
teaching. 

Num- 
ber of 
nights. 

X  um- 
ber of 
hours. 

ber  of 
teach- 

256 

196 

173 

88.0 

47 

94 

*6 

t$9.  50 

* $534. 00 

182 

102 

86 

83.9 

47 

94 

4 

8.  00 

376.  00 

130 

107 

103 

96.3 

47 

94 

4 

8.00 

376.  00 

257 

184 

147 

79.3 

47 

94 

4 

8.00 

376. 00 

259 

162 

138 

85.4 

47 

94 

4 

8.  00 

376.  00 

231 

145 

132 

90.0 

47 

*5 

ts.oo 

*  463. 50 

1,315 

896 

779 

86.8 

27 

2,  501.  50 
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The  work  in  these  schools  continues  good,  and  no  keener  apprecia- 
tion of  their  privileges  can  be  shown  than  in  the  orderly  conduct,  dili- 
gent and  studious  habits  of  the  pupils.  The  night  schools  have  become 
a  very  important  feature  of  public-school  work.  Their  beneficiaries, 
as  much  if  not  more  than  others,  stand  in  need  of  their  elevating  influ- 
ences. As  their  enrollment  is  almost  exclusively  of  those  not  reached 
by  other  means  their  sphere  and  their  means  should  be  enlarged.  • 

The  reports  of  the  principals  are  herewith  presented : 

STEVENS  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  1,  1S93. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  The  privilege  of  transmitting  this  as  my  annual  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  Stevens  night  school  for  the  term  of  1892-'93. 

The  business  department  was  established  as  an  experiment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  and  it  was  a  success  from  start  to  finish.  On  the  first  evening  we  had  at 
least  seventy  applicants  desiring  to  become  members  of  the  classes  in  this  school. 
A  steady  stream  of  applicants  continued  to  come  till  every  available  seat  was  taken. 
On  Monday  following  the  opening  night  we  required  all  to  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion, and  from  a  large  number  who  were  successful  in  passing  this  test  we  selected 
only  those  who  had  completed  a  course  similar  to  that  of  our  eighth  grade  in  the 
regular  course,  excluding  those  who  had  completed  a  course  equivalent  to  that  of 
our  high  school,  thus  shutting  out  all  of  our  graduates  from  the  high  and  normal 
schools.  As  a  large  number  presented  themselves  and  were  so  eager  to  take  the 
course  I  most  respectfully  recommend  that  all  restriction  except  that  of  completing 
a  course  similar  to  that  of  our  eighth  grr.des  be  removed.  As  an  example  of  the 
importance  that  those  who  succeeded  attached  to  the  training  let  me  say  that  not 
more  than  three  forfeitures  were  in  this  particular  department.  The  regularity  in 
attendance  was  simply  remarkable  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  former 
experience  with  the  evening  classes.  We  endeavored  to  give  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  business  arithmetic,  English,  letter  writing,, 
commercial  forms,  bills,  receipts,  and  stenography. 

In  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  the  work  wa& 
prosecuted  with  the  usual  vigor,  and  nothing  but  success  could  follow  from  the 
earnestness  and  vigor  with  which  the  teachers  in  these  several  grades  went  to  work 
during  the  entire  term.  In  this  connection  I  respectfully  suggest  that  hereafter 
only  an  experienced  teacher  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  as  I 
find  that  grown  persons  are  like  little  children,  easily  discouraged,  and  unless  a> 
teacher  is  in  charge  that  understands  human  nature  and  can  sympathize  with  them 
they  will  remain  away  from  school  after  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  not 
learn.  You  will  notice  that  most  of  the  seat  forfeitures  were  in  those  two  grades, 
and  from  inquiries  I  find  the  cause  to  be  that  they  imagine  that  they  can  not  learn 
for  they  have  tried  for  "  a  whole  month  and  can  not  read." 

Trusting  that  better  facilities  may  be  provided  for  another  year,  and  thanking  you 
and  the  local  committee  for  the  able  corps  of  teachers  provided  and  for  the  courtesy 
received.  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  W.  Bkowx, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 
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WOKMLEY  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  Allow  rue  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  Wormley  Night 
School  for  the  year  1892-'93,  closing  this  date. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  130;  average  enrolled,  107 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 103;  percentage  of  attendance,  96.3. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  was  excellent;  especially  was  it  noticeable  among  the 
pupils  of  advanced  age.  At  no  time  did  they  allow  themselves  to  be  absent  even 
during  the  most  severe  weather.  Their  deep  interest  in  the  work  did  much  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  the  remainder  of  the  pupils.  I  also  mark  with  pleasure  the 
advancement  made  by  these  same  pupils ;  the  result  of  much  application  and  regular 
attendance. 

The  young  men  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  made  marked  advance- 
ment, especially  in  arithmetic.    The  work  as  a  whole  has  been  good. 

I  am  indebted  largely  to  the  able  corps  of  gentlewomen,  my  associate  teachers,  for 
my  success  in  discipline  as  in  the  regular  work. 

It  is  generally  regretted  by  teachers  and  pupils  that  the  time  allotted  in  which  to 
accomplish  the  work  is  so  limited. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  you  and  Trustee  Cornish  for  constant  encouragement  and 
advice. 

Very  respectfully, 

Anna  M.  Mason, 

Principal. 

Mr.  Gr.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


GARNET  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1,  1803. 

Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1892-'9I3,  permit  me  to 
state  that  interest  in  night  schools  is  unabated. 

While  my  pupils,  being  engaged  in  domestic  service,  can  not  attend  as  regularly 
and  promptly  as  desirable,  thereby  diminishing  attendance  and  retarding  progress, 
there  are  offsetting  benefits. 

In  not  a  few  instances  pupils  are  known  to  beccftne  day  students  and  to  enter  the 
lower  grades  of  Wayland  Seminary. 

The  opening  of  the  .business  course  in  another  section  took  away  quite  a  number 
who  had  attended  in  previous  years,  but  this  proved  an  incentive  to  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  who  remained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself. 
Very  respectfully,  • 

.].  W.  Cromwell, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


JOHN  F.  COOK  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  l,  1S93. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  a  report  of  the  John  F.  Cook 
Night  School. 

The  school  opened  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  as  a  majority  of  those 
who  attended  a  full  session  last  year,  returned  with  the  opening  of  this  school  term. 
The  good  effect  of  grading  and  promotion,  was  seen,  as  in  former  years. 
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A  book  on  government,  politics  for  young  Americans,  was  introduced  and  was,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  popular  subject  with  the  pupils,  who  with  the  knowledge 
they  possessed  of  the  Constitution,  gleaned  considerable  information  as  to  the 
common  duties  of  citizens. 

To  those  who  consider  the  night  schools  as  being  of  a  primary  nature  only,  I  desire 
to  state  that  quice  a  nu%iber  of  gentlemen  employed  as  copyists,  messengers,  and 
even  clerks  in  the  various  departments  have  attended  the  school  and  claim  to  have 
been  greatly  benefitted  by  the  course,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  seventh  or  eighth 
grade. 

During  the  year,  we  received  visits  from  Superintendent  Cook,  Trustee  Cornish, 
and  Dr.  W.  S.  Montgomery,  each  of  whom  made  a  short  address  of  encouragement 
to  the  pupils. 

Allow  me  this  opportunity  to  suggest  an  increase  in  the  length  of  time  given  for 
our  night  school  session,  as  the  pupils  become  most  interested,  just  as  the  short 
term  draws  to  a  close  and  with  the  long  vacation,  when  the  majority  are  without  a 
a  tutor,  they  rust  out  a  great  portion  of  tha  t  knowledge  which  has  been  instilled 
during  our  short  session. 

Permit  me  to  thank  my  associate  teachers  for  their  earnest  cooperation  and  sup 
port  in  the  conduct  of  the  school  as  well  as  yourself,  our  superintendent,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  night-school  committee,  Mr.  L.  A.  Cornish. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wilson  Bruce  Evans, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 

LINCOLN  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1,  1S9S. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  a  brief  statement  with  reference  to  Lincoln  Night 
School  for  the  session  of  1892-'93  just  ended. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  session  158  pupils  were  enrolled,  94  of  which  had  attended 
this  school  the  preceding  term,  which  fact  is  very  gratifying,  as  it  shows  the  interest 
manifested  from  year  to  year.  I  am  also  glad  to  state  that  of  the  111  pupils  on  roll  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  about  90  per  cent  of  the  same  entered  on  or  near  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  thus  showing  that  a  large  number  derived  full  benefit  of  the  whole 
course. 

A  strong  thirst  for  learning  from  the  young,  from  the  middle-aged,  and  from  those 
whose  locks  have  become  frosted  from  the  trials  of  many  years,  Avas  met  by  an 
effectual  course  of  instruction,  and  the  result  was  that  substantial  strides  were  made 
along  the  pathway  of  knowledge. 

The  instruction  was  systematic,  the  progress  was  encouraging,  the  attendance  was 
good,  and  by  the  harmonious  efforts  of  all  in  authority,  the  order  in  and  about  the 
building  was  kept  at  a  good  standard. 

In  all  cases  the  work  was  made  as  practical  as  possible,  that  the  pupils  might  be 
better  fitted  for  the  contact  of  every-day  life,  that  they  might  be  awakened  to  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  that  they  might  realize  the  part  each 
one  must  play  on  the  stage  of  life,  with  the  ultimate  end  in  view  of  becoming  good 
neighbors  and  useful  and  upright  citizens. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  term  was  attained  by  the  combined  assistance  of  the 
worthy  teachers  associated  with  me,  and  by  the  advice  and  suggestions  kindly  given 
by  you,  which  I  now  beg  the  honor  to  acknowledge. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  E.  Syphax, 
v  Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 
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RANDALL  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  Iu  submitting  to  you  my  report  and  records  of  the  Randall  Night  School 
for  the  session  ending  March  1,  1893,  I  desire  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the 
work  in  general .  * 

The  teachers  and  pupils  alike  regret  that  the  time  for  the  night  schools  is  so  lim- 
ited since  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  so  great  and  pressing. 

The  enrollment  this  year  has  been  larger  than  usual  and  the  attendance  has  been 
good.  Despite  the  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  month  of  January  the  pupils 
attended  the  school  with  great  regularity  and  promptness. 

You  will  notice  that  a  younger  class  of  pupils  is  now  attending  the  night  schools. 
This  session  shows  a  larger  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  than 
wTe  have  had  hitherto. 

The  progress  of  the  work  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the  teachers  who  have  ren- 
dered valuable  and  helpful  service.  They  are  religiously  devoted  to  the  work  of 
helping  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied with  merely  the  routine  work  of  the  schoolroom  but  felt  it  their  duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  to  inculcate  those  principles  of  truth  and  morality  that  enter  into  the  life 
and  character  of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Storum, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


STEVENS  NIGHT  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  47.  The  majority  of  this  number 
came  from  the  Stevens  school.    Cost  of  supplies,  $10.06. 

This  being  the  introduction  of  cooking  into  the  night  schools  the  results  were 
very  fair.  The  attendance  was  not  so  good  as  it  might  have  been,  due  in  many 
instances  to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  all  the  lessons  given,  and  I  feel  assured  the  course  of 
instruction  was  most  beneficial,  because  many  who  followed  cooking  as  a  vocation 
had  fallen  into  bad  habits  and  the  use  of  improper  methods,  due  to  not  having  had 
correct  training  from  the  beginning.  At  the  close  of  the  school  the  pupils  gave  a 
pleasing  exhibition  of  the  various  dishes  taught,  which  were  tested  by  those  present. 
We  hope  the  next  year's  work  will  prove  even  more  satisfactory. 
Very  respectfully, 

Mattie  B.  Cook, 

Teacher. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


RANDALL  NIGHT  COOKING  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  1,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hereby  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the  night  cooking  school  held  at 
the  Randall  building  during  the  session  of  1892-93. 

The  school  was  opened  forty-six  nights,  during  which  time  forty -four  lessons  were 
given,  the  first  two  nights  being  used  iu  arranging  classes.  There  were  39  pupils  on 
roll  at  the  opening  and  20  at  trie  closing.    The  amount  expended  was  $13.08. 
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Some  of  the  practical  lessons  given  were :  Mock  bisque  soup,  harricot  of  mutton, 
canelon  of  beef,  codfish  balls,  waffles,  biscuits,  rolls,  bread  pudding,  pie,  cakes,  etc. 

The  pupils  were  very  much  interested  in  the  work,  and  it  was  plainly  shown  by  a 
little  exhibition  held  as  a  closing. 

The  irregular  attendance  I  think  was  due  to  the  very  severe  winter.  I  also  think 
that  the  introduction  of  this  branch  in  the  night  schools  will  be  the  means  of  a  much 
larger  attendance  another  year. 

Thanking  you,  and  Mr.  Cornish,  for  all  support  given,  I  am.  yours, 
Very  respectful!  v, 

M.  E.  Ware, 

Teacher. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

This  subject  was  in  charge  of  a  directress  and  two  assistant  teachers. 
Schools  of  all  grades  received  directly  from  these  special  teachers  a 
lesson  bi-weekly.  In  the  interval  the  instruction  devolved  upon  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  schools,  who  were  themselves  assembled  in 
classes  monthly  and  instructed  by  the  directress  in  such  portions  of 
the  subject  as  were  to  constitute  the  work  for  the  succeeding  month. 
Through  such  means  and  the  intelligent  direction,  energy,  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  special  teachers,  the  instruction  was  effective  and  the 
results  were  excellent. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  teacher  iu  charge  of  this  branch  of  instruc 
tion  is  herewith  submitted : 

MANUAL  TRAINING, 

The  provision  for  the  schools  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions 
in  manual  training  embraces  four  shops  in  wood-working  and  one  in 
metal-working.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  shops  during 
the  year,  though  slight  advance  was  made  toward  completing  the 
equipment  of  the  metal- working  shop.  It  still  remains  a  source  for 
much  regret  that  the  too  limited  appropriation  for  industrial  instruc- 
tion will  not  permit  such  fitting  up  of  this  department  as  would  tend 
to  insure  the  attainment  of  larger  results. 

The  classes  in  these  shops  embraced  in  the  aggregate  699  boys,  of 
whom  119  were  in  the  inetal- working  shop. 

The  work  of  the  year  in  all  these  schools  was  of  an  encouraging  char- 
acter. The  interest  shown  in  the  previous  years,  during  which  instruc- 
tion of  this  character  has  been  given,  wTas  fully  sustained. 

As  in  the  strictly  educational  phase  of  this  training  "  the  end  sought 
is  not  so  much  the  power  to  do  the  specific  thing  as  to  do  anything 
within  their  capabilities,"  instruction  becomes  initnary,  and  construc- 
tion secondary  at  most,  if  not  ignored.  The  aptness  in  this  training  to 
construction,  through  which  the  instruction  is  necessarily  largely  given, 
presents  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether  viewed  from 
the  economic  or  the  moral  standpoint.    It  indicates  that  if  there  could 
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be  large  availmeut  of  it  within  the  province  of  the  public  schools  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  it  to  many  of  the  youth  of  this  com- 
munity and  to  the  community  itself  would  be  great.  Advocacy  for  the 
institution  of  such  provision  would  be  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  thousands  who  go  forth  from  the  public  schools  upon  a  life  conspic- 
uous in  the  absence  of  opportunity  for  preparation  for  such  pursuit  and 
employment  as  is  largely  essential  to  honest,  industrious,  and  worthy 
citizenship. 

It  is  considered  safe  to  say  that  for  every  one  in  this  community  in 
whom  crime  is  the  resultant  of  illiteracy,  there  are  many  in  whom  it  is 
the  resultant  of  idleness  from  the  great  lack  of  reasonably  remunerative, 
congenial,  and  elevating  employment. 

This  question  has  positive  bearing  not  only  upon  morals,  in  its  offer 
of  opportunity  for  industrial  pursuits,  but  also  upon  school  attendance ; 
for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  very  many  who  are  now  fitful  in 
their  attendance,  as  well  as  others  who  do  not  attend,  would  be  Jbrought 
into  the  schools,  if  through  them,  in  the  absence  of  other  means,  due 
preparation  or  practical  fitness  for  life  could  be  obtained. 

COOKING. 

There  are  four  cooking  schools  or  kitchens  in  these  divisions,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  in  cooking  and  in  that  part  of  domestic  economy 
which  pertains  to  the  kitchen. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  received  this  instruction  was  485,  of  whom 
282  were  from  seventh  grade  schools,  165  from  eighth  grade,  and  38 
from  the  high  school.  These  three  divisions  of  schools  also  repre- 
sented the  three  grades  of  instruction. 

Not  only  in  the  opportunity  for  conveying  much  useful  information, 
but  in  that  for  training  to  habits  of  carefulness,  cleanliness,  and  fore- 
thought, this  branch  has  large  educational  bearing.  On  its  utility  side, 
both  from  economic  and  sanitary  point  of  view,  there  is  also  very  much 
to  commend  it.  I  doubt  that  there  can  be  too  large  appreciation 
of  it  when  all  the  benefits  it  confers  and  can  be  made  to  confer,  are 
considered. 

In  the  growing  appreciation  of  it,  as  years  pass,  there  is  less  and 
less  of  the  false  impression,  respecting  its  introduction  into  the  schools, 
which  was  permitted  from  the  menial  point  of  view. 

4 

SEWING. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  results  attained  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
trial instruction,  and  the  habits  so  beneficial  to  successful  school  life 
to  which  it  trains,*seem  beyond  question. 

The  benefits  from  the  extension  of  sewing  into  the  third  grade  are 
already  manifest  in  the  advance*  in  the  'character  of  the  work  of 
succeeding  grades.    Timely  entrance  upon  this  instruction  is  no  less 
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apparent  in  results  shown  than  it  is  upon  that  of  purely  intellectual 
character.  The  physical  side  of  the  child  is  not  less  plastic  than 
the  intellectual. 

The  number  of  girls  instructed  in  sewing  in  the  grades  in  which  it  is 
taught  was  3,093.  Of  this  number  172  received  instruction  in  the  cut- 
ting and  fitting  of  garments  in  the  two  shops,  and  22  were  pupils  of 
the  normal  school. 

The  directress  again  calls  attention  to  the  advantages  that  would 
result- from  having  the  shop  work  embrace  the  girls  of  the  eighth  grade 
schools.  The  suggestion  is  approved  since,  in  the  greater  discipline 
from  larger  study,  and  in  the  maturer  age  of  the  girls,  better  results 
would  be  obtained  and  greater  good  done. 

As  an  experiment  the  simplest  elements  of  sewing  were  taken  up  in 
two  or  three  schools  of  second  and  first  grades.  The  perforated  card 
was  used.  The  results  were  sufficient  to  convince  that  this  yet  lower 
grade  instruction,  in  the  adoption  of  the  simplest  means  and  elements, 
would  not  be  without  increased  proficiency  in  the  grades  in  which  it  is 
regularly  taught,  and  that  from  the  earlier  training  into  those  habits 
which  this  instruction  fosters,  much  benefit  would  come.  « 

STATISTICS. 

Such  statistics  as  have  been  indicated  by  the  board  of  trustees,  by 
the  blanks  and  other  means  of  record  adopted,  have  been  collated  and 
wrought  upon  for  detailed  and  comparative  showing. 

The  permanent  record  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  schools 
is  best  made  upon  the  statistical  basis.  Such  a  basis  must  also  furnish 
the  means  through  which  to  institute  comparison  between  them  and 
other  public  schools,  at  least  to  extent  that  statistical  items  are  in  com 
mon.  They  constitute  a  common  record  of  facts  and  present,  in  their 
epitomized  form,  easier  and  quicker  means  for  reference  and  compari- 
son, than  the  theories  more  or  less  largely  deduced  from  them. 

As  in  the  past  the  aim  of  this  office  has  been  to  give  to  this  branch 
of  work  proper  attention  to  insure  accuracj'  and  confidence. 

The  summary  presented  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  gives,  in 
quite  full  detail,  the  most  prominent  items.  In  addition  to  those  used 
occasionally  in  the  body  of  this  report  for  elucidation  and  comparison, 
are  also  tables  at  the  close  from  which  useful  information  may  be 
obtained. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  schools  are  advancing  steadily  to  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency. 
Their  condition  during  the  school  year,  as  shown  by  the  attendance  of 
pupils  and  their  progress  in  school  work,  and  by  the  fidelity  of  teachers 
in  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  £heir  position,  was,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  To  the  cooperative  spirit,  most  commendably  evinced  in 
the  uniformly  harmonious  and  respectful  relations  between  pupils  and 
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teachers,  and  between  teachers  and  parents,  too  much  credit  can  not  be 
given. 

The  results  for  the  year  can  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  the 
honorable  Commissioners,  to  the  trustees  of  the  schools,  and  to  all 
officials,  who  in  their  several  capacities  have  contributed,  more  or  less, 
to  their  attainment. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent. 


STATISTICS. 

Table  I. — Showing  the  number  of  half-day  schools  of  each  grade  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  divisions,  and  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  located. 


Schools. 


Sumner  

Magruder  

Stevens  

Briggs  

Wormley  

Phillips  

Garrison  

Garnet  

John  F.  Cook  

917  P  street  NW.... 

Banneker  

Logan   


First 
grade. 

1 

3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 


Second 
grade. 

1 

3 
3 
2 


Third 
grade. 


Total. 


Schools. 


Jones  

Slater  

LoA-ejoy  

Lincoln  

Giddings  

Randall  

Anthony  Bowen 

Bell  

Ambush  

Total  


First 
grade. 


Second  Third 
grade,  grade. 


31 


Total. 

8 
3 
3 
5 


Table  II. — Showing  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  school,  of  grades  below  the  high 
school,  based  on  the  ivhole  and  the  average  enrollment. 


■ 

Grades. 

Schools 

Whole  en- 
rollment. 

Average 

to  the 
school  on 
the  whole 
enrollment. 

Average 
enrollment. 

Average 
to  the 
school  on 
the  aver- 
age enroll- 
ment. 

Eighth  

8 
14 
15 
19 
28 
34 
44 
54 

372 
737 
865 
1,093 
1,613 
1,898 
2.  347 

46.5 
52.6 
57.6 
57.5 
57.6 
55.8 
53.3 

306 
602 
708 
893 
1,316 
1,549 
1,916 
2,  382 

38.2 
50.1 
47.2 
47.0 
47.0 
45.5 
43.5 
42.2 

Seventh  

Sixth  

Fifth  

Fourth  

Third  

Second  

First  

2,934  54.3 

Total  

216 

11,859  54.9 

9.  672 

44.7 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
divisions  in  each  grade,  and  per  cent  of  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1891-92  and 
1892-  93,  with  increase  and  decrease. 


Grade. 


1891-  92. 


Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Per  cent. 


Normal  school   26 

High  school   411 

Eighth  grade   372 

Seventh  grade   737 

Sixth  grade   865 

Fifth  grade   1,093 

Fourth  grade   1,  613 

Third  grade   1,  898 

Second  grade   2, 347 

First  grade   2,  931 

Total   12,  329 

SUMMARY. 

Normal  and  high  schools  !  170 

Grammar  schools   3.  007 

Primary  schools  j  8,  792 

Total  j  12.  329 


"Whole  Increase. 

enroll-    Per  cent. 

ment. 


Decrease. 


.21 
3.  60 
3.02 
5.98 

7.  02 

8.  86 
13.  08 
15.  39 
19. 01 
23.  80 


100.  00 


3.  81 
24.  88 
71.31 


27 
407 
114 

683 
750 
1,080 
1.  510 
1,  987 
2, 162 
3,  260 


12, 280 


.22   

3.31  1  37 

3.37  j  

5. 56  54 

6.11  115 

8.80  13 

12. 30  103 

16.17   

17. 61  185 

26.55   

100. 00  507 


134 
2  927 
8,919 


3.  53 
23.81 
72.  63 


100.00       12,280  100.00 


37 
182 

288 


42 


32€ 


1 

12 
415 


15S 


Tablk  IV. — Showing  the  number  of  schools  of  each  grade  below  the  high  school  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  divisions. 


Division. 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Fourth 
grade. 

Fifth 
grade. 

Sixth 
grade. 

Seventh 
grade. 

Eighth 
grade. 

Total. 

. . . . '  17 

16 
15 
13 

11 
12 
11 

11 

9 

8 

5 

6 

3 

Eighth  A  

19 

6 

6 

4 

3 

71 

Eighth  B  

....j  18 

8 

A 

4 

2 

65 

Total  

54 

41 

31 

28 

19 

15 

11 

8 

216 

Table  V.  —Showing  the  absolute  and  relative  growth  of  tin  high  school  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  divisions  for  the  last  ten  gears. 


Years. 

Number 
enrolled  in 
all  grades, 
excluding 
normal 
school. 

Number 
enrolled  in 
the  high 
shool. 

Per  cent 
of  enroll- 
ment in  all 
grades,  ex- 
cluding nor- 
mal school. 

Teachers  in 
all  gi'ades. 
excluding 
normal- 
school 
teachers. 

T  1 

Teachers 
in  high 
school. 

Per  cent  of 
teachers  in 
high  school 
on  number 
of  teachers 
in  all  grades. 

excluding 
those  in  nor- 
mal school. 

X umber  of 
graduates 
ft  om  high 
school. 

1883-'81  

9, 167 

127 

1.4 

151 

4 

2.6 

13 

1881-'85  

9,598 

172 

1.8 

162 

4 

2.5 

28 

1885-'86  

10.138 

247 

2.1 

171 

6 

3.4 

33 

1886-'87  

10,  345 

276 

182 

• 

4.4 

39 

1887-'88  

11,  000 

361 

3.3 

188 

9 

4.8 

51 

1888-'89  

11. 130 

416 

3.7 

197 

11 

5.5 

67 

1889-'90  

11,398 

315 

3.0 

211 

12 

5.6 

41 

1890-'91  

12, 106 

376 

3.1 

226 

11 

6.1 

86 

1891-'92  

12, 253 

407 

3.3 

210 

7.0 

69 

1892-'93  

12,  303 

411 

3.6 

251 

2 

7.0 

90 
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Table  VI. — Showing  the  number  of  schools  of  each  grade  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
divisions,  two  of  which  occupy  one  room. 


• 

First 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

j.  iiirti 

grade. 

Total. 

14 
13 
15 

13 
10 
9 

1 

3 

28 
26 
24 

Total  



42 

32 

4 

78 

Table  VII. — Showing  the  number  of  school  buildings  and  schoolrooms  occupied  (owned 
and  rented)  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions  for  the  last  ten  years. 


Years. 


1883-  84 

1884-  '85 

1885-  '86 

1886-  87 

1887-  '88 


Buildings.  Booms. 

 !  r 


Buildings. 


IS 

<» 

nted. 

rned. 

nted. 

3 

Years. 

c 

nted. 

Is 

rned. 

t3 
PI 

3 

£■ 

~o 

? 

o 

03 

c 

M 

H 

O 

Ph 

±_ 

O 

P4 

H 

10 

2 

12 

95 

15 

110 

1888-  89  

13 

8 

21 

129 

27 

156 

10 

2 

12 

95 

15 

110 

1889-'90  

18 

4 

22 

156 

21 

177 

12 

4 

*16 

114 

17 

131 

1890-'91  

18 

4 

23 

166 

22 

190 

11 

4 

15 

112 

17 

129 

1891-'92   

21 

3 

24 

186 

21 

207 

13 

9 

22 

129 

28 

|157  | 

1892-'93  

t21 

2 

23 

$198 

§10 

208 

Koorns. 


*  Building  owned  by  first  six  divisions  given  up  at  end  of  the  school  year, 
t  Chamberlain  building  not  counted. 

*One  used  for  normal,  fourteen  for  high,  and  six  for  industrial  schools. 
§  Eight  rooms  for  industrial  schools. 

Number  of  grammar  and  primary  schools,  216. 

Table  VIII. — Showing  growth  of  the  schools  of  the  seventh  and  eigh  th  divisions  during  the 

last  twenty-six  years. 


Years. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Number 
of 

teachers. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

1867-  68  

41 

41 

2,300 

1868  '69  

52 

52 

3,000 

1869-70  

66 

63 

3,650 

1870  '71.---  

68 

66 

4,986 

1871  '72  

75 

78 

4,661 

1872-73  

76 

86 

5,188 

1873-74  

74 

87 

5*280  1 

1874-75  

75 

89 

5,489 

1875-76  

76 

90 

5,454 

1876-77  

79 

92 

5,954  ,' 

L877-78  

96 

109 

6,515 

1878-79  

108 

119 

7,731 

1879- "80  

117 

130 

8,080  j 

Years. 


1880-  81 

1881-  82 

1882-  '83 

1883-  '84 

1884-  '85 

1885-  86 

1886-  '87 

1887-  '88 

1888-  89 
1889,-'90 

1890-  '91 

1891-  '92 

1892-  93 


.Number 

of 
schools. 

Number 
of 

teachers. 

Number 

of 
pupils. 

121 

134 

8,164 

13*0 

143 

8,  303 

135 

147 

8,  735 

140 

154 

9,181 

149 

162 

9,  614 

161 

174 

10, 158 

168 

182 

10,365 

176 

191 

11,040 

186 

202 

11,170 

197 

216 

11,438 

214 

230 

12, 132 

224 

244 

12, 280 

229 

258 

12,329 
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Table  IX.— Showing  whole  grade  enrollment  of  pupils  by  sexes  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
divisions  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 


Whole  enrollment. 


Grade. 


.Normal  school. 
High  school  . . . 
Eighth  grade  . . 
Seventh  grade. 

Sixth  grade  

Fifth  grade 
Fourth  grade . . 
Third  grade  . . . 
Second  grade  . . 
First  grade  


Total  |  5,320 

SUMMARY, 


Normal  and  high  schools 

Grammar  schools  

Primarv  schools  


Total 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent. 

3 

23 

26 

0.  21 

117 

327 

444 

3.60 

163 

209 

372 

3.02 

323 

414 

737 

5.98 

379 

486 

865 

7.  02 

479 

614 

1, 093 

8.86 

•  707 

906 

1,613 

13.  08 

833 

1,  065 

1,898 

15.  39 

1,029 

1,318 

2,347 

19.  04 

1,287 

1,  647 

2,934 

23.80 

5,  320 

120 
1,344 
3,856 

7.  009 

350 
1,723 
4.  936 

12.  329 

470 
3,067 
8,  792 

100.  00 

3.81 
24.88 
71.31 

5,  320 

7,009 

12.  329 

100.  00 

List  of  schoolhouses  owned,  with  their  respective  locations  and  the  number  of  school  rooms 

in  each. 


Di- 
vis- 
ion. 


Name  of  building. 


Location  of  buildins 


I  Num- 
ber of 
rooms. 


High  school   M street,  between  First  street  and  New  Jersey  avenue  N  W . 

Sumner   Seventeenth  and  M  streets  NW  

Stevens  ,  Twenty-first  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  NW  

Magruder  i  M  street,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets  NW-.. 

Wormiey   Prospect  s'reet,  between  Thirty-third  aud  Thirty-fourth 

streets  NW. 

Briggs  „   Twenty-second  aud  E  streets  NW  

Garrison    Twelfth  street,  between  B,  and  S  streets   

7    Phillips   X  street,  between  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth 

streets  NW. 

8a    Garnet   U  street,  between  Vermont  avenue  and  Tenth  street  N W. 

8rt    John  F.  Cook  |  O  street,  between  Fourth  arm  Fifth  streets  NW  

8a    Banneker   Third  street,  between  K  and  L  streets  NW  

8a    Jones   First  and  L  streets  NW  

8a    Lovejoy   Twelfth  and  L  streets  XE  

8a    Slater  j  P  street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First  streets  NW  

8a  j  Logan   Third  and  G  streets  NE  

86    Lincoln   Second  and  C  streets  SE  

86    Randall   First  and  I  streets  SW  

86    Giddings   G  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets  SE  

86    Anthony  Bowen   Ninth  and  E  streets  SW    

86    Bell   First  street,  between  B  and  C  streets  SW  

x6     Ambush   L  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  SW  


Chamberlain  building  abandoned  as  unfit  for  us 


See  note  J  table  VII. 


ff 
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List  of  rented  schoolhouses,  with  their  respective  locations  and  the  number  of  rooms  in 

each. 


Di- 

• 

Num- 

vis- 

Name of  building. 

Location  of  building- 

ber  of 

ion. 

rooms. 

8a 
8a 

Miller  

Hi  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  NW  

8 
2 

917  P  street  HW  

SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Washington,  June  30, 1893. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
and  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  division  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  74  schools,  which  were 
increased  in  number,  yi  order  to  provide  accommodations  for  new  appli- 
cants, to  77,  distributed  in  grades  as  indicated  below: 


First  grade   17* 

Second  grade   16* 

Third  grade   11 

Fourth  grade   11 

Fifth  grade   8 

Sixth  grade   5 

Seventh  grade   6 

Eighth  grade   3 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  Garrison  building  forced 
the  adoption  of  half  time  for  one  third-grade  school.  This  was  a  step 
backward  and  one  which  all  retraced  with  reluctance. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  teacher  on  half  time  to  do  well  the 
work  laid  out  in  the  course  of  study.  The  half  session  does  away  with 
even  the  possibility  of  that  drill  in  the  work  which  is  so  indispensable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children,  to  a  clear  and  practical  comprehen- 
sion of  what  they  learn  and  which  prepares  them  for  advancement  to  a 
higher  grade;  consequently  a  hardship  is  entailed  upon  pupils  by 
forcing  those  who  are  not  unusually  bright  to  remain  in  the  grade  two 
years. 

Parents  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  disadvantage  to  their  children 
and  accept  accommodations  in  such  schools  with  reluctance. 

They  regard  the  half-day  school  as  a  thing  of  little  value  to  pupils 
above  the  first  grade,  as  children,  they  claim,  and  not  without  founda- 
tion, play  during  the  forenoon  and  become  too  tired  to  study  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  schools  may  soon  be  relieved 
of  this  particularly  annoying  embarrassment. 

STATISTICS. 


Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  -   4, 199 

Average  number  enrolled   3,  480 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance   3,  298 

Percentage  of  attendance   94.7 


Two  schools  taught  by  assistant  in  normal  school. 
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These  statistics  show  a  substantial  gain,  which  was  maintained  to 
the  end  of  the  term,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter. 
This  was  doubtless  due  to  three  causes,  namely: 

(1)  The  distribution  of  free  books  in  the  grades  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth,  inclusive. 

(2)  To  the  esteem  in  which  the  people  hold  the  schools. 

(3)  To  the  commendable  endeavors  of  the  teachers  to  render  school 
life  homelike  and  pleasant. 

A  strong  effort  is  constantly  making  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  by  reaching  parents  and  as  far  as  possible  make  them 
coworkers  in  the  training  and  management  of  their  children. 

We  keep  to  the  front  and  emphasize  the  fact,  so  often  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  intelligent  parent  can  under  no  circumstances  legitimately 
throw  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  education  of  his  children  upon 
the  teacher.  . 

The  parent  is  primarily  responsible  for  his  children,  while  the 
teacher  is  a  mere  agent,  appointed  by  the  state  to  assist  the  parent 
by  doing  that  part  of  the  work  which  the  government  controls  in  the 
schools. 

This  is  done,  not  to  lessen  tne  responsibility  of  the  teacher,  but  to 
increase  her  power  and  influence  with  both  parents  and  pupils. 

The  teacher  should, under  ordinary  circumstances,  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  parents  of  her  pupils  and  take  an  interest  in  their  affairs 
and  thus  extend  her  influence  into  the  homes  of  those  whose  minds  she 
is  training. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  schools  is  excellent  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
source  of  pride  and  gratification.  It  is  the  result  of  persistent  insist- 
ence on  the  proper  observance  of  those  rules  that  govern  good  society. 
Pupils  are  made  to  realize  that  their  standing  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
community  as  well  depends  wholly  upon  their  conduct.  The  rules  of 
good  behavior  are  taught  and  any  infraction  of  them  is  certain  to  be 
noticed  by  the  teachers  and  promptly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
infringer,  who  usually  yields  without  question  or  resentment  to  the 
gentle  but  firm  method  of  reproof.  He  is  thus  taught  that  the  measure 
of  a  man's  manhood  and  worth  in  a  community  is  his  self-control,  his 
self-respect,  and  his  willingness  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  law — 
moral,  civil,  and  social. 

This  method,  except  in  extreme  cases,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  rod 
with  its  brutalizing  effect  and  by  its  results  has  shown  that  right 
sentiments  may  not  only  be  inculcated  in  children,  but  they  may,  by 
the  warm,  benevolent  influence  of  sympathy,  founded  on  love  to  God 
and  the  elevation  of  man,  be  stimulated  and  nurtured  into  a  noble, 
generous  character.  The  schools  are  indebted  to  parents  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  wise  and  cheerful  cooperation  which  they  so  generally 
and  readily  accorded  the  teachers. 
3L3A  10 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 

The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  joined  in  an  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful advance  all  along  the  line  of  work. 

The  arithmetic  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
was  especially  good,  surpassing  the  work  of  previous  years.  Gram- 
mar and  composition  work  was  an  improvement  on  the  work  of  last 
year;  yet  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be  when  we  consider  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  it.  In  grammar  the  teachers  seemed  uncertain  as  to 
just  what  was  required  of  them,  consequently  there  was  often  seen  in 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  a  vagueness  and  a  want  of  definiteness 
which  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  learner  instead  of  promoting 
it.  To  be  successful  in  teaching  any  subject,  the  teacher  must  know 
clearly : 

(1)  The  object  to  which  she  is  expected  to  lead  her  pupils. 

(2)  She  should  then  divide  the  way  leading  to  the  object  into  easy 
and  orderly  arranged  steps,  which  the  class  will  make  with  delight. 

The  road  to  success  in  teaching,  as  in  everything  else,  is  continuity 
of  thought  and  action  along  well-defined  lines  of  purpose. 

HISTORY. 

History  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  thought  and  effort  among  the  teachers  early  in  the  year. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  soon  inspired  the  pupils,  and  led  them 
to  pursue  with  delight  this  hitherto  much  abominated  study.  It  was 
■demonstrated  that  children  take  great  pleasure  in  studying  about  the 
men  who  thought  and  acted  ahead  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  story  of  Columbus  was  made  so  interesting  for  the  children  that 
they  read  it,  talked  about  it,  and  wrote  about  it  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  if  it  were  the  story  of  Eobinson  Crusoe.  With  real  gratifica- 
tion they  compared  Columbus  as  a  man  and  the  motives  which 
prompted  him  with  De  Soto,  and  the  incentives  which  actuated  him 
in  his  campaign  of  greed  and  selfish  conquest  which  ended  in  his  death. 

Men,  their  motives,  what  they  did,  and  its  effect  upon  mankind,  are 
topics  which,  when  presented  to  children  at  the  proper  age,  and  in 
connection  with  things  about  which  they  already  know  something  by  • 
actual  experience,  will  arouse  them  to  a  cheerful  investigation  whose 
results  are  often  surprising. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grade  schools,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  in  each  grade,  the  progress  in  geography  was  commendable. 
In  the  fourth  grade  the  work  was  entirely  new  to  the  teachers  and 
therefore  most  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  they  received 
f  rom  grade  meeting,. were  a  little  slow  in  taking  hold  of  the  work.  No 
trouble  is  anticipated  another  year,  as  all  have  had  ample  experience 
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in  the  work.  In  the  sixth  grade  maps  of  the  countries,  and  sections 
studied,  were  developed  step  by  step  on  the  blackboards  as  the  class 
advanced  with  the  study.  Important  commercial,  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  educational  centers  were  located  on  these  maps  and  the 
reason  for  their  location  given. 

When  possible  to  obtain  them  (and  very  little  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  all  of  them),  specimens  of  every  article  produced  in 
the  countries  represented  by  the  maps  were  brought  in  by  the  pupils 
and  mounted  on  cardboard,  thus  making  complete  product  charts, 
which  were  not  only  instructive  but  ornamental. 

These  charts,  when  completed,  were  compared  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  the  products  of  the  different 
countries.  The  maps  and  charts  were  kept  hanging  on  the  walls  for 
easy  and  frequent  reference  by  the  pupils,  who  gained  a  familiarity 
with  them  that  could  hardly  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  other  .methods. 
The  leading  facts  of  history  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
political  geography  of  each  country;  as  geography  is  considered  one 
of  the  eyes  of  history,  so  history  must  be  regarded  as  the  life  of  politi- 
cal geography. 

READING. 

The  subject  of  reading,  as  I  took  occasion  to  report  two  years  ago,  is 
not  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  There  is  a  want  of 
smooth,  ready,  and  intelligent  expression  among  our  pupils  which  the 
teachers  have  thus  far  failed  to  supply.  The  remedy  for  this  fault  is  to 
be  found  in  persistent  and  thorough  drill  in  vocal  reading.  Of  this 
fact  the  teachers  are  becoming  satisfied,  and  there  is  evident  among 
them  a  zealous  determination  to  apply  the  remedy. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  general  condition  of  the  buildings  is  poor.  The  Sumner  and 
Stevens  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  condition  of  the  walls  of 
these  buildings  is  dingy,  soiled,  and  far  from  sanable. 

Nothing  has  been  done  for  them  for  the  past  nine  or  ten  years. 

They  need  kalsominihg.  Many  of  the  floors,  especially  in  the  old 
rooms  at  the  Stevens,  are  so  thinly  worn  as  to  be  unsafe. 

The  yards  at  the  Stevens  are  not  only  entirely  too  small  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  pupils,  but  they  are  in  rainy 
weather  converted  into  pools  of  water  through  which  pupils  are  com- 
pelled to  wade. 

Parents  last  winter  complained  to  the  honorable  Commissioners  of 
these  yards,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  them. 

The  occupancy  of  the  playrooms  in  this  building  for  school  purposes 
is  a  mistake,  as  it  leaves  no  shelter  whatever  for  boys  during  inclement 
weather. 

The  Garrison  is  still  without  a  fence  and  practically  without  inside 
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shutters  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
during  study.  This  is  a  serious  matter  and  should  be  attended  to  at 
once. 

JANITORS. 

A  sense  of  justice  constrains  me  to  say  here,  that  with  two  excep- 
tions the  janitors  have  been  patient  and  faithful  in  the  thorough  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  A  more  painstaking  and  courteous  set  of  men 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  found. 

The  remedy  for  the  unpleasant  conditions  complained  of  by  the 
inspectors  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  janitor. 

TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  deserve  words  of  high  commendation  for  the  manner 
in, which  they  did  the  work.  .  „ 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  a  spirit 
of  pull-all-together,  have  been  stamped  upon  every  effort.  Every  call 
and  every  suggestion  from  me  found  a  ready  and  hearty  response 
which  rendered  my  work  exceptionally  pleasant. 

Death  again  cast  the  cloud  of  sorrow  over  us  by  taking  from  our 
ranks  a  highly  esteemed  and  conscientious  teacher,  Miss  L.  T.  Jones, 
who  had  for  years  endeared  herself  to  the  hearts  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity by  her  high  Christian  character  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  work 
which  was  ever  uppermost  in  her  heart.  Notwithstanding  the  admoni- 
tion of  her  physician  and  the  solicitation  of  friends  she  continued  at 
her  post  of  duty  in  the  schools  until  exhaustion  rendered  her  power- 
less of  speech. 

She  fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith  to  the  end. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
Hon.  B.  K.  Bruce,  trustee,  and  to  yourself  for  the  interest  which  you 
have  manifested  in  the  work  and  for  the  consideration  which  you  have 
at  all  times  shown  me. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  P.  Montgomery, 

Super v is ing  Princ ipa 1. 

G.  F.  T.  Cook,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 
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EIGHTH  DIVISION  (A). 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1893. 
Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  the  following-  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools  of  division  8A  for  the  year  1892-,93. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS.  ' 


First  grade   19 

Second  grade   15 

Third  grade   12 

Fourth  grade   9 

Fifth  grade   6 

Sixth  grade   6 

Seventh  grade   4 

Eighth  grade   3 

Total   74 


These  74  schools  are  taught  by  73  teachers  in  7  buildings  owned  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  1  rented  building.  Of  these  74  schools 
9  of  the  second  grade  and  3  of  the  third  were  on  half  time.  The  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  the  grades  above  the  second  calls  for  more  time 
than  is  had  during  a  half  day.  Two  of  these  schools  were  taught  in  the 
basement  rooms  at  the  John  F.  Cook  school  building — rooms  wholly 
unfit  by  reason  of  light  and  ventilation.  Here  I  am  compelled  to  re- 
peat what  has  been  before  said,  that  the  health  of  pupils  and  teacher 
must  suffer  under  these  conditions.  On  dark  and  dreary  days,  and  we 
have  many,  in  one  of  these  rooms  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  work 
requiring  eyesight.  The  wisdom  of  erecting  a  new  school  building  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Logan,  corner  Third  and  G-  streets  NE., 
was  seen  when  it  was  rapidly  filled.  The  completion  and  occupancy  of 
that  school  in  October  relieved  the  congested  condition  of  Banneker, 
Jones,  Lovejoy,  and  Lincoln. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  seven  owned  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  one  rented 
on  P  street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  NW.  The  heating 
apparatus  at  the  John  F.  Cook  and  Banneker  is  inadequate,  either 
through  defective  arrangement  or  worn  out  condition — most  likely  the 
latter.  The  intensely  cold  weather  caused  the  closing  of  several  schools 
is  these  buildings  during  the  winter. 

The  closets  of  the  Banneker  were  repaired  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  and  are  now  in  good  condition. 

Permit  me  again  to  direct  attention  to  needed  repairs  in  and  upon 
the  buildings  generally.  Paint,  oil,  kalsomine,  blackboard  slating,  and 
window  cords  are  greatly  needed.  Environment  promotes  health, 
developes  the  body,  cultivates  the  mind  and  heart,  and  fosters  the 
aesthetic  taste;  surely  then  the  places  where  our  children  spend  six 
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hours  a  day  for  ten  months  should  be  such  as  to  subserve  these  impor- 
tant ends.  A  little  painting  was  done  at  the  Lovejoy,  on  the  inside, 
but  the  loose  and  rickety  condition  of  the  windows  make  it  difficult  to 
teach  successfully  and  comfortably.  A  magnificent  iron  fence  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  Garnet  school  and  the  yard  sodded,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  scorched,  volcanic  aspect  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  Taking 
the  division  as  a  whole  truth  leads  me  to  say  that  repairs  to  buildings 
have  been  sporadic,  few  and  far  between. 

CARE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

As  a  rule  the  janitors  have  done  their  work  well.  Some  dissatisfac- 
tion was  found  in  regard  to  the  Jones  school,  but  a  change  of  janitors 
in  January  remedied  the  complaints.  During  the  inspection  of  these 
school  buildings  by  parties  authorized  by  the  Commissioners  no  very 
serious  defects  were  revealed. 

The  responsibilities  resting  upon  a  janitor  demand  that  he  be  a  man 
of  good,  sound  judgment,  full  of  tact,  for  his  duties  are  various;  deal- 
ing with  children  on  the  play  grounds  and  in  the  play  rooms,  he  exer- 
cises some  of  the  functions  of  a  teacher;  looking  after  fuel  and  sup- 
plies, and  having  in  his  keeping  all  the  books  and  other  articles  used 
to  run  a  whole  school  building.  In  view  of  this  great  responsibility 
good  men  are  needed,  and  such  only  can  be  secured  and  retained  by 
giving  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  position. 

ATTENDANCE. 

In  this  item  very  great  fluctuations  are  noticeable,  due  to  various 
causes.  The  largest  attendance  during  the  year  occurred  in  the  month 
of  October,  the  smallest  in  the  month  of  September.  A  few  schools  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  measles. 

Among  the  various  causes  of  irregularity  in  attendance  may  be 
mentioned  poverty,  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  parents  of  the 
value  of  school  time,  and  the  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
hold  pupils  in  school.  The  second  cause  may  be  reached  by  discussions 
in  parents' or  public  meetings;  the  third  can  be  reached  by  friendly 
conference  between  the  teacher  and  the  proper  officer. 

There  were  several  schools  in  the  division  whose  numbers  ran 
extremely  low,  simply,  in  my  judgment,  because  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  The  shortness  of  school  life  makes  it  imperative  that 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  be  lost. 

The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  reached  1,238,  a  very  low  figure 
considering  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  many  of  the 
children  live.  Left  alone  by  father  and  mother,  who  are  early  forced 
to  go  to  their  daily  work,  the  little  ones  must  often  get  their  own 
breakfast.  And,  too,  many  of  the  school  children  have  work  to  do  for 
parties  before  going  to  school,  and  are  frequently  detained.  Where 
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the  teacher  is  careless  and  often  herself  tardy  the  tardiness  of  a  school 
or  school  building  rnns  high. 

The  free  books  have  materially  helped  to  swell  the  attendance.  To 
no  class  of  our  citizens  does  such  help  come  with  greater  benefit  than 
to  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  public  schools. 

TRUANCY. 

This  is  an  evil  of  no  small  proportions  in  this  community.  This  Dis- 
trict, like  others,  has  within  its  boundaries  many  who  are  truants  from 
school,  as  well  as  many  hundreds  who  might  be  gathered  within  the 
walls  of  the  schoolhouse,  Avere  proper  steps  taken  by  the  proper 
authorities.  In  a  former  report  I  suggested  that  a  school  be  desig- 
nated where  the  truants  and  incorrigibles  might  be  trained  under  a 
teacher  having  special  fitness.  Allowed  to  roam  the  streets,  they  do- 
but  swell  the  criminal  class.  Here  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  A  little  vigilance  and  expense  used  in  detecting  and 
punishing  crime,  applied  to  the  purpose  of  saving  the  young  of  the  city 
from  degenerating  into  criminals,  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  city 
and  the  generation  yet  to  come. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  ORDER. 

Better  teachers,  better  methods,  better  cooperation  from  par  ents 
have  all  tended  to  render  the  matter  of  discipline  less  onerous,  and 
thus  more  time  is  left  for  the  imparting  of  instruction.  The  small 
number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  (21)  and  suspensions  (26) 
shows  that  we  are  on  the  upgrade  in  this  most  important  feature  of 
school  life. 

The  presence  of  a  piano  in  most  of  the  buildings  has  made  school 
life  a  joy.  The  beneficial  effect  of  music  is  seen  in  passing  in  and  outr 
order  being  preserved  and  time  saved.  With  but  few  exceptions  the 
rule  of  love  and  sympathy  actuates  the  teachers.  That  teacher  who* 
beautifies  the  schoolroom,  who  cultivates  softness  and  purity  of  tone*, 
who  is  ever  courteous,  kind,  and  considerate  in  intercourse  with  pupilsy 
has  the  maximum  of  good  order  and  discipline  with  the  minimum  of 
effort.  Patience,  long  suffering,  and  sympathy  are  doubly  required  in 
our  teachers,  because  of  the  adverse  and  unfavorable  conditions  sur- 
rounding many  of  the  children.  Ill-housed,  ill-fed,  ill-treated,  ill-caredl 
for,  too  often  forced  to  look  out  for  themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that 
control  becomes  difficult  at  times.  Where  little  is  given  to  the  pupil 
much  will  be  required  of  the  teacher. 

MEETINGS. 

PEDAGOGICAL. 

Eealizing  the  necessity  of  growth  along  professional  lines,  and 
recognizing  the  demand  for  higher,  deeper,  and  broader  scholarship 
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among  the  teachers,  the  supervising  principal  organized  during  the 
year  a  series  of  meetings,  which  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  were  called 
pedagogical.  The  object  was  to  become  cognizant  of  and  conversant 
with  the  principles  upon  which  right  instruction  is  based.  At  the 
outset,  only  the  principals  of  the  seven  buildings  were  called  together 
that  Ave  might  properly  organize  and  get  under  way.  The  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  principals  bespoke  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and 
soon  the  whole  corps  Avas  invited  to  join  in  the  discussions  and  delib- 
erations. Each  performed  the  part  assigned  him  with  an  earnestness 
and  zeal  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  at  the  inception. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  reading  and  research  along  professional 
lines,  the  teachers  magnified  their  calling,  regarding  it  a  sacred  public 
trust.  The  one  thing  aboAre  all  others,  the  unum  necessarium,  is  the 
creation  of  a  conscientious  desire  to  discharge  to  the  fullest  extent 
every  duty  connected  with  the  teacher's  office.  With  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  the  end  to  be  achieved,  and  the  means  to  be  employed,  the 
teachers  evidenced  a  preparation  for  their  work  quite  unxn  ecedented. 
Progress  in  teaching  is  secured  and  sustained  only  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  education  to  the  daily  work  of  the  schoolroom. 
It  was  shown  that  the  full,  complete  mastery  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  would  put  in  possession  of  the  teachers  a  power  unfelt  and 
unwielded  to  its  fullest  extent  heretofore.  That  they  should  be  greater 
than  the  text-book;  that  their  province  is  to  illustrate  and  clarify;  that 
they  should  arouse  and  incite  the  mind  to  activity,  rather  than  pour 
into  a  passive  one,  Avere  emphasized  again  and  again  during  these 
meetings.  The  local  trustee  showed  his  interest  by  his  presence  at 
these  meetings. 

(iHADE. 

As  usual  the  teachers  met  in  what  are  termed  grade  meetings  or 
teachers' institutes  during  the  session.  These  were  conducted  by  the 
supervisor.  The  numerous  and  important  changes  in  the  curriculum  of 
these  schools  were  noted  in  meetings  at  the  A  ery  commencement  of  the 
year.  From  his  constant  and  close  inspection  of  the  schools,  the  super- 
visor is  able  to  offer  at  times  aid  helpful  and  suggestive  to  the  teachers. 
His  highest  duty  is  to  see  that  the  good  in  one  school  is  transplanted 
into  all.  In  the  exemplification  of  lessons  the  best  modern  methods 
were  used.  The  most  important  subjects  in  the  course  of  study,  were 
discussed  in  these  meetings,  and  often  the  teachers  of  a  grade  were 
summoned  to  visit  a  school  Avhere  the  work  was  done  by  a  regular 
teacher  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  her  daily  duty. 

Especial  stress  was  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  reading  in  all  grades, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  proper  comprehension  and  mas- 
tery of  the  principal  sounds  in  the  language  were  shown  to  be  the  only 
means  of  enabling  the  learner  to  advance  alone,  for  he  then  possesses 
a  key  to  unlock  the  difficulties  met  in  new  and  strong  words.  He  will 
not  stand  mute  before  a  new  word,  but  will  try  to  make  it  out  for  hinr 
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self  and  by  himself.  Iu  t lie  highest  grades  it  was  required  that  they 
should  teach  (1)  the  mastery  of  the  words.  (2)  the  comprehension  of  the 
thoughts  embodied.  (3)  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  by  reading  the 
sentences.  Figures  of  speech  and  graces  of  diction  were  to  be  noted 
thus  creating  a  literary  taste  and  appreciation  of  the  authors  who  have 
rendered  our  language  glorious. 

PUBLIC. 

The  beneficial  results  of  such  meetings  are  unquestioned  and 
acknowledged  by  all.  They  are  usually  held  in  some  church  edifice  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school.  The  interest  of  the  people  in  their  schools 
is  increased  and  their  willing  cooperation  secured.  Topics  of  vital 
interest  to  parents  are  discussed,  and  ways  and  means  considered 
whereby  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  furthered.  I  deem 
it  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  those  whose  children  are  committed  to  our 
care  to  confer  with  them  on  the  best  means  of  rearing  the  young,  mor- 
ally, physically,  aud  mentally.  An  earnest,  intelligent,  whole-souled, 
sympathetic  woman  in  the  teacher's  chair  can  render  an  inestimable 
service  to  the  mothers  in  regard  to  their  girls,  by  holding  conferences 
with  them  alone.  From  the  mothers,  she,  too.  can  gain  some  points  in 
the  care  and  management  of  children.  We  hope  to  hold  many  public 
meetings  throughout  the  District  during  the  ensuing  year. 

IX  THE  SCHOOLROOMS. 

•'By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  It  is  only  in  the  schools 
chemselves  that  results  of  a  system  and  methods  are  to  be  determined. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  very  excellent  work  accomplished  in 
the  first  or  lowest  primary  grade,  in  seeing,  thinking,  and  expressing 
thought,  both  orally  and  with  pencil.  But  in  all  candor  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  my  opinion,  there  often  appears  a  falling  back  in  the  other 
grades.  You  ask  why  ?  Perchance  the  acquisitions  made  during  the 
first  year  are  not  fully  and  firmly  held,  because  of  lack  of  thorough  and 
intelligent  drill.  Teachers  complain  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
course  of  study,  saying  that  it  is  jammed  so  full  of  subjects  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  thorough  work.  My  only  reply  has  been  teach  essen- 
tials only,  waste  no  time  and  strength  on  things  valueless,  practically 
or  educationally :  then  drive  home  by  persistent  and  intelligent  drill 
what  you  have  taught. 

The  want  of  proper  concepts,  crowding  the  abstract  too  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  concrete,  failure  of  teachers  to  show  the  connection 
between  the  new  and  the  old.  may  be  assigned  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  unsatisfactory  results  in  all  grades. 

The  immaturity  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  makes  it  difficult  tor  him  to 
grasp  principles  and  relations.  I  believe  that  there  are  some  thing-  in 
the  teaching  of  a  subject  that  the  teacher  should  carefully  shun  in  the 
first  lessons,  and  present  them  only  after  the  way  has  been  properly 
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paved.  Here,  then,  is  urgent  need  of  an  intelligent  jjerson  at  the 
teacher's  desk. 

That  the  intelligent  and  interesting  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects 
have  had  a  telling  effect  upon  the  schools  is  evident  to  anyone  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  their  history,  and  I  need  not  specify. 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Very  acceptable  and  profitable  work  was  done  in  this  department. 
There  is  no  longer  doubt  as  to  its  permanent  character  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools.  Manual  training  has  come  to  stay,  and, 
rightly  viewed  and  conducted,  will  open  up  avenues  of  employment  to 
our  pupils.  The  shops  at  the  Miller  building  were  skillfully  managed, 
and  the  results  achieved  were  highly  creditable  to  the  instructors.  The 
regular  teachers  cooperated  fully  with  these  special  teachers,  and  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  attendance. 

There  is  generally  ready  and  steady  demand  for  trained  hands,  and 
the  remuneration  reasonably  sure.  Trained  to  do  with  their  heads  and 
hands,  the  young  boys  and  girls  will  possess  more  power  to  seize  the 
fleeting  opportunity  that  may  come. 

The  training  to  habits  of  order,  diligence,  and  carefulness  is  worth 
much  to  the  present  generation ;  but,  above  all,  they  learn  to  respect 
labor. 

The  sewing  was  a  valuable  feature  of  this  class  of  work,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  exhibits  in  the  various  schools  and  in  the  dressmaking 
room  at  the  John  F.  Cook  school  building.  The  ability  to  take  a  stitch 
in  time  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  other  acquirements  of. 
the  girls. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

This  part  of  the  school  work  has  my  hearty  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement, for  it  helps  discipline.  We  have  not  mere  movement  without 
will  and  attention,  but  both  will  and  attention  are  called  into  play. 
The  object  is  not  wholly  recreation ;  hence  there  can  be  no  well-grounded 
objection  to  enlisting  will  and  attention.  The  movements  tend  to 
develop  a  symmetrical  form,  contributing,  to  ease  and  grace  of  carriage. 
No  exercise  should  be  given  which  might  work  injury.  Those  who 
may  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  unable  to  take  the  exercises  should  be 
sought  out  and  willingly  excused. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  supervisor  gave  tests  in  spelling, 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  language,  algebra,  and  history.  Quite  favor- 
able results  were  seen,  but  great  differences  were  observed  in  spelling 
in  schools  of  the  same  grade. 

More  uniformity  was  noted  in  the  other  studies.  These  examinations 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  regular  yearly  promotions  of  pupils,  but 
were  given  merely  as  tests  and  suggestions.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  teacher  to  have  the  results  of  their  labor  tested  by  some  one 
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who  can  prepare  a  set  of  questions  most  fair  to  all  because  be  knows 
all  schools.  The  examination  was  also  a  reminder  to  the  teachers  that 
the  various  subjects  pursued  should  be  subjected  to  a  written  exami- 
nation during  the  year.  The  abolition  of  the  written  examinations  at 
the  close  of  the  session  impressed  some  with  the  idea  that  at  no  time 
during  the  year  should  such  tests  be  given,  not  even  by  the  teacher. 

THE  CORPS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Methods,  courses  of  study,  suggestions  from  the  superintendent  and 
supervisor,  all  the  paraphernalia  of  school,  are  nothing  unless  the 
teacher's  office  is  filled  by  persons  who  keep  steadily  in  view  the  object 
sought.  Whatever  of  progress  and  success  that  has  been  won  during 
the  year  is  due  to  that  earnest  body  of  teachers  who  have  labored  in 
the  schools.  The  constant  aim  has  been  to  impress  them  with  the  fact 
that  individual  power  is  the  essential  element  in  the  conduct  of  a 
school.  By  becoming  masters  of  principles  they  are  not  apt  to  remain 
the  slaves  of  methods. 

Their  devotion  and  enthusiasm  are  worthy  of  highest  commendation. 
My  sincere  thanks  are  due  them  for  uniform  courtesy  and  willing  co- 
operation in  accomplishing  the  work  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  trustees  and 
yourself  for  cordial  support. 
Very  respectfully, 

AY.  S.  Montgomery, 

Supervising  Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION  (B). 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  this  division  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

There  were  64  teachers  on  the  roll  during  the  year,  one  of  whom 
taught  two  schools. 

There  were  65  schools,  of  which  24  were  half-day.  schools,  located  in 
the  six  buildings  according  to  the  following  table: 


Buildings. 

Grades. 

Xo.  of 

Eighth. 

Seventh. 

Sixth. 

Fifth.  Fourth. 

Third. 

Second. 

First. 

schools. 

Lincoln  

] 

1 

1 

r 

2 

2 

2 

3 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

Randall  

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

13 

; 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Bell  

1 

i 

1 

2 

2 

4 

11 

Ambush  

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

Total  

2 

4 

4 

5 

8 

11 

13 

18 

65 
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CONDITION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  Giddings  and  Ambusli  schools  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Randall  is  in  as  good  condition  as  can  be  expected  from  its  surround- 
ings. Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  few  pavements  in  the  streets 
surrounding  this  school,  it  is  remarkably  well  kept.  The  Bowen  is  in 
a,  dilapidated  condition  and  is  very  difficult  to  heat  in  cold  weather. 
Last  winter  there  were  several  days  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
temperature  above  60°,  and  much  suffering  among  the  pupils  was  the 
result. 

I  have  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the  water-closets  of  the  Ran- 
dall and  Bowen  schools.  No  attention  whatever  has  been  paid  to  them, 
although  I  have  for  the  past  two  years  reported  their  condition,  and 
urged  that  they  be  put  in  proper  order.  I  have  asked  that  something 
be  done  "  to  protect  the  pupils  of  those  buildings  against  the  baneful 
influences  attendant  upon  the  use  of  closets  without  partitions  or  screens 
of  any  kind.  This  evil  is  too  glaring  to  be  longer  overlooked,  and 
demands  immediate  attention.  We  can  not  teach  purity  of  thought  and 
action  amid  such  surroundings." 

The  Lincoln  school  is  one  of  the  best  cared  for  buildings  in  the  divi- 
sion. Every  nook  and  corner  is  clean  and  the  closets  are  kept  in  fit 
condition  for  use  by  anybody  at  any  time.  The  condition  of  the  Bell 
school  has  always  been  notoriously  unsanitary.  It  is  situated  in  alow 
section  below  the  grade,  and  over,  or  nearly  over,  the  old  Tiber  creek. 
Its  walls  are  damp  six  months  of  the  year.  The  basement  is  subject  to 
overflow,  and  the  stench  from  the  water-closets  has  compelled  me  to 
close  the  building  on  two  occasions. 

From  a  personal  inspection  of  the  closets  made  with  the  assistant 
building  inspector,  I  found  that  there  was  no  concrete  under  the 
closets  and  the  water  from  them  stood  in  puddles  under  it  and  the 
wooden  frame  work  of  the  closet  platform  was  found  water  logged  with 
urine  and  surface  water.  This  condition  of  the  closet  was  the  cause 
of  the  contaminated  air  that  pervaded  the  building.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  the  Bell  school  been  in  good  sanitary  condition, 
or  even  in  fit  condition  to  house  the  six  hundred  children  who  attend 
school  there.  The  automatic  pumps  put  in  to  correct  the  dampness 
have  not  entirely  corrected  it.  There  is  one  remedy  and  only  one, 
namely:  to  raise  the  building  and  make  the  basement  on  a  level  with 
the  street  as  the  Randall  building  is  built. 

FREE  BOOKS. 

The  free-book  system  is  a  great  boon  to  the  parents  of  our  children. 
Many  of  them  have  several  children  in  school  and  the  annual  purchase 
of  books  for  them  has  been  a  great  hardship.  Our  books  have  been 
handled  with  much  care  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  found  in  a 
very  creditable  condition.    We  have  not  encouraged  the  practice  of 
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allowing-  the  pupils  to  take  the  books  Lome,  believing  that  in  the  in- 
discriminate handling-  by  other  pupils  there  might  he  some  danger  of 
infection  by  contagious  diseases.  The  extension  of  the  system  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  very  materially  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools. 

parents'  days. 

We  have  sought  this  year  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation  between 
the  teachers  and  the  parents.  Our  -  Parents'  Days"  have  contributed 
no  small  share  to  this  result. 

These  were  days  set  apart  in  each  building  when  the  parents  were 
specially  invited  to  visit  the  school.  A  display  was  made  of  the  chil- 
dren's work  in  writing,  composition,  map  drawing  and  molding.  The 
teachers  from  the  other  buildings  were  given  a  continuous  session  to 
attend,  and  inspect  and  compare  work.  The  parents,  who  always 
attended  in  large  numbers,  were  invariably  pleased  with  the  work  of 
their  children.  Each  parent  sought  out  his  own  child's  work,  and  the 
children  were  encouraged  by  the  interest  shown. 

Altogether,  these  -Parents'  Days''  were  the  means  of  arousing- 
teachers,  to  greater  efforts,  encouraging  and  enthusing  the  children 
and  developing  and  cementing  a  closer  union  between  the  parents  and 
our  schools. 

GEADE  meetings. 

In  the  effort  to  improve  the  schools  of  this  division,  nothing  has  seemed 
to  me  so  efficacious  as  our  grade  meetings,  of  which  we  have  held  a 
great  many.  By  means  of  these  meetings  the  work  has  been  unified, 
the  weak  places  built  up,  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  secure  and  main- 
tain a  more  comprehensive  control  and  direction  of  the  work.  My  grade 
meetings  have  been  devoted  to  securing  the  fullest  understanding  of 
the  course  of  sttfdy  and  its  development  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  science  of  education.  The  two  essentials  necessary  to  good  teach- 
ing-knowledge of  the  subject  taught,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  proper 
development  of  the  child's  mind,  have  been  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
grade  meetings. 

That  these  meetings  have  been  moderately  successful,  was  shown  in 
the  great  improvement  made  during  the  year  in  the  kind  and  quality 
of  instruction  given  by  our  teachers.  Too  much  attention  can  scarcely 
be  paid  to  having  our  teachers  know  what  they  should  teach.  There 
should  be  the  largest  possible  conception  of  our  course  of  study. 
When  to  this  knowledge  is  added  those  psychological  principles  of 
mental  activity  and  mental  development  that  are  called  into  play  in 
the  child's  education,  the  methods  of  teaching  will  be  evolved  from  the 
occasion.  Such  grade  meetings  can  but  be  productive  of  good,  and  I 
have  greatly  relied  upon  them,  and  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  improvement  that  I  have  noticed  in  my  division. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  adoption  of  a  new  course  of  study  this  year  added  a  great  deal 
to  our  work.  We  did  not  get  it  until  late  in  the  year,  and  the  many 
changes  in  the  grade  work,  particularly  the  geography  and  language, 
made  it  a  little  difficult  to  catch  up  the  work. 

We  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  language,  using 
animals,  plants,  pictures,  and  other  objects  to  develop  the  thought  and 
expression  of  the  child.  The  language  has  been  corrected  and 
expanded;  synonymous  words  and  equivalent  expressions  taught. 
The  broadening  of  the  child's  vocabulary  has  been  progressively  accom- 
plished, and  he  has  been  required  to  make  correct  written  composition. 
In  the  lower  grades  a  short  composition  was  written  each  day.  The 
intermediate  grade  wrote  two  or  three  a  week,  and  the  higher  grades 
followed  the  work  in  composition  outlined  for  them. 

READING. 

The  reading  was  not  so  good  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  We  have 
aimed  to  teach  them  to  read  so  as  to  comprehend  the  thought.  Cor- 
rect enunciation  and  pronunciation  have  been  insisted  on,  and  a  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  these. 

PHONICS. 

We  have  taught  phonics  in  each  grade,  and  the  effect  in  the  enuncia- 
tion and  the  power  to  pronounce  correctly  has  been  manifest  every- 
where. !STo  pupil  is  told  how  to  pronounce  a  word.  Instead  he  is 
required  to  put  the  proper  diacritical  marks  over  the  letters  and  solve 
the  problem  for  himself. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  for  a  time  was  a  stumbling  block  to  the  fourth-grade 
teachers,  but  the  teachers  themselves  in  a  body  first,  and  afterwards 
with  their  individual  schools,  visited  and  studied  the  hills  of  Anacostia 
and  removed  many  of  the  difficulties  they  had  encountered,  and  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  success  was  attained  by  them. 

The  geography  of  the  other  grades  developed  a  comparative  study 
of  other  countries,  peoples,  and  customs  with  our  own.  The  museums 
were  visited,  books  and  pictures  freely  consulted,  and  many  charts 
illustrating  the  various  topics  studied  were  made  by  the  children. 

HISTORY. 

The  same  general  course  was  followed  in  teaching  the  history,  and 
both  these  studies  taught  together  largely  have  been  made  more  and 
more  interesting  by  arousing  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  chil- 
dren. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Our  arithmetic  teaching  has  not  been  satisfactory.  There  is  so  much 
of  the  unnecessary,  so  many  forms  and  formulas,  so  much  that  is 
impractical  and  useless  in  our  arithmetics  and  arithmetic  teaching  that 
the  children  are  beclouded  and  overwhelmed  and  the  teachers  often- 
times so  bewildered  by  the  confusion  of  stuff  that  is  found  in  our  text- 
books that  they  find  themselves  practically  powerless  to  develop  cor- 
rectly the  principles  of  the  subject.  The  teaching  should  be  directed 
to  the  preparation  of  the  children  for  the  everyday  affairs  of  life. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  year  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  book  in 
arithmetic  Hook  forward  to  better  and  more  successful  teaching. 

HYGIENE. 

I  have  beetn  much  gratified  at  the  improvement  noticed  in  the  teach- 
ing of  hygiene  and  physiology.  The  subject  in  most  schools  has  been 
developed  objectively.  Specimens  of  bones,  muscles,  lungs,  and  other 
organs  have  been  obtained  and  studied. 

ALGEBRA. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  algebra  should  be  taken  out  of  the  eighth 
grade  course.  There  is  not  time  to  develop  the  subject  fully  enough  to 
be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  many  pupils  who  leave  school  in  the 
eighth  grade,  and  the  time  spent  in  teaching  algebra  might  much  more 
profitably  be  spent  on  other  subjects,  and  the  algebra  left  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  High  School,  where  it  appears  to  me  to  properly  belong. 

WRITING. 

I  report  to  you  this  year  nothing  with  more  pleasure  than  I  do  the 
great  improvement  in  penmanship.  There  has  been  a  most  marked 
improvement  in  all  grades.  We  have  insisted  on  correct  position  and 
penholding,  which  makes  the  results  the  more  gratifying. 

MUSIC. 

Under  the  present  division  of  the  work  the  music  teachers  have  more 
to  do  than  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  them,  and  if  the  music  is  to 
be  properly  taught,  one  thing  seems  to  me  imperative — that  there 
should  be  an  additional  teacher  of  music.  If  there  is  any  other  reason 
for  the  lack  of  progress  in  this  branch  of  study,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  locate  it. 

PHYSICS. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  physics  than  was  given  last  year, 
and  the  results  have  been  good.  The  pupils,  by  experimenting  with 
apparatus  of  their  own  make,  and  by  the  observation  and  explanation 
of  various  phenomena,  have  been  able  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
operations  of  nature's  laws.    I  am  a  iirm  believer  in  the  importance  of 
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this  branch  of  study  and  believe  that  it  should  be  given  greater  promi- 
nence in  our  course  of  study.  No  subject  taught  in  the  schools  gives 
better  mental  discipline  than  the  study  of  physics  experimentally,  and 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other,  and  equaled  by  but  few,  in  the  amount 
of  knowledge  it  imparts  to  the  pupil  that  he  can  use  in  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life. 

HEALTH. 

This  course  of  iustruction  has  been  of  especial  value  in  developing 
habits  of  attention  and  promptness  in  the  execution  of  duties  imposed 
upon  pupils,  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  an  erect  bearing  and  a 
symmetrical  and  graceful  carriage. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  generally  high  character  of  the  work  in  manual  training  has 
been  maintained. 

While  the  general  object  of  this  kind  of  teaching  is  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  the  children,  there  is  an  importance  attached  to  it  which  is 
greater  to  our  children  than  the  mental  discipline  obtained.  The 
doors  of  trades  unions  being  closed  against  them,  many  of  them  have 
no  other  opportunities  to  acquire  trades,  and  the  instruction  received 
furnishes  them  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

I  fear  that  the  past  instruction  of  our  youth  has  been  too  much  in 
the  line  of  intellectual  training  and  too  little  of  that  kind  which  pro- 
duces intelligent  and  skilled  workmen.  The  aim  of  our  manual  train- 
ing is  not  to  teach  a  trade,  and  it  does  not  teach  a  trade,  yet  to  the 
intelligent  boy  or  girl,  what  he  learns  in  the  shops  is  of  incalculable 
benefit  in  starting  him  in  a  chosen  trade,  and  arousing  and  enthusing 
him  to  further  study  and  proficiency  in  it.  An  extension  of  the  system 
so  as  to  contemplate  a  complete  equipment  of  boys  and  girls  for  life 
would  be  a  much  needed  and  most  beneficial  improvement  upon  our 
manual  training  teaching. 

We  held  a  series  of  examinations  this  year  with  results  that  are  not 
without  their  suggestions.  The  spelling  examination  was  held  in 
April,  and  the  words  were  selected  from  lists  made  by  the  teachers  o* 
words  they  had  selected  from  the  various  subjects  taught  in  their 
schools.  It  is  stating  it  mildly  to  say  that  the  result  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Fifty  words  were  given  in  each  grade  above  the  fourth,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  were  given  twenty-five  each.  In  this  division  the 
average  per  cent  of  correct  words  in  the  eighth  grade  was  79.5,  in  the 
seventh  grade  60,  sixth,  58.5;  fifth,  46.4;  fourth,  46,  and  in  the  third 
42.9. 

These  words  were  all  common  words  and  within  the  vocabulary  of 
the  children  of  the  respective  grades,  and  the  low  percentage  of  correct 
words  shows  a  Aveakness  in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 

The  examinations  in  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  and  history 
were  more  satisfactory. 
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EXHIBITION. 

We  closed  our  year  with  an  exhibition  of  all  the  work  of  our  schools 
instead  of  having  the  usual  closing-day  exercises  in  the  individual 
schoolrooms.  There  was  no  specially  prepared  work  put  on  exhibi- 
tion. It  was  simply  a  collection  of  the  work  of  the  year.  The  charts 
used  to  develop  language,  history,  and  geography  during  the  year,  the 
color  and  animal  charts,  the  maps,  the  molding  in  clay,  putty,  and 
paper  pulp,  and  the  compositions  of  the  year  were  brought  out,  dusted 
off,  and  put  up  for  the  inspection  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils. 

Each  building  was  assigned  a  room  in  the  Lincoln  building,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  various  buildings  decorated  and  arranged  their  own 
rooms.  Much  taste  was  displayed  in  arranging  the  work,  and  the 
teachers  can  not  be  too  highly  complimented  on  the  result. 

One  day  was  set  apart  for  the  children,  one  for  the  parents,  and  one 
for  the  teachers.  On  parents'  day  there  was  a  steady  stream  of  visi- 
tors up  to  9  o'clock  at  night. 

CLASS  IN  PEDAGOGY. 

We  organized  a  class  in  pedagogy  late  in  the  year  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  a  four  years'  course  of  study  as  outlined  in  "  Educational 
Foundations."  Nearly  all  my  teachers  joined  the  class,  and  great  in- 
terest was  manifested  in  a  study  which  brings  them  closer  to  a  scien- 
tific appreciation  of  their  profession  and  better  fits  them  to  skillfully 
apply  its  underlying  principles. 

SCHOOL  FOR  SUSPENDED  PUPILS. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  during  the  year  of  the  desirability  of 
having  a  school  into  which  suspended  pupils  might  be  sent,  and  thus 
saved  from  the  streets  and  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  boys  that 
fill  them.  I  think  that  one  school  in  the  division  might  be  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  and  through  its  influence  many  children  whom  we 
can  not  keep  as  disturbing  elements  in  other  schools  could  be  reformed 
and  saved  to  lives  of  usefulness.  I  would  urge  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  in  the  interest  of  the  children  who  are  suspended,  many  of 
whom  never  return  to  school. 

JANITORS. 

I  wish  to  especially  commend  to  you  the  janitors  of  the  division  for 
the  intelligent  faithfulness,  earnestness,  and  efficiency  which  they  have 
displayed  in  the  performance  of  their  work. 

The  buildings  have  been  kept  throughout  the  year  in  the  very  best 
possible  condition.    They  were  well  heated  and  well  ventilated,  and  in 
the  performance  of  their  other  duties  the  janitors  have  given  general 
satisfaction. 
313  A  11 
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The  janitorships  should  be  filled  by  men  of  good  character,  sound 
judgment  and  discretion.  The  small  pay  which  is  given  our  janitors 
is  no  fair  recompense  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them,  nor  is  it  an  inducement  to  the  kind  of  men  who  make  desirable 
janitors.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase 
the  pay  of  janitors  all  along  the  line. 

Extra  duties  are  imposed  on  the  janitor  of  the  Lincoln  school  because 
my  office  is  located  there.  He  has  an  extra  room  to  clean,  more  errands 
to  run,  and  justice  demands  that  he  should  receive  more  pay. 

DEATH. 

June  12,  death  claimed  Miss  Ida  G.  Nutter,  principal  of  the  Anthony 
Bow  en  school,  after  a  long  illness. 

Miss  Nutter  was  a  model  principal,  a  conscientious,  painstaking 
teacher,  and  an  exemplary  woman.  Her  sterling  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  impressed  all  with  whom  she  was  associated.  Her  influence  for 
good  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  her  class  room,  and  her  place 
in  the  affections  of  her  pupils  and  of  the  teachers,  and  in  oar  commun- 
ity where  she  has  labored  long  and  faithfully,  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

TEACHERS. 

I  can  not  too  highly  commend  my  corps  of  teachers  to  you  and  the 
local  trustee.  They  have  labored  hard  this  year  against  many  disad- 
vantages, yet  with  most  commendable  willingness,  cheerfulness,  and 
enthusiasm  I  have  never  failed  to  receive  their  most  hearty  and  cor- 
dial support.  There  is  among  them  an  increasing  desire  to  know  more 
of  their  profession,  and  knowing  more,  to  do  better  and  more  accepta- 
ble work  with  their  pupils. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  extend  through  you  to  the  local  trustee, 
Mr.  Cornish,  my  thanks  for  his  courtesy  and  encouragement. 

I  wish  to  return  my  thanks  to  you  for  the  courtesy  shown  me  during 
the  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  K  Waring, 
Supervising  Prineipa  1. 

GL  V.  T.  Cook,  Esq., 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  301  1893. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

NUMBERS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Number  of  pupils  readmitted  from  previous  year   207 

Number  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year   202 

Xumber  subsequently  admitted   35 

Number  of  withdrawals   90 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  year   354 

Whole  number  enrolled  (girls  327,  boys  117)   444 

Average  number  enrolled  ,  400 

Average  number  iu  daily  attendance   383 

Percentage  of  attendance  95.6 

Whole  number  iu  academic  course  (girls  243,  boys  58)   301 

Whole  number  in  business  course  (girls  70,  boys  57)   127 

Whole  number  in  scientific  course  (girls  14,  boys  2)   16 


INSTRUCTION.  * 

There  are  three  courses  of  study  offered  to  the  pupils,  academic, 
scientific,  and  business.  The  first  two  require  four  years  for  their 
completion:  the  last,  two  years. 

It  was  thought  that  the  extension  of  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  academic  and  scientific  courses,  from  three  to  four  years,  would 
have  a  derided  effect  in  lessening  the  number  entering  those  courses: 
but  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

The  academic  and  scientific  courses  give  a  general  education,  and 
prepare  pupils  for  the  normal  school  and  college.  The  business  course 
prepares  pupils  for  clerical  work  in  the  Departments,  or  in  private 
establishments. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  business  course  be  extended  to  three 
years,  and  that  it  be  changed  into  a  business  and  mechanical  course, 
with  the  studies  so  arranged  that  the  graduates  will  be  qualified  to 
pursue  either  clerical  or  mechanical  work,  as  they  may  elect  or  find 
convenient. 

Such  a  course  could  comprise  English,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry, 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  drawing,  wood  and  metal  work, 
and  steam  engineering.  It  would  be  similar  to  the  course  pursued  in 
the  manual  training  and  industrial  schools  of  Philadelphia.  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  country. 

I  have  earnestly  urged  the  adoption  of  a  course  substantially  similar 
to  this  in  last  year's  report.  I  shall  repeat  the  same  arguments  used 
then. 

In  the  important  development  of  manufactures,  mining,  steam  and 
water  transportation,  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  wonderful  modern 
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uses  of  electricity,  a  graduate  from  such  a  course  would  be  better 
equipped  to  meet  the  modern  demands  than  one  pursuing  the  course 
as  at  present  constituted. 

Fortunately  for  us  we  have  the  means  of  establishing  such  a  course 
without  any  additional  teachers  or  buildings  or  other  expense.  The 
wood  and  metal  work  and  steam  engineering  can  be  pursued  in  our 
present  establishment  for  that  purpose,  and  with  our  present  force  of 
instructors  who  are  fully  competent. 

The  physics,  geometiy,  and  chemistry  can  be  pursued  in  the  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  of  the  school.  The  other  subjects  are  taught 
already  in  the  business  course. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  committee  will  take  this  matter  into  serious 
consideration  and  decide  to  establish  this  course  this  year.  The  edu- 
cation conferred  will  have  the  double  advantage  of  mental  develop- 
ment and  discipline  and  the  practical  result  of  securing  immediate  and 
remunerative  employment. 

MARKING-  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

We  have  pursued  the  same  course  this  year  that  we  have  for  the  two 
years  previous  in  ascertaining  and  determining  the  scholarship  and 
deportment  of  the  pupils.  The  recitations  are  marked  when  made,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter  those  pupils  who  have  not  attained  an  aver- 
age of  75  in  each  study  are  required  to  enter  the  examination  in  that 
study. 

The  attendance  and  behavior  of  pupils  also  are  essential  elements  of 
exemption  from  examination.  Those  who  are  absent  from  school  more 
than  three  days  in  a  quarter  must  enter  all  the  examinations  for  that 
quarter,  while  those  whose  ^record  in  deportment  is  below  85  in  any 
quarter  must  enter  the  examinations  for  that  quarter.  Thus,  any  one 
of  the  three  things  mentioned — scholarship,  attendance,  and  deport- 
ment— may  compel  a  pupil  to  enter  the  examinations. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  make  an  annual  average  of  65  per  cent  in 
each  major  or  daily  study,  and  50  per  cent  in  each  minor  or  weekly 
study  for  the  purpose  of  unconditional  promotion  or  graduation.  Pupils 
who  are  promoted  conditionally  must  remove  the  conditions  by  an 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  or  remain 
unclassified,  and  can  not  graduate  until  they  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation. 

Our  experience  has  satisfied  us  that  this  method  is  sufficient  to  call 
forth  the  highest  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  their  scholarship, 
and  it  also  affects  the  attendance  and  deportment  most  favorably. 

We  are  aware  that  the  system  of  marking  recitations  and  examina- 
tions is  not  perfect,  teachers  differ  in  estimating  the  value  of  an  answer, 
but  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  to  supersede  this  method,  and, 
when  applied  with  ordinary  common  sense,  it  affords  the  nearest 
approximation  to  justice  and  impartiality,  acts  as  the  greatest  stimulus 
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to  careful  preparation,  and  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
majority  of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  desire  to  excel  others  may 
not  arise  from  the  noblest  motives,  but  it  certainly  is  an  incentive  to 
the  highest  effort  and  development  of  the  pupils. 

Three  courses  of  study  outlined. 


Year. 


First 


Second 


Academic. 


Scientific. 


English, 

History. 

Algebra. 

Latin. 

Zoology. 


Third  ....■{ 
I 


Fourth  . . . 


English. 
English  history. 
Greek. 
Geometry, 
j  Latin. 

!    Physics  or  chemistry. 

Trigonometry  and  survey- 
ing or  history. 
Latin. 
English. 
German. 
Greek. 

Botany  or  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  or  advanced 
physics. 

Latin. 
English. 

Advanced  botany  or  chem- 
istry or  physics. 
Greek. 
Geology. 

History  and  2)0^ca-^  econ- 
omy. 

Analytical  geometry  and 
college  algebra. 


English. 
History. 
Algehra. 
German. 
Zoology. 


Business. 


English. 
English  history. 
Geometry. 
Gentian. 

Physics  or  chemistry. 


Trigonometry  a'nd  surveying 

or  history. 
German. 
English. 

Botany  or  chemistry  and 
mineralogy  or  advanced 
physics. 


German. 
English. 

Advanced  botany  or  chem- 

istru  or  physics. 
Greek. 
Geology. 

History  and  political  econ- 
omy. 

Analytical    geometry  and 
college  algebra. 


English. 

Business  arithmetic. 
Bookkeeping. 
Penmanship. 
Shorthand. 

Typewriting  or  mechanical 
drawing. 

English. 

Bookkeeping  and  business 
practice. 

Commercial  law  and  com- 
mercial geography. 

Shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Each  year  of  this  course 
is  complete  in  itself. 


Elective  studies  are  printed  in  italics ;  all  others  are  prescribed. 

A  general  exercise  in  drawing  is  required  in  all  the  courses.    A  general  exercise  in  music  is 
optional,  except  for  normal  school  candidates,  for  whom  it  is  prescribed. 
Military  drill  will  be  conducted  under  the  same  regulations  as  during  the  past  year. 
Manual  training  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  throughout  each  course  is  optional. 
Not  more  than  four  studies  may  be  pursued  at  one  time. 

Candidates  for  diplomas  must  pursue  all  the  prescribed  studies  and  at  least  three  studies  in  the 
third  year.  Students  who,  from  any  cause,  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  are  enrolled  as  "unclassi- 
fied," and  can  not  graduate  until  the  prescribed  work  is  satisfactorily  made  up. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college  can  make  special  arrangements  of  their  courses  upon 
written  application  to  the  principal.    This  must  be  done  by  pupils  of  the  second  year  who  elect  Greek. 

Pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  three-year  course  shall  be  untitled  to  a  diploma,  and 
those  who  have  completed  the  advanced  (or  fourth-year)  course  to  an  additional  diploma. 

I  shall  now  state  briefly  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  each  subject. 


ACADEMIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES. 


ENGLISH. 

Number  of  pupils:  First  year,  147 ;  second  year,  96;  third  year,  74. 
In  the  first  year  four  hours  a  week  are  given  to  English.    The- course 
pursued  is  as  follows :  In  the  first  quarter  the  pupils  are  practiced  in 
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the  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks,  in  letter  and  note 
writing,  in  reviewing  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  in  studying  the 
simple  principles  of  rhetoric.  In  the  second  quarter  the  pupils  began 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  language,  and  read  selections  from 
American  authors,  such  as  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  etc.  During  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  the  study  of  selections  from  such  standard 
authors  as  Whittier  and  Bryant  was  continued.  An  outline  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  containing  the  names,  dates,  and  works  of  the  principal 
writers,  was  given  to  the  pupils. 

In  studying  the  selections,  the  aim  was  to  assist  the  pupil  to  appre- 
ciate good  literature  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expression.  Prac- 
tice in  description  and'  narration  was  continued  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  second-year  classes  three  hours  a  week  were  given  to  English? 
and  the  work  was  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  first  quarter  was  S{)ent  in  drilling  the  pupils  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  correctness,  clearness,  force,  and  beauty. 

The  study  of  American  literature  was  completed  during  the  first 
three  quarters ;  selections  from  various  standard  authors  Avere  read  and 
analyzed.  English  literature  was  begun  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The 
classes  read  one  of  Shakespeare's  comedies — "As  You  Like  It."  They 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  play  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
enjoyment,  which  they  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  when  the 
reading  was  completed. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  papers  were  read  by  the  pupils  giving 
their  impressions  of  the  play  as  a  whole  and  of  particular  characters 
found  in  the  play.  Most  of  the  papers  were  good  and  some  excellent, 
showing  a  nice  discrimination  as  to  character  and  a  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  the  author. 

In  the  third-year  classes  four  hours  a  week  were  given  to  English. 
The  pupils  read  two  plays  of  Shakespeare— "Merchant  of  Venice" 
and  u  Hamlet" — one  book  of  ''Paradise  Lost,"  together  with  the  history 
of  English  literature  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time  of  Milton. 
The  pupils  were  required  t-o  write  essays  giving  a  description  of  the  plays 
read  and  of  the  prominent  characters  in  them.  Many  of  the  essays 
were  excellent.  The  work  of  the  pupils  in  English  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  more  satisfactory  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  aim 
has  been  throughout  to  cultivate  good  habits  of  oral  and  written 
expression,  to  introduce  the  pupils  to  the  best  writers  in  American  and 
English  literature,  and  to  initiate  them  into  what  is  best  and  most 
instructive  in  our  own  language. 

LATIN. 

Number  of  pupils:  First  year,  131;  second  year,  96;  third  year,  74. 
Four  hours  a  week  were  given  to  the  Latin  classes  in  each  year. 

The  classes  of  the  first  year  have  covered  the  usual  groundwork  in 
forms,  and  read  ten  chapters  of  the  third  book  of  Caesar's  Commenta- 
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ries,  drilling  carefully  on  all  grammatical  constructions  therein  involved. 

The  classes  of  the  second  year  read  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Caesar,  the  first  oration  against  Cataline,  and  a  part  of  the  second,  and 
wrote  twenty-five  exercises  in  Collier's  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The 
grammar  work  covered  was — rules  for  syntax;  the  uses  of  the  subjunc- 
tive, dwelling  particularly  on  result,  purpose,  and  conditional  clauses; 
the  infinitives,  gerund,  gerundive;  and  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  construction  of  indirect  discourse. 

The  third-year  classes  accomplished  the  usual  amount  of  work;  they 
completed  Cicero's  second  oration  against  Cataline,  and  read  the  ora- 
tion "Pro  Archias,"  with  sight  reading  and  composition  during  the  first 
two  quarters.  They  read  two  books  of  Virgil  during  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters,  with  the  usual  work  in  prosody  and  occasional  lec- 
tures on  Roman  literature  and  antiquities. 

The  work  of  the  pupils  in  Latin  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The 
lengthening  of  the  term  to  four  years  will  enable  us  to  read  all  that  is 
necessary  to  enter  college. 

GREEK. 

There  were  5  pupils  who  elected  Greek  this  year — 3  in  the  second 
year  and  2  in  the  third.  As  this  was  their  first  year  in  Greek  they 
formed  one  class.    Four  hours  a  week  were  given  to  Greek. 

White's  u Greek  Lessons"  was  used  the  first  half  of  the  year  and 
Goodwin's  Grammar  throughout  the  year,  attention  being  given  largely 
to  the  declensions  and  the  verbs.  Three  chapters  of  the  Anabasis 
(book  1)  were  also  read  and  the  difficult  constructions  carefully 
explained. 

GERMAN. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  took  German  this  year  was  16  in  the  first 
year  and  25  in  the  third  year.  The  pupils  of  the  first  year  who  elected 
the  scientific  course  took  German  in  lieu  of  Latin.  Although  it  wras 
the  first  year  in  German  for  both  classes  of  pupils  they  were  taught 
separately,  as  it  was  found  that  the  third-year  pupils  could  make 
greater  progress  than  the  first-year  pupils.  Each  class  gave  four  hours, 
a  week  to  this  study. 

The  natural  method  of  teaching,  somewhat  modified,  has  been 
employed  as  usual ;  conversation  in  the  language  is  carried  on  with 
exercises,  both  written  and  spoken,  in  the  reproduction  of  short  stories- 
and  anecdotes.  In  writing  both  the  English  and  the  German  script 
are  used. 

The  first  year's  scientific  class  has  studied,  during  the  year,  Vol.  1  of 
"  Deutsches  Sprach-  und  Lesebuch,"  and  has  read  Stern's  "  Studien  und 
Plaudereien"  and  Theodore  Stern's  novelette  "Immensee." 

The  third-year  academic  class  also  read  Stern's  "Studien  und  Plau- 
dereien," Paul  Hayse's  novelette  "  L'Arrabbiata,"  and  Von  Moser's 
comedy  "Der  Schimmel,"  the  latter,  with  poems  and  songs,  being  ren- 
dered in  an  exercise  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
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ALGEBRA. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  algebra  was  147.  Four  hours  a  week  were 
given  to  this  study.  The  work  in  the  main  has  beeu  satisfactory.  The 
ground  covered  by  the  pupils  comprised  simultaneous  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  involution,  evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  quad- 
ratics, simple  and  simultaneous  ratio  and  proportion,  and  progressions. 

The  usual  care  has  been  exercised  as  to  thoroughness  and  accuracy; 
independence  of  thought  was  insisted  upon  as  the  only  means  of  true 
mental  development. 

GEOMETRY. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  geometry  was  96.  Four  hours  a  week  were 
given  to  this  subject.  The  pupils  covered  the  usual  ground,  viz,  five 
books  of  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  The  principles 
of  plane  geometry  have  been  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  pupils  by 
written  work  and  original  examples. 

PHYSICS. 

Number  of  pupils :  Second  year,  96  ;  third  year,  60.  Four  hours  a  week 
were  given  to  this  subject. 

The  work  accomplished  in  physics  this  year  was  as  follows:  In  the 
second  year  the  classes  covered  the  prescribed  work  in  Gage's  "  Intro- 
duction to  Physical  Science,"  as  far  as  frictional  electricity.  In  the 
third-year  classes,  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  given  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  exercises  in  Gage's  "Introduction  to  Physical  Science."  The 
remainder  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  the  practical  uses  of  electricity 
and  magnetism. 

HISTORY. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  history  was  as  follows:  First  year,  147; 
second  year,  96;  third  year,  18.  Three  hours  a  week  were  given  in  the 
first  year,  two  hours  in  the  second  year,  and  four  hours  in  the  third  year. 

The  methods  pursued  were  similar  to  those  of  last  year;  topics  were 
assigned  to  pupils  of  the  first  year  in  part  only,  while  all  of  the  lessons 
of  the  second  and  third  years  were  assigned  by  topics.  The  text-books 
used  in  the  first  year  were  Myer's  History  of  the  Eastern  Nations  and 
Greece  and  Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People.  In  the  second  year 
Myer's  General  History  and  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English 
History  were  the  text  books.  In  the  third  year  Fiske's  Civil  Gov- 
ernment was  the  text-book.  Johnson's  American  Politics  and  Alden's 
Science  of  Government  were  used  as  reference  books. 

The  work  done  in  the  third  year  was  the  origin  and  history  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  comprised  in  Fiske's  Civil  Government.  Each  chap- 
ter was  studied,  discussed,  and  outlined  or  tabulated  in  the  pupils'  note- 
books. Something  of  the  practical  history  of  our  country  was  after- 
wards taken  up  by  administrations,  a  Presidential  term  having  been 
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assigned  each  pupil  for  special  preparation.  A  somewhat  comparative 
study  was  also  made  of  Magma  Charta,  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  pupils  were  required  to  write  essays  on  the  subjects  studied  and 
take  part  in  discussions.  They  took  hold  of  the  work  with  considera- 
ble zest,  the  discussions  manifesting  more  and  more  interest  as  they 
advanced  in  studying  the  nature  of  courts,  juries,  primaries,  and  other 
features  of  our  institutions. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  class  in  this  subject  was  composed  of  20  pupils — 14  in  the  third 
year  and  6  in  the  second  year — who  elected  chemistry  instead  of  phys- 
ics. Four  hours  a  week  were  given  to  this  subject.  The  tine  was 
divided  between  recitation  and  laboratory  work. 

The  subject-matter  of  elementary  inorganic  chemistry  was  carefully 
considered,  also  the  most  important  facts  under  elementary  organic 
chemistry.  During  the  last  quarter  the  work  was  confined  to  the 
introductory  work  in  the  qualitative  analysis  of  acids,  several  unknown 
test  substances  being  also  given  for  analysis.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  bring  the  pupil  into  immediate  relation  with  the  subject  and  to 
stimulate  and  to  strengthen  the  faculty  of  observation  and  to  bring- 
about  independent  thought  and  investigation. 

BOTANY. 

This  subject  was  elective  and  confined  to  the  third  year.  There  were 
17  pupils  in  the  class.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  were 
given  to  this  subject. 

The  course  was  mostly  by  lectures,  with  constant  quiz  work  and 
occasional  written  reviews.  The  lectures  covered  the  subject-matter 
contained  in  Gray's  Lessons  or  its  equivalent,  plant  histology — a 
consideration  of  the  seven  branches  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  begin- 
ning at  the  lowest.  Lectures  were  also  given  on  the  grouping  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  plants  to  show  their  relationship. 

Microscopic  specimens  were  prepared  and  studied  ;  drawings  and  the 
results  of  the  investigations  accompanying  the  study.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter the  work  was  confined  mostly  to  a  consideration  of  the  phanero- 
gams, the  laboratory  work  consisting  of  the  analysis  and  description, 
with  drawings  of  the  plants  under  consideration.. 

Botanizing  excursions  were  taken  and  each  pupil  prepared  an  her- 
barium of  twenty-five  specimens.  Visits  were  made  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  this  city,  and  during  the  hour  each  Friday  the  papers  were 
read  before  the  class  and  discussed.  These  papers  related  to  some 
noteworthy  plant  or  group  of  plants  in  the  Gardens  or  to  some  note- 
worthy plant  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  At  the  end  of  the  year's 
work  the  pupils  were  required  to  prepare  a  paper  showing  careful 
study  and  investigation  of  some  order  of  plants. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

This  subject  displaced  physiology  and  physical  geography  in  the 
first  year.  There  were  147  pupils  in  the  classes  of  this  subject.  They 
gave  one  hour  a  week  to  it. 

Careful  study  was  made  of  the  invertebrates,  but  on  account  of  want 
of  time  the  subject  of  vertebrate  zoology  was  but  briefly  considered. 
In  connection  with  the  recitation  work  the  pupils  brought  into  the 
class  and  dissected  all  animals  that  were  available,  and  carefully 
observed  and  discussed  their  structure.  In  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  class  insecta  the  pupils  were  required  to  mount  and  arrange 
twenty  different  forms  of  insects.  In  ordei>to  cover  more  ground,  forms, 
which  were  only  referred  <to,  were  more  carefully  investigated  by  the 
pupils  and  presented  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  a  paper. 

It  is  not  possible  to  treat  the  subject  of  zoology  even  briefly  in  so 
short  a  time,  but  with  the  addition  of  another  hour  a  week  the  more 
important  forms  under  vertebrate  zoology  could  be  considered  and  more 
time  could  be  given  to  laboratory  practice. 

BUSINESS  COURSE. 
ENGLISH. 

Number  of  pupils:  First  year,  73;  second  year,  54.  Time,  four  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  first  year  Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English  and  Eaton's  Manual 
of  Correspondence,  were  the  text-books  used.  These  were  supple- 
mented by  reading  and  studying  selections  from  the  works  of  Dickens, 
Irving,  Longfellow,  and  other  standard  writers.  Special  attention 
was  paid  to  business  forms  and  correspondence. 

In  the  second  year  the  first  quarter  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  prin- 
ciples of  grammar.  During  the  year  a  great  amount  of  practice  was 
given  in  letter- writing,  note- writing,  business  forms,  and  compositions. 
Selections  from  Longfellow,  Scott,  and  Shakespeare  were  read  and 
studied,  together  with  the  lives  of  authors.  In  this  the  design  was  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  improve  the  pupil's  power  of 
expression. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Number  of  pupils:  First  year,  73;  second  year,  54.  Three  hours  a 
week  were  given  to  this  subject. 

In  the  first  year  Bryant  and  Stratton's  Common  School  Bookkeeping 
was  the  text-book  used.  During  the  first  three  quarters  the  course  of 
single  entry  was  completed,  the  four  sets  in  the  text-book  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  several  sets  from  other  authors,  with  original  work, 
were  written  up.  The  fourth  quarter  was  devoted  to  exercises  in  mak- 
ing business  forms,  the  "bill  of  parcels,"  "account  current,"  "account 
sales,"  "invoice,"  "check,"  and  "draft." 
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The  pupils  of  the  second  year  took  up  and  completed  the  subject  of 
double  entry  during  the  first  two  quarters,  using  Bryan c  and  Strat- 
ton's  and  Goodwin's  text-books.  The  pupils  were  also  required  to 
write  up  original  sets  in  the  different  forms,  selecting  their  own  transac- 
tions. The  majority  of  them  did  remarkably  well,  showing  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  double  entry,  the  trial  balances,  and 
the  various  forms  of  statements  showing  condition  and  results. 

»  ARITHMETIC 

Xumber  of  pupils :  First  year,  73 :  second  year,  54.  Three  hours  a 
week  were  given  to  the  first  year  and  two  hours  a  week  were  given  to 
the  second  year.  The  text-book  used  was  Sadler's  Inductive  Arith- 
metic, Part  II. 

In  the  first  year  the  pupils  did  excellent  work  in  this  subject.  They 
reviewed  simple,  annual,  and  compound  interest,  bank  and  true  dis- 
count, partial  payments,  commission  and  brokerage,  and  profit  and 
loss. 

In  the  second  year  the  pupils  rapidly  reviewed  the  work  of  the  first 
year;  then  studied  the  subjects  of  stocks  and  bonds,  exchange,  and 
the  other  juinciples  contained  in  the  text-book  and  other  standard 
works  in  arithmetic.  Frequent  drills  in  mental  as  well  as  in  written 
work  were  given  the  pupils. 

SHORTHAND. 

dumber  of  pupils:  First  year,  73;  second  year,  51.  Time:  Three 
hours  a  week. 

Jn  the  first  year  the  course  was  similar  to  that  pursued  last  year. 
The  aim  has  been  to  lead  the  pupils  by  easy  and  natural  steps  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  manual.  I] very- 
thing  was  taken  into  account  that  could  create  and  sustain  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  the  study. 

At  regular  intervals  written  reviews  were  held,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  was  drawn  from  current  magazines,  approved  books  on  short- 
hand, as  well  as  from  purely  original  sources.  In  all  these  reviews,  as 
well  as  in  the  daily  recitations,  constant  reference  was  had  to  the  true 
end  of  all  shorthand  instruction — the  ability  to  write  accurately,  and 
to  read  readily  what  has  been  written. 

In  the  second  year  the  prescribed  course  was  completed,  as  this  is 
the  first  time  the  pupils  have  had  two  full  years  in  this  subject.  The 
teacher  reviewed  the  work  of  the  first  year  and  dictated  letters  to  the 
pupils  who  were  required  to  take  them  down  in  shorthand  and  tran- 
scribe them  on  the  typewriter.  Business  letters  and  forms  were  also 
used  for  this  purpose.  Careful  attention  was  paid  to  the  pupils'  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  and  knowledge  of  English.  While  it  is  desirable  to 
attain  as  great  a  speed  as  possible  this  was  subordinated  to  neatness 
and  accuracy.    Speed  will  come  from  constant  practice. 
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TYPEWRITING. 

Number  of  pupils:  First  year,  73;  secoud  year,  54.  Time:  Three 
hours  a  week. 

Iu  the  first  year  the  course  iu  typewriting  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  last  year.  After  a  thorough  drill  in  finger  exercises  the 
pupils  were  gradually  led  up  to  letter  writing.  Due  attention  was 
paid  to  the  care  of  the  machines,  the  pupils  having  been  required  fre- 
quently to  clean  them  and  to  show  in  the  most  practical  manner  the 
uses  of  their  various  parts.  In  this  study  speed,  while  not  ignored, 
was  made  secondary,  the  aim  having  been  to  form  in  the  pupils  habits 
of  accuracy  and  neatness. 

In  the  second  year,  while  more  letter  writing  was  accomplished  than 
in  previous  years  and  better  work  generally,  yet  we  were  cramped  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  machines  and  the  short  time  the  pupils 
had  for  practice.  We  had  to  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  speed  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  construction 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  machine.  Careful  attention  was  paid  to 
accuracy  and  neatness. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

This  subject  was  taught  to  the  pupils  of  the  second  year  during  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  by  a  series  of  lectures  and  examinations 
The  subjects  of  the  lectures  were:  The  sources  of  law,  contracts, 
agency,  partnership,  corporations,  sale,  and  commercial  paper. 

In  the  oral  and  written  examinations  that  followed  the  lectures  the 
pupils  were  made  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subjects  and  evinced 
great  interest  in  them.    They  made  most  commendable  progress. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  pupils  of  the  first  year  in  the  business  course  gave  two  hours  a 
week  to  penmanship;  those  of  the  second  year  one  hour  a  week. 

I  shall  repeat  what  I  said  last  year  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  applicable 
now  as  it  was  then.  The  progress  of  penmanship  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. It  was  impossible  to  teach  it  successfully  in  the  short  time 
given  to  it,  and  yet  no  more  time  could  be  spared  in  justice  to  the 
other  subjects  of  the  course.  The  penmanship  alone  often  determines 
the  employment  or  rejection  of  an  applicant  for  position.  It  makes  the 
first  impression. 

DRAWING. 

All  the  pupils  of  the  school  were  required  to  attend  the  regular 
classes  in  drawing  one  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year.  The 
pupils  of  the  business  course  who  elected  mechanical  drawing  gave 
two  hours  a  week.  The  special  classes  were  optional,  and  were  com- 
posed of  pupils  selected  by  the  director  of  drawing  on  account  of  their 
aptness  and  willingness  to  give  additional  time  to  this  subject.  They 
gave  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  additional  to  drawing. 
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MUSIC. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year  was  given  to  music. 

While  the  work  in  music  has  been  more  satisfactory  this  year  thau 
last  year,  on  account  of  having  been  made  compulsory  for  entrance  to 
the  normal  school,  still  the  pupils  come  to  the  high  school  in  all  stages 
of  advancement. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Thirty-one  boys  attended  the  carpenter's  shop  for  one  hour  per  week,, 
and  thirty  boys  the  metal  shop  for  the  same  time. 

This  work  is  elective,  and,  as  I  have  reported  for  the  last  two  years* 
the  time  is  altogether  too  short  to  accomplish  much  good;  and  yet  I 
can  not  blame  the  boys  for  not  giving  more  time  to  manual  training,  as 
the  requirements  for  graduation  take  up  all  their  time.  The  boys 
would  give  several  hours  to  the  classes  in  manual  training  if  they  were 
allowed  to  elect  between  it  and  one  or  two  of  the  regular  studies.  I 
would  heartily  recommend  such  a  course. 

COOKING. 

Forty  girls  of  the  first  year  received  instruction  in  cooking  one  hour 
each  week  throughout  the  year.  As  they  attend  the  cooking  school  in 
the  seventh  and  eight  grades,  they  complete  the  course  of  three  years 
during  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  The  teachers  of  cooking 
justly  complain  of  the  shortness  of  time  given  for  the  purpose,  and 
„their  inability  to  do  the  pupils  justice  on  that  account.  If  the  same 
plan  of  making  cooking  elective  in  lieu  of  a  study  were  adopted,  as 
recommended  in  the  manual  training  department,  it  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  pupils. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  work  of  the  teacher  of  physical  culture  for  girls  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  them.  All  the  girls  were  required  to  take  the  lessons 
once  a  week  unless  excused  by  a  physician's  advice.  One  girl  was  so 
excused.  The  exercise  lasted  a  half  hour.  There  should  be  two  les- 
sons a  week,  but  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  so  completely  occupied  that 
it  was  impossible  to  have  more  than  one  recitation  a  week  this  year. 
The  armory  is  used  by  the  teacher  for  the  lessons;  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  excellent  effect  of  the  teaching  is 
observed  in  the  carriage  of  the  girls,  and  I  have  no  doubt  their  health 
is  greatly  benefited  by  the  exercise. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

A  full  company  of  sixty  boys,  uniformed  and  armed,  was  formed 
during  the  month  of  October,  1892,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  school.  They  gave  one  hour  a  week  to  drilling,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Capt.  Arthur  Brooks,  of  Company  A,  Separate  Battalion, 
National  Guards,  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  company  made  two  public  appearances,  one  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  Cleveland,  March  4,  Avhen  their  admirable  marching  and 
their  courage  in  facing  the  unpleasant  and  dangerous  weather  on  that 
occasion  elicited  the  highest  praise  from  competent  judges;  the  other 
public  appearance  was  at  a  competitive  drill  for  a  gold  medal  between 
the  two  platoons  of  the  company,  before  an  audience  of  2,300  persons  at 
the  Metropolitan  A.  M.  E.  Church.  The  judges  on  that  occasion  were 
Maj.  C.  A.  Fleetwood,  Lieut.  E.  L.  Webster,  and  Lieut.  E.  W.  Hall. 
Hon.  John  W.  Ross,  president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  presented 
the  medal  and  complimented  the  boys  very  highly  on  the  remarkable 
progress  they  had  made  in  so  short  a  time.  The  pupils  paid  their 
instructor  from  the  proceeds  of  this  entertainment.  We  hope  other 
means  will  be  provided  for  that  purpose  hereafter. 

LIBRARY. 

We  have  a  library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes  of  standard  works 
of  fiction,  history,  and  biography,  and  seventy-eight  volumes  of  ency- 
clopedias and  dictionaries.  A  part  of  these  books  was  donated  and 
the  rest  purchased  by  the  pupils  from  the  proceeds  of  entertainments 
given  for  that  purpose  by  the  pupils.  The  encyclopedias  and  dictiona- 
ries are  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  reference  by  the  pupils 
during  study  hours,  and  are  in  constant  use.  The  other  books  are 
intended  to  furnish  the  pupils  with  entertaining  and  instructive  read- 
ing at  home,  and  are  appreciated  by  them. 

RHETORIC1  AL  EXERCISES. 

These  exercises  are  held  in  each  class  room  during  the  last  hour  of 
each  Friday  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  Friday  in  each 
month,  when  general  exercises  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
school,,  when  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  required  to  attend.  The 
literary  exercises  are  interspersed  with  musical  performances,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental.  These  exercises  are  of  great  benefit  and 
pleasure  to  the  pupils,  displaying  and  developing  talents  that  would 
otherwise  remain  dormant  and  unknown,  and  inspiring  confidence  in 
the  performers.  They  are  a  pleasant  diversion  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
and  are  looked  forward  to  by  the  pupils  with  eagerness. 

The  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  are  invited  to  these  exercises, 
and  they  often  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  school. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the  Academy  of*  Music.  There 
were  90  graduates — 2(J  males  and  01  females.  The  address  to  the 
class  was  made  by  the  Kev.  Walter  II.  Brooks;  the  Hon.  Myron  M. 
Parker,  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  conferred  the 
diplomas  upon  the  graduating  class,  and  Hon.  B.  K.  Bruce,  of  the  high 
and  normal  schools  committee,  presided. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Iii  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  teachers  for  their 
cordial  and  hearty  cooperation  in  my  efforts  to  make  the  work  of  the 
school  successful;  and  I  wish  also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
the  trustee  on  the  high  school  committee,  Hon.  B.  K.  Bruce,  and 
yourself  for  your  advice  and  helpful  suggestions  and  uniform  courtesy. 
Respectfully, 

F.  L.  Cardozo, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30, 1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  the  annual  report 
of  the  normal  school  under  your  immediate  direction,  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  note  the  steps  of  progress  through  which  it  has  passed, 
from  its  inception  to  and  through  June,  1893. 

Forty-two  years  ago  Myrtilla  Miner,  alone  and  unknown,  came  to 
Washington  and  determined  to  try  an  experiment  in  the  education  of 
colored  children.  She  was  full  of  hope  and  Christian  faith  in  the  pos- 
•  sibilities  of  the  Negro,  if  proper  environments  were  accorded  him. 
With  rare  courage  she  undertook  her  work  in  a  small  room,  hired  for 
the  purpose.  Some  twenty-five  girls  were  admitted.  Her  predomi- 
nant idea,  which  she  made  the  foundation  as  well  as  the  capstone  of 
her  effort,  was  character.  She  wrote:  "Character  is  what  the  age 
calls  for;  character  that  dare  do  a  noble  deed,  that  can  outlive  the 
ebb  tide  of  a  false  world's  judgment,  that  can  be  true  to  God  and  man, 
and  leave  the  result." 

These  words  and  the  lesson  taught  by  them  have  been  kept  as  the 
ideal  purpose  of  this  school  all  through  the  various  changes  through 
which  it  has  passed. 

I  believe  with  Montaigne,  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel  that  the 
germs  of  justice,  truth,  kindness  to  others,  obedience,  and  a  desire  to 
do  good  and  be  good  are  implanted  in  the  nature  of  every  child,  and 
that  the  special  duty  of  the  school  is  to  arouse  and  strengthen  them. 
There  exist,  also,  side  by  side  in  his  nature  germs  of  evil  which  demand 
heroic  treatment.  Thus  our  task  becomes  of  a  twofold  nature  to 
develope  and  strengthen  the  good  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  evil.  The  latter  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  for- 
mation of  right  habits  of  thought  and  action.  While  the  moral  and 
intellectual  sides  of  education  necessarily  exist  together,  yet  society  is 
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most  solicitous  about  the  former,  for  au  individual  may  be  a  good  citi- 
zen with  little  instruction  if  he  has  sound  morality,  but  the  reverse  is 
not  true. 

This  school  started  December  3,  1851;  straggled  on  and  on  until  in 
1871  it  was  organized  as  Miner  normal  and  controlled  by  a  board  of 
Miner  trustees. 

In  1878  it  was  partially  controlled  by  the  board  of  public  schools. 

This  dual  management  continued  until  1887,  when  it  was  incorporated 
and  became  entirely  the  property  of  the  public- school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

From  1879  to  June  1883,  this  school  was  indeed  fortunate  in  having 
the  late  lamented,  talented,  and  sympathetic  Martha  B.  Briggs  as  prin- 
cipal, who  left,  on  account  of  her  health,  to  accept  a  less  arduous  posi- 
tion, similar  in  character,  in  Howard  University. 

The  present  principal  succeeded  to  the  position  September,  1883. 

Graduating  her  first  class  of  13  young  women  June,  1884,  of  this  num- 
ber but  5  are  teaching;  2  have  passed  away  to  receive  their  reward 
after  faithful  work  as  teachers;  5  are  married;  and  1  is  now  a  student 
in  Berlin,  Germany. 

The  class  of  '93  is  composed  of  22  girls  and  3  boys,  average  age 
18.3.  It  has  proven  itself  an  unusual  class  in  points  of  attainment 
and  ability.  They  have  shown  marked  appreciation  for  the  almost 
strictly  professional  training  which  has  been  given,  and  done  an 
unusual  amount  of  reading,  both  professional  and  literary.  They 
leave  the  school  and  its  work  brimful  of  high  ideals  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  teacher.  Their  unusually  long  practice  in  the  training  schools, 
as  well  as  the  city  schools,  has  given  them  a  certain  degree  of  ease 
that  will  soon  merge  into  skill  in  managing  and  imparting.  Their 
close  attention  to  lectures  and  diagnosis  of  books  read  on  the  subject 
of  mind  studies  will  enable  them  to  proceed  largely  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, thus  making  the  most  of  the  real,  energetic  teachers  opportunity 
to  train  and  direct  the  minds,  hearts,  bodies,  and  Avills  of  those  given 
into  their  care.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  now  to  note  the  general 
progress  of  the  pupils  as  they  enter  upon  their  professional  training, 
and  it  affords  the  teachers  of  this  school  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
great  help  gained  thereby. 

The  normal  school  has  its  ample  and  responsible  field  of  labor,  which 
supplements  that  of  the  graded  school.  It  can  not,  therefore,  spend  too 
much  time  in  supplying  deficiencies  of  the  lower  grades.  Hence  our 
gratification  on  receiving  a  class  of  well-equipped,  enthusiastic  pupils. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  given  the  greater  portion  of  our  time 
to  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogics.  Only  a  few  elementary  sub- 
jects of  special  importance  to  the  public-school  teacher,  such  as  reading, 
phonetics,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  music,  sewing,  drill,  and  calis- 
thenics have  received  careful  attention. 
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The  following*  is  the  list  of  graduates : 

Ella  Bruce,  Teressa  Marshall,  Annie  Geneva  Shorter, 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burrell,  Minnie  Augusta  Lucas,  Laura  Anderson  Terrell, 

Anna  Elaine  Bush,  Lilian  Mason,  Ionia  Rolliu  Whipper, 

Louise  Coleman,  Lulie  Peters,  Mary  O'Hear  Williamson. 

Mary  Emma  Hite,  Charlotte  Lee  Piper.  Jessie  Wormier, 

Xannie  Mione  Frazier.  Leonora  Clotelle  Randolph.  Alexander  Bernard  Coleman, 

Xanuie  Norah  Hyman,  Eleanor  Robinson,  Henry  Waller  Freeman, 

Beatrice  Johuson.  Julia  O'Delle  Shepperson,  Albert  Ridgely. 
Mineola  Kirkland, 

The  26th  pupil  admitted  withdrew  in  January. 

TVe  feel  fully  convinced  that  our  special  business  is  to  train  teachers 
who  are  uto  train  the  young' to  become  intelligent,  moral,  and  self-sup 
porting  citizens:"  this  is  the  practical  need,  and  to  accomplish  this 
end,  our  instruction  is  as  broad  and  liberal  as  possible,  in  regard  to 
method  as  well  as  practice.  Hence  the  avoidance  of  possible  ruts  and 
new.  untried  fads,  for  each  is  alike  disastrous  to  breadth  and  liberality. 
Extremes  can  produce  evil. 

There  are  but  few  didactive  lessons;  intuitive  instruction,  given  in 
the  presence  of  the  objects  themselves,  or  a  good  representation  of  the 
same,  is  the  preferred  plan.  The  study  of  the  child  as  to  his  heredi- 
tary tendencies  and  surroundings,  together  with  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  his  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  industrial  condition  is  made 
the  basis  of  our  methods  of  instruction,  and  we  find  this  plan  espe- 
cially helpful  in  acquiring  natural  and  attractive  ways  and  means  for 
the  development  and  control  of  the  young.  Besides,  it  arouses  an 
enthusiasm  and  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  pupil-teachers.  They 
thus  become  accustomed  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  record  exactly 
and  correctly.  We  strive  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
those  under  our  charge  as  possible  and  keep  a  record  of  the  same  for 
the  benefit  of  future  use. 

Hence  we  largely  substitute  real  studies  for  the  verbal  subtleties  of 
dialectics.     Oppose  that  unintelligent  and  artificial  training  which 
merely  surcharges  the  memory  and  holds  the  pupil  for  years  over  the 
insipid  pages  of  books,  thus  robbing  his  mind  of  all  independent 
activity,  dulling  rather  than  sharpening  his  intelligence. 

PRACTICE. 

Each  pupil  has  been  required  to  know  sufficient  of  theoretical  peda- 
gogics to  permit  him  to  formulate  methods  of  instruction,  based  upon 
his  individual  observation  of  those  placed  under  his  care,  before  being 
allowed  to  assume  charge  of  the  school  of  practice.  This  preparatory 
work  requires  about  ten  weeks  in  the  normal  of  formal  talks  on  teaching 
by  the  principal  and  her  able  corps  of  assistants,  together  with  obser- 
vation in  the  training  schools.  After  which,  with  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  they  are  able  to  deduce  methods  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment winch  are  kindly,  attractive,  and  full  of  tenderness.  The  practical 
313a  12 
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pedagogics  occupies  the  larger  part  of  our  time.  It  consists  iu  obser- 
vation of  regular  teachers  in  instructing  and  managing;  trial  lessons 
by  each  individual  member  of  the  class  to  pupils  of  first,  second  and 
third  grades  in  the  training  schools,  each  of  which  is  critically  exam- 
ined by  the  teacher  in  charge,  assisted  by  the  other  members  of  the 
class — points  of  excellence  always  noted  and  favorably  commented 
upon.  Then  each  pupil  has  not  less  than  one  week  nor  more  than  two  of 
actual  teaching  in  the  training  schools  of  each  grade,  supervised  by  the 
teacher  of  that  grade.  Each  pupil  is  granted  ten  weeks'  continuous 
practice  in  schools  of  first  grade  and  supervised  by  the  teachers  and 
principal  of  the  normal  school.  This  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
teachers  makes  the  pupils  exceedingly  careful,  and  we  frequently  note 
girls  and  boys  doing  real  live  teaching.  Some  show  marked  skill,  while 
none  are  actually  experimenting. 

We  feel  that  this  school  is  particularly  created  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible teachers  out  of  the  material  received,  and  it  is  to  this  purpose 
and  end  we  aim.  Every  facility  for  intelligent  practice  should,  there- 
fore, be  granted.  Theory  alone  will  never  make  teachers  any  more 
than  physicians  or  artists.  Practice  without  theory  may,  after  much 
wasted  energy  and  much  spoiled  material,  give  us  the  artisan,  but  never 
the  artist.  What  the  age  demands  is  the  artist  teacher  5  one  well 
skilled  in  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  teaching;  one  whose  charac- 
ter is  worthy  of  imitation  and  whose  soul  is  large  enough  to  gather  in 
sympathy  and  aid  that  large  weakling  class  of  children  who  know  no 
comforts  save  those  enjoyed  during  the  three  or  five  hours  spent  in 
school,  whose  homes  are  squalid,  where  idleness  and  vice  run  rampant. 
If  these  unfortunate  children  are  to  be  educated  morally  and  intellect- 
uallv,  it  is  evident  that  the  teachers  must  do  more  than  "hear  recita- 
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tions'-  and  keep  order.  She  must  help  to  either  remove  them  from 
their  pernicious  surroundings  or  educate  their  parents  out  of  them. 
She  must,  therefore,  visit  their  homes,  not  sporadically,  but  often,  and 
be  sure  that  her  own  life  is  such  as  to  speak  louder  than  her  words. 

"  Early  prevention  is  the  most  effective  of  all  reforms." 

Broaden  our  school  system  so  as  to  bring  in  the  young  of  these 
homes;  open  the  kindergarten  and  gather  in  the  little  ones,  many  of 
whom  have  no  one  to  care  for  them;  they  will  make,  through  this 
training,  your  upper  grades  that  much  better  and  sweeten  the  lives 
of  many  who  never,  under  any  other  circumstances,  will  know  the 
blessedness  of  childhood. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Superintendent,  to  one  very 
important  point — the  health  of  those  admitted  to  the  Normal.  Sound 
health,  as  a  rule,  is  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  a  good  teacher; 
it  would,  therefore,  be  a  prudent  step  when  admitting  pupils  to  the 
Normal  to  be  more  exacting  upon  the  score  of  physical  equipment. 

A  physician's  certificate  might  be  required  for  admission,  stating 
the  pupil  was  in  good  health  and  free  from  physical  infirmities. 
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Tn  closing  permit  me,  as  principal,  to  personally  express  my  grateful 
thanks  to  yourself  as  superintendent,  the  board  of  trustees,  Misses 
Evans,  Syphax,  Messrs.  Hunster  and  Grant,  together  with  the  teachers 
directly  connected  with  the  school,  for  your  united  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion in  all  that  tended  to  make  the  closing  year  memorable  for  its  suc- 
cess and  pleasure. 

Yery  respectfully, 

Lucy  E.  Moten, 

Principal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


DRAWING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  your  request  I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you 
my  report.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  reports  on  routine  work  are  usually 
monotonous  unless  something  unusual  occurs  to  vary  the  customary 
proceeding,  and  since  radical  changes  seldom  occur  in  the  prescribed 
course,  yet  details  vary  more  or  less.  This  fact  is  noticeable  in  the 
new  course  of  study,  which  came  to  me  rather  late  in  the  year,  there- 
fore some  of  its  very  good  suggestions  were  not  carried  out;  however, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  coming  year,  the  teachers  having  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  new  work,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
more  material  will  be  furnished,  it  is  safe  to  predict  a  more  universal 
adaptation  of  the  suggestions  mentioned  in  the  course  of  study.  But,, 
leaving  the  anticipations  of  the  coining  year,  I  now  present  to  you  the 
facts  concerning  last  year. 

The  teachers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  gave  proper  attention  to  the 
work  as  far  as  time,  experience,  and  material  would  allow. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  greater  interest  taken  in  the  work  than  usual.. 
Many  of  the  teachers  expected  a  call  for  work  to  be  sent  to  the  World's- 
Fair.  I  encouraged  this  feeling,  and  did  all  I  could  to  secure  the  best 
results.  A  certain  amount  of  regular  work  was  required  from  each 
school.  Then  work  was  done  by  a  few  special  pupils  in  each  school, 
pupils  being  directed  by  the  regular  teacher.  Another  grade  of  work 
was  made  by  selected  pupils,  directed  by  special  teachers. 

My  object  in  grading  the  work  in  this  way  was  (I)  to  show  the  regu- 
lar work  without  special  effort;  (2)  to  promote  interest  and  develop* 
the  best  efforts  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put 
myself  in  a  position  to  know  what  can  be  expected  of  our  schools  in 
this  branch  of  work  when  encouraged  to  extra  effort.  It  also  gave  me- 
an opportunity  to  test  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  regular  teachers. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  work  delivered  to  me  is  the  best 
evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  adopted.    I  can  not  commend 
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too  highly  a  large  percentage  of  teachers  who  not  only  gave  time  and 
effort,  but  money,  that  their  special  work  might  be  more  attractive. 

I  regret  the  fact  that  the  work  was  not  sent  to  the  Fair.  It  still 
remains  in  my  charge.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future  an  exhibit  of  this  work  be  made.  It  would  cer- 
tainly encourage  and  benefit  the  teachers,  and,  I  trust,  give  pleasure  to 
the  school  officials  and  our  friends  generally. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  schools  brings  more  responsibility  to  my  department 
than  its  limited  resources  can  properly  attend  to.  I  need  more  assist- 
ance to  make  the  work  what  it  should  be  ;  many  schools  fail  to  get 
proper  attention. 

Teachers'  meetings  are  excellent  mediums  for  dispensing  instruction 
throughout  the  schools,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  teachers  together 
often  enough  to  depend  altogether  on  them.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
enough  supervisors  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  in  two  weeks  ; 
with  my  present  help  this  cannot  be  done,  either  by  programme  or  any 
other  method  I  can  conceive. 

I  trust  arrangement  will  be  made  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  this 
branch  of  work. 

My  assistants  have  been  very  faithful,  and  I  can  not  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  their  efforts. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  refer  to  your  kindness  during  the  year. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  W.  Hunster, 

Director  of  Drawing. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


MUSIC. 

Washington,  June  30, 1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned,  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
the  following  as  our  report  on  music  for  the  year  ending  Juue  30, 1893: 

During  the  above  mentioned  year  we  have,  according  to  schedule, 
given  one  lesson  per  week  (of  thirty  minutes)  to  every  school  above 
the  fourth  grade,  except  when  continued  session  prevented.  In  the 
normal  and  high  school  one  hour  each  was  given. 

Our  visits  to  the  grades  below  the  fifth  were  not  as  frequent  as  we 
desired,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  hour  of  our  time  was  con- 
sumed in  the  upper  grades.  Notwithstanding  this  our  calls  have  been 
sufficiently  often  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  degree  of  progress  was 
made.  To  say  that  in  nearly  every  iustance  we  found  the  pupils  pro- 
ficient would  be  contrary  to  the  real  fact. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  report  a  general  advancement  all  along 
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the  Hues.  Doubtless  you  have  noticed,  in  looking  over  the  record  of 
examination  pre  viously  handed  in,  that  some  of  the  schools  which  were 
poor,  or  only  fair  the  year  previous,  have  this  year  been  marked  good; 
which  we  think  is  the  result  of  the  teachers  having  acquired  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  work. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  mention  our  indebtedness  to  those  who, 
by  their  fidelity  and  cooperation,  have  aided  largely  in  bringing  about 
the  present  results. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  F.  Grant. 
J.  T.  Layton, 
Teachers  of  Music. 

Mr.  Gr.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 
September  22,  1892,  I  began  the  work  of  directress  of  physical  train- 
ing in  the  seventh  and  eigth  divisions  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  fact  that  I  was  bound  by  no  particular  system 
previously  adopted,  left  me  at  liberty  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
the  work  done  in  this  department  of  the  schools  ;  to  observe  materials 
on  hand  with  which  to  work,  and  to  adopt  a  system  best  calculated,  in 
my  judgment,  to  result  in  most  benefit  to  the  pupils. 

THE  SYSTEM  ADOPTED. 

The  Swedish  or  Ling  system  of  educational  gymnastics  in  the  main, 
and  with  it  some  features  of  the  German  system,  was  introduced  with 
the  twofold  aim,  in  view  of  educational  and  hygienic  development • 
The  two  interests  are  combined  and  so  interlaced  that,  while  intended 
to  produce  general  results,  each  has  and  is  primarily  made  to  produce 
a  special  result. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  the  fundamental  functions 
of  the  body.  To  promote  the  strength  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  the 
educational  objective,  and  this  is  done  by  a  series  of  movements  of  the 
voluntary  system  arranged  and  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
about  a  healthy  response  between  the  muscles  and  the  will,  and  to  so 
train  the  organs  of  the  body  that  the  efficiency  of  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  functions  may  be  promoted  and  the  volitional  control  of 
the  whole  body  increased. 

The  hygienic  aim  is  development  of  muscular  streugth.  The  resist- 
ance to  muscular  contraction  becomes  a  healthy  training  to  the  muscles 
affected  when  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  healthy,  well  oxygen- 
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ated  blood,  and  when  the  waste  products  are  removed  by  a  proper 
system  of  drainage. 

The  attainment  of  the  hygienic  aim  is  seen  in  an  erect  and  graceful 
carriage  of  the  head  and  trunk ;  a  broad  and  deep  chest  in  which  the 
heart  and  lungs  may  have  free,  full,  and  regular  play ;  square  shoulders ; 
straight  back;  fully  developed  and  well-rounded  limbs,  and  the  power 
to  exercise  with  ease,  precision,  and  economy  of  force,  such  movements 
as  are  involved  in  the  simpler  exercises  of  strength,  speed,  skill,  and 
ordinary  gymnastics. 

The  Swedish  system  aims  first  to  correct  false  positions,  development, 
and  growth. 

Before  commencing  gymnastics  the  pupils  have  had  their  minds  con- 
centrated on  their  lessons  and  recitations  and  have  been  sitting,  in  pre- 
paring these,  with  their  chests  contracted,  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
leaning  forward  against  the  desk,  the  thorax  bent  forward  and  down- 
ward, pressing  on  the  abdominal  organs  and  checking  their  circulation. 

Ml  this  results  in  decreased  respiration,  general  lowering  of  the  tone 
of  the  muscles  and  tired  minds.  To  relieve  such  a  condition  and  restore 
a  healthy  respiration  and  circulation,  to  tone  up  the  body  generally  and 
to  secure  from  the  pupils  attention  to  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
exercises,  a  drill  which  varies  from  day  to  day  and  mouth  to  month  in 
a  graded  series  is  introduced,  by  means  of  which  the  pupils  are  advanced 
from  simple  and  easy  and  absolutely  safe  exercises  to  those  more  com- 
plicated or  difficult. 

This  is  best  done  by  following  what,  under  the  system  used  by  me, 
is  known  as  the  "  Gymnastic  Day's  Order,"  which  is  divided  into  the 
following  movements,  viz:  . 

(1)  Order  movements. — Which  take  the  pupils7  minds  from  their  lessons 
and  recitations,  thus  giving  some  relief  to  the  brain  and  preparing 
them  for  gymnastic  work  by  having  them  assume  the  fundamental 
position. 

(2)  Leg  movements. — Which  relieve  the  brain  and  all  oppressed  organs 
of  blood  and  draw  the  excess  to  the  legs. 

(3)  Arch  movements. — Which  expand  the  chest,  produce  deeper  and 
more  energetic  respiration,  and  strengthen  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  neck. 

(4)  Arm  movements. — Which  elevate  and  broaden  the  chest  and 
straighten  the  whole  spine,  and  thus  the  lungs  are  given  full  play,  and 
deeper  respiration  is  produced.  By  these  four  exercises  better  oxygen- 
ated blood  is  carried  to  the  muscles,  the  mind  is  relieved,  the  will  is 
concentrated  upon  the  muscular  effort,  and  the  body  is  in  condition  to 
perform  the  succeeding  movements. 

(5)  Balance  movements. — Which  establish  equilibrium  necessary  to 
attain  grace.  Arm  movements  often  increase  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  balance  movements  counteract  the  effect. 

(6)  Movements  for  the  back. —  Which  correct  the  carriage  of  the 
shoulder  blades  and  back  and  strengthen  the  muscles. 
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(7)  Movements  for  the  abdomen  and  fore  parts  of  the  body. — Which 
increase  the  strength  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

(8)  Alternate  side  movements. — Which  strengthen  the  muscles  around 
the  waist  and  stimulate  the  spinal  nerves. 

(9)  Jumping. — Which  produces  compound  action  in  all  parts  of  the 
body 

(10  and  11)  Leg  movements  and  breath  ing  movements. — Which  normalize 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  prepare  the  body  for  rest. 

Between  these  varied  movements  of  the  "gymnastic  day's  order" 
complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles  is  allowed,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  a  child  to  keep  one  position  or  exercise  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Throughout  the  movements  of  the  "day's  order"  the  "hygienic  and 
educational  interests  are  interlaced,"  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above 
analysis.  The  loudness  of  command  and  the  rhythm  of  the  exercises 
should  be  changed,  as  it  will  make  the  pupils  more  attentive,  thus 
increasing  the  disciplining,  and  will  give  variety  to  the  exercises,  thus 
increasing  the  interest  for  them. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  NEEDS. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  gymnastics,  like  every  other  new 
system,  has  its  difficulties.  Proper  school  furniture,  in  which  the 
pupils  spend  so  many  hours,  is  a  great  aid  to  the  correction  of  bad 
position  and  enforced  wrong  growth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
needs  in  this  work.  The  work  in  the  high  school,  among  the  more 
advanced  and  intelligent  pupils,  would  be  greatly  aided  and  productive 
of  more  far-reaching  results  by  the  introduction  of  light  gymnastic 
apparatus. 

The  success  of  health  training  depends  largely  upon  the  enthusiasm, 
the  interest,  and  fixed  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  ability  of 
the  instructor  to  arouse  and  hold  these  essentials.  With  the  directress ' 
and  her  two  assistants  this  work  is  primary— the  great  object  sought. 
With  the  teachers  of  other  branches  in  the  schools  it  is  secondary. 
Necessarily  the  work  of  health  training  must  suffer  by  just  so  much  as 
it  is  delegated  and  made  secondary.  This  difficulty  will  diminish 
yearly  in  proportion  to  the  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
in  this  work,  and  in  proportion  to  the  cooperation  given  by  them  to  the 
directress  and  her  assistants. 

*  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK. 

With  a  view  to  minimize  the  loss  of  effort,  the  waste  consequent  upon 
delegated  instruction,  and  the  necessarily  greater  opportunity  for  errors 
to  creep  into  the  work,  it  was  arranged  so  that  the  work  of  the  teachers, 
who  were  one  day  the  instructed  and  the  next  were  instructors,  was 
constantly  undergoing  correction  from  the  directress  and  her  two 
assistants. 
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The  teachers  of  the  first  eight  grades  were  divided  into  five  classes, 
and  received  instruction  monthly,  and  were  given  work  to  do  for  the 
time  intervening  between  lessons;  and,  beginning  with  the  month  of 
January,  Miss  Hattie  B.  George  and  Miss  Anita  J.  Turner,  my  two 
assistants,  visited  each  room  of  all  the  schools  twice  each  month,  and 
reviewed,  corrected,  and  assisted  the  work  of  the  teachers,  making  a 
total  of  2,541  visits  in  this  work. 

The  work  in  these  first  eight  grade  schools  for  eight  months  was 
devoted  entirely  to  Swedish  gymnastics.  The  remainder  of  the  school 
year  was  given  to  a  review  and  free  standing  movements  with  musical 
accompaniment. 

I  gave  10  lessons  each  week  at  the  high  school  and  1  lesson  a  week 
at  the  normal  school,  spending  the  time  not  thus  occupied  in  the  first 
eight  grades.  Thirty  lessons  were  given  to  classes  composed  of 
teachers;  260  lessons  were  given  at  the  high  and  29  at  the  normal 
school.  I  made  1,123  visits,  supervising  the  work  of  my  assistants  and 
the  teachers.  A  total  of  3,496  lessons  were  given  during  the  year  to 
all  classes. 

RESULTS. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  done,  marked  improvement  was  seen  in  the 
sitting  and  standing  positions  of  the  pupils,  in  their  more  erect  and 
graceful  carriage,  in  their  precision  of  movement  and  trained  atten- 
tion. They  entered  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  evident  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  teachers  who  gave  intelligent  and  cor- 
dial cooperation  to  the  work  and  added  so  largely  to  its  success. 

My  two  assistants,  Miss  George  and  Miss  Turner,  exhibited  patience 
and  intelligence  in  their  work,  and  merit  hearty  thanks. 

Such  work  is  always  aided  or  retarded  by  a  show  of  interest  or  lack 
of  it  on  the  part  of  the  immediate  supervisors.  Here  I  was  especially 
fortunate.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  I  received  from 
you  and  the  trustees  every  encouragement  and  help  that  you  could 
render.  The  interest  shown  by  you  and  the  supervisors  in  the  visits 
to  the  schools  made  with  me  was  invaluable,  and  in  closing  this  report 
I  return  most  hearty  thanks. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mary  P.  Evans, 
Directress  of  Physical  Culture, 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1893. 

Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  the  work  done  in 
the  manual-training  schools  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1893. 

'This  year's  work  shows  greater  improvement  in  all  the  branches  than 
the  previous  year,  which  was  clearly  shown  by  our  exhibit  in  the  Miller 
building. 

We  have  made  some  special  work  for  the  use  of  the  graded  schools, 
namely,  map  stands,  30 ;  book  cases,  46 ;  specimen  cases,  50. 

There  have  been  several  lectures  given  every  month,  in  order  that 
the  pupils  may  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of  the  wood  upon 
which  they  have  been  working. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  manual  training  school  was  699,  there 
being  119  in  the  metal  shop  and  580  in  the  four  carpenter  shops,  making 
an  increase  this  year  of  53  pupils. 

The  number  of  pieces  made  in  my  department  this  year  is  about 
3,000. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  this  work  has  been  followed  as  hereto- 
fore, beginning  by  squaring  and  trimming  a  piece  of  lumber  3  inches 
wide,  J  of  an  inch  thick,  and  8  inches  long;  mortising  and  tenoning, 
dovetailing  and  inlaying,  molding  by  hand  O  Gr,  crown  O  G,  and 
nosing. 

The  lessons  included  instructions  on  the  nature  and  use  of  tools, 
instruction  and  practice  in  shop  drawing,  elementary  work  with  plane, 
chisel,  and  saw,  different  kinds  of  joints,  timber  splices,  cross  joints, 
mortise  and  tenons,  miter  and  frame  work,  examples  in  building, 
framing,  roof  trusses,  and  making  small  articles  of  furniture  and  cabi- 
net work. 

TURNING. 

A  course  in  woodtarning  extended  through  a  part  of  the  second  and 
third  years.  The  lessons  comprised,  first,  nature  and  use  of  lathe  and 
tools,  plain  and  straight  turning,  caliper  work  to  different  diameters 
and  lengths,  simple  and  compound  curves,  screw  plates  and  chuck 
work,  hollow  and  spherical  turning;  second,  a  variety  of  whole  and 
split  patent  core  work,  giving  the  pupils  practice  in  forming  irregular 
shapes  in  wood  with  lathe  and  carving  tools,  as  well  as  familiarity 
with  the  nature  and  use  of  patterns  for  molding. 

METAL  WORK. 

The  metal  shop  consists  of  seven  forges  and  five  lathes.    The  first 
lessons  are  given  in  forge  work,  welding,  and  the  making  of  iron  hooks, 
hasps,  and  staples,  hardening  and  tempering  of  steel,  vice  work,  chip- 
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ping  and  filing  in  vice  benches,  instructions  on  lathe  and  drill  chucks., 
drill  reamers,  taps  and  dies,  gauges,  files,  cutting  tools,  and  special 
appliances  for  machinery,  molding  and  casting  in  soft  metal. 

The  lessons  were  so  arranged  that  pupils  in  making  a  series  of  articles 
may  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  metals  under  various  con- 
ditions, and  with  successive  steps  in  working  it  by  hand  into  simple 
and  complex  forms,  upsetting,  bending,  cutting,  punching,  welding  by 
various  methods,  tool  forging,  tempering,  and  hardening.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  work  lectures  were  given  on  the  metallurgy  and  work- 
ing of  metals  used  in  the  industrial  arts. 

The  work  included  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  brass,  plain  and 
cylindrical  turning,  turning  to  various  diameters  and  lengths,  taper- 
turning,  facing  Avith  chuck  and  face  plates,  drilling  (both  in  drill  and 
lathes),  reaming,  boring,  screw-cutting  with  lathe  taps  and  dies,  plan- 
ing, slotting,  etc.,  with  planer  and  sharper,  and  milling  various  forms. 

Lectures  were  also  given  during  the  year  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  machine  work  in  metal,  such  as  forms,  constructions,  and 
the  use  of  machines,  cutting  tools,  gearing,  gauge,  screw  threads,  etc. 

Some  pieces  of  construction  work  were  given  to  the  classes.  All 
drawings  with  dimensions  required  were  put  on  the  blackboard,  and 
then  copied  on  paper  by  the  pupils,  thus  each  one  works  from  his  own 
drawing. 

This  was  supplemented  wherever  necessary  by  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher  before  the  class  by  inspection  and 
direction  at  the  bench. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  manual  training  should  be  made  a 
regular  branch  of  our  school  work,  so  that  a  pupil  can  take  a  full  course 
in  woodwork  or  any  branch  he  so  desires  and  also  metal  work,  and 
when  the  course  is  completed  he  should  be  granted  a  certificate  as 
from  any  other  course  in  our  school. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  sympathy 
and  cheerful  cooperation  of  teachers,  supervising  principals,  trustees, 
and  yourself. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

James  H.  Hill, 
Director  of  Ma n  ua I  Tra in ing. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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COOKING. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  June  30,  1893. 
Dear  Sir:  Herein  please  find  a  brief  report  of  the  cooking  schools 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions  for  the  year  ending  June,  1893. 


Stevens  school,  Twenty-first,  between  K  and  L  streets  NW. : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   160 

From  Stevens,  Sumner,  Wormley,  and  Briggs  buildings: 

Cost  of  supplies  *   $71.  88 

Teacher,  Miss  J.  V.  Tibbs. 
Randall  school,  First  and  I  streets  SW. : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   117 

From  Randall,  Lincoln,  Giddings,  and  Bell: 

Cost  of  supplies   $63.  38 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  E.  Ware. 
Miller  school,  No.  1,  H  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets  NW. : 

Number  of  pupils  taught  in  room  No.  1   91 

From  Garnet.  John  F.  Cook.  Banneker.  Garrison,  and  Jones: 

Cost  of  supplies   $60.  79 

Teacher,  Miss  M.  B.  Cook. 
Miller  school,  No.  2  : 

Number  of  pupils  taught   117 

From  Garnet,  John  F.  Cook,  Banneker,  Garrison,  and  Jones: 

Cost  of  supplies   $85. 69 

Teacher,  Miss  C.  G.  Arnold. 


Although  a  little  late  getting  our  classes  organized,  by  earnest  efforts 
we  have  accomplished  with  success  the  course  of  instruction  planned 
for  the  schools.  The  attendance  was  very  regular  throughout  the 
term,  and  the  withdrawals  were  fewer  than  in  previous  years. 

The  general  demeanor  of  the  pupils,  while  at  work  in  the  laboratories 
has  greatly  improved.  This  is  greatly  to  our  advantage,  as  the  time 
allotted  to  our  lessons  is  too  short  to  deviate  therefrom  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  girls  self-control  as  to  behavior.  With  the  practice  work 
there  was  marked  improvement  in  each  school.  The  teachers  were 
most  careful  in  seeing  to  it  that  no  girl  escaped  the  necessary  practice 
in  making  the  dishes  taught. 

What  added  greatly  to  the  pleasing  results  in  our  work  was  the  sup- 
port given  us  by  the  parents,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  success  of 
the  pupil.  Heretofore  comparatively  few  of  the  girls  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  practice  at  home  the  lessons  given  in  the  laboratories. 
This  term  the  monthly  reports  brought  in  by  the  girls  of  their  home 
efforts  were  most  encouraging. 

Many  of  the  girls  who  were  anxious  to  become  experts  in  making 
the  various  dishes,  brought  samples  of  their  efforts  weekly  for  the 
teacher's  criticism  and  whenever  the  latter  was  not  favorable,  they 
willingly  repeated  the  experiment  until  success  was  won.  We  truly 
hope  the  opportunity  to  practice  and  assist  in  the  home  cooking  will 
always  be  given  the  girls,  as  it  is  in  the  homes  we  wish  the  results  of 
their  training  in  the  cooking  schools  to  be  fully  appreciated  and  demon- 
strated. 

Of  my  assistants  I  have  only  words  of  praise.  Their  untiring  efforts 
brought  to  them  great  success.    This  was  very  apparent  in  my  exam- 
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nation  of  the  schools  and  at  the  annual  exhibition.  The  specimens 
were  far  more  numerous  and  better  in  quality  of  work  than  at  previous 
exhibits. 

Our  monthly  teachers'  meetings  were  quite  helpful. 
Thanking  you  for  your  valuable  assistance  in  the  work,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  B.  Cook, 
Directress  of  Cooking. 

Mr.  G.  F.  T.  Cook, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


SEWING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30,  1893. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  a  report  of  sewing 
carried  on  in  the  schools  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  divisions  under  my 
supervision  for  the  year  1892-'93. 

The  work  has  been  practically  the  same  as  in  the  past,  with  slight 
improvement  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

I  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  course  as  complete  and 
systematic  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  And  judging  from  the  success 
of  the  past  year  I  feel  that  I  have  succeeded. 

Although  our  schools  opened  later  than  usual,  by  reason  of  the  en- 
campment in  our  city,  but  little  time  was  lost  in  getting  to  work  with- 
out any  inconvenience  to  the  classes  whatever. 

The  work  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  has  been  very  good,  and  each  year  seems  to  grow  more  interest- 
ing. In  comparing  work  of  the  several  sewing  teachers,  the  results 
seem  to  be  universal. 

One  of  my  chief  aims  in  the  year's  work  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
teachers  in  their  work,  as  well  as  the  pupils.  To  this  end  I  have  had 
several  grade  meetings,  which  has  seemed  highly  bene&cial  to  them. 
These  meetings  have  taken  the  place  of  teachers'  visiting  day  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  time  better  invested. 

The  dress-making  shops  have  been  in  excellent  condition  during  the 
year.  The  past  winter  was  a  severe  one,  but  the  attendance  was  very 
good,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pupils  came  from  quite 
a  distance. 

The  cutting  and  fitting  was  especially  good,  and  the  fine  showing  on 
closing  day  made  it  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  pupils  and  teachers 
who  visited  them. 

The  work  of  the  normal  school  has  been  very  good.  The  young 
ladies  seemed  very  much  interested  in  their  work,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  make  it  a  success. 

I  have  stated  before  my  object  in  teaching  in  this  school,  that  we  may 
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have  trained  teachers  for  this  work  which  is  very  essential.  Yet,  with 
large  classes  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  small  teaching  force,  it  does 
seem  time  wasted  to  instruct  this  class,  unless  teachers  are  appointed 
from  it. 

A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  given  to  the  theory  of  the  work.  A 
pupil  must  be  able  to  tell  why  she  makes  a  certain  stitch,  as  well  as  to 
be  able  to  make  the  stitch.  The  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton 
from  the  time  it  is  planted,  and  carried  through  the  mill  into  cloth, 
has  been  talked  of  and  discussed  in  the  sewing  classes.  Also,  talks  on 
thread  mills,  cotton  gins,  needles,  scissors,  and  thimbles. 

A  good  portion  of  the  year's  work  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
samples  and  garments  for  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Every  school  and  grade  was  represented,  from  the  smallest  third- 
grade  girl  to  the  largest  sixth  grade.  The  greatest  amount  of  interest 
in  this  work  prevailed,  both  on  part  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and  even 
the  regular  teacher. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  send  this 
work  away.  I  do  hope  that  sometime  during  the  school  year  this 
work  can  be  placed  on  exhibition,  that  the  parents  and  public  generally 
can  see  the  contributions  the  girls  would  have  made  by  their  needle. 
It  will  cheer  them  a  little  to  know  that  somebody  had  a  chance  to 
admire  and  appreciate  their  efforts,  for  I  can  assure  you  no  one  felt 
the  disappointment  more  keenly  than  they. 


Dressmaking  Department. 


Amount  of  vork  completed. 

Division. 

Skirts 
cut. 

Skirts 
made. 

Waists 
drafted. 

Waists 
cut. 

Division  7  !  

136 

68 

138 

130 

Division  8A  

195 

47 

117 

51 

Division  8B     

258 

52 

135 

42 

Total  

589 

167 

390 

223 

Number  pupils  receiving-  instruction  in  classes  and  shops,  divisions  1,  8a, 

and  86   3,071 

Number  normal  school   22 


Total  receiving  instruction   3,  093 


•Grade.  Division. 


6  Seventh.. 
6  Eighth  A 
6    Eighth  B 


Total 


Skirts 

Skirts 

Waists 

Waists 

cut. 

made. 

drafted. 

cut. 

136 

68 

138 

130 

195 

47 

117 

51 

258 

52 

135 

42 

589 

167 

390 

223 

313a  U 
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Dressmaking  Department — Continued. 
NUMBER  PUPILS  INSTRUCTED  IN  SHOPS. 


Grade. 


Division. 


No. 


Seventh   72 

Eighth  A    |  49 

Eighth  B  [  51 

Total  -   172 


Sewing  Report. 


Divi- 
sion. 


Name  of  grade. 


7  Third  grade . 
7  Fonrth  grade 
7  j  Fifth  grade.. 
7  !  Sixth  grade. . . 

Total  . . . 


Third  grade  . 
Fourth  grade 
Fifth  grade . . 
Sixth  grade.. 

Total... 


Third  grade  . . 
Fourth  grade . 
Fifth  grade . . , 
Sixth  grade. . . 

Total  . . . . 


IS  ormal  school 
Total .... 


Practice 

Gar- 

UlCD  t  S  • 

Buttons. 

Button- 

Garment 
cutting. 

1,  922 

294 

0 

0 

0 

952 

251 

41 

0 

0 

407 

114 

0 

2,  230 

0 

87 

47 

0 

202 

60 

3,  368 

706 

41 

2,432 

60 

i       2, 155 

329 

0 

0 

0 

1,124 

259 

702 

681 

0 

1.  249 

529 

0 

3,143 

0 

700 

129 

0 

1,  015 

136 

5, 228 

1.246 

702 

1,839 

136 

•       1, 775 

6S 

0 

0 

0 

1,046 

327 

80 

80 

0 

|  665 

13 

0 

419 

0 

95 

[ 

69 

0 

137 

105 

3,  581 

- 

474 

80 

636 

105 

3,  368 

706 

41 

2,432 

60 

5,  228 

1,  246 

702 

1,839 

136 

3,  581 

474 

80 

636 

105 

526 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12,  7o:j 

2,  426 

823 

4,  907 

301 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  need  of 
a  dressmaking  shop  in  eighth  division  B. 

In  closing  this  report  I  must  commend  to  you  the  ladies  associated 
with  me  in  this  work.  They  are  very  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  as  a  whole  give  me  their  support. 

The  regular  teachers  and  supervisors  manifest  great  interest  in  the 
work. 

The  great  amount  of  encouragement  I  get  from  you,  and  our  worthy 
trustee,  Mr.  L.  A.  Cornish,  is  of  great  help  to  me.    I  thank  you  both 
very  much  for  your  kindness  in  the  past,  and  hope  that  the  future  will 
bring  pleasant  associations  and  success  in  the  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.  E.  Syphax. 

Air.  G.  F.T.  Cook,  Directress  of  Sewing. 

Superintendent  Public  Schools. 


